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Social Security in Review 


Social Security and Related Legis- 
lation 

In the closing days of the 79th Con- 
gress, H. R. 7037, the Social Security 
Act Amendments of 1946, was passed 
by both Houses and became law on 
August 10 with the President’s signa- 
ture (Public, No. 719). Among other 
changes, the legislation freezes the 
employer and employee contribution 
rates for old-age and survivors insur- 
ance at 1 percent each for 1947; pro- 
vides benefits for the survivors of vet- 
erans of World War II, under certain 
conditions; extends unemployment 
insurance to maritime workers; and 
changes the Federal matching pro- 
visions for grants-in-aid in public 
assistance. The amendments are 
summarized briefly on page 5 of this 
issue and will be discussed more fully 
in a subsequent issue. A Senate 
resolution (S. Res. 320), considered 
and agreed to on August 2, authorizes 
and directs the Senate Committee on 
Finance “to make a full and complete 
study and investigation of old-age and 
survivors insurance and all other as- 
pects of social security, particularly 
in respect to coverage, benefits, and 
taxes related thereto so that the Sen- 
ate may be prepared to deal with such 
legislation on these subjects as may 
hereafter originate in the House of 
Representatives under the require- 
ment of the Constitution.” 

Amendments to the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act and the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act also became 
effective on July 1, when the Presi- 
dent signed H. R. 1362 (Public, No. 
572). The new legislation establishes 





Operating data in this issue 
continue to carry references to 
the Social Security Board, since 
the data relate to the month or 
months before the Social Secu- 
rity Administration was estab- 
lished. 








monthly benefits for survivors of in- 
sured railroad workers and provides 
sickness and maternity benefits under 
railroad unemployment insurance. 
The act also increases the rate of 
taxes for the retirement program to 
53%4 percent each on employers and 
employees for 1947 and 1948 and grad- 
uates the rates to a maximum of 6% 
percent each in 1952 and thereafter. 
No change was made in the 3-percent 
tax on employers for railroad unem- 


ployment insurance purposes. A de- 
scription and analysis of these and 
other provisions of the amended laws 
will be carried in a later issue. 

In addition, three new grant-in-aid 
measures were enacted in the health 
and welfare field which contain al- 
lotment and matching provisions dif- 
fering in some respects from those 
under bxisting programs. The Hos- 
pital Survey and Construction Act 
which became law on August 13 (Pub- 
lic, No. 725) authorizes Federal grants 
to States for surveying and planning 
hospital needs and for construction 
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of public and other nonprofit hos- 
pital and public health centers (see 
page 55). The grants are to be al- 
located on a basis which takes into 
account not only population but also 
State per capita income, and are to 
cover one-third of the cost of ap- 
proved projects. Establishment of a 
National Institute of Mental Health, 
in or near the District of Columbia, is 
authorized by the National Mental 
Health Act (Public, No. 487), which 
also authorizes grants-in-aid not only 
to States but to public and private in- 
stitutions and individuals for re- 
search, for training and instruction of 
qualified individuals, and for demon- 
strations and training of personnel for 
State and local health work. No State 
matching of Federal funds is required 
by this act. A permanent basis for 
the school lunch program is provided 
in the National School Lunch Act 
(Public, No. 396), which authorizes 
grants to States, in the distribution of 
which State differences in per capita 
income are to be taken into account 
(see page 53). In addition, for States 
with per capita incomes below the 
national average, the matching ratio 
between Federal and State funds is 
scaled in inverse proportion to per 
capita income. 


Federal Security Agency Organiza- 
tional Changes 

The Social Security Administration 

was established as one of four operat- 

ing branches of the Federal Security 

Agency under the new pian of organi- 

zation announced by Watson B. 


Miller, Federal Security Administra- 
tor, on July 16, 1946, pursuant to Pres- 
ident Truman’s Reorganization Plan 
No. 2. 

The “wide gamut of activities” 
carried on by the Agency, Mr. Miller 
said, “has made it necessary in the 
past and will make it more necessary 
in the future that the Federal Secur- 
ity Administrator decentralize day- 
to-day activities of the Agency,” 
assemble these various activities “into 
homogeneous operating branches of 
the Agency, each branch to be in 
charge of an Official directly re- 
sponsible to the Administrator,” and 
“strengthen the staff offices advising 
and reporting directly to the Admin- 
istrator on Agency-wide functions in 
order to make certain that uniform 
policies and procedures are observed 
throughout the Agency.” 

The plan of organization achieves 
these objectives by setting up four 
operating branches and two new 
staff offices in addition to those al- 
ready functioning. 

As one of the operating branches, 
the Social Security Administration 
will include the three programs for 
which the Social Security Board had 
responsibility under the Social Secur- 
ity Act—old-age and survivors insur- 
ance, unemployment insurance, and 
public assistance—as well as the ac- 
tivities of the Children’s Bureau 
transferred to the Federal Security 
Agency by the President’s Reorgani- 
zation Plan. Arthur J. Altmeyer, 
formerly Chairman of the Social Se- 
curity Board, is Commissioner for 


Federal Security Agency Plan of Organization 


Social Security, and William L. 
Mitchell, formerly Assistant Execu- 
tive Director, is Deputy Commissioner. 

The three other operating branches 
are Education, Health and Medical 
Care, and Special Services. The Edu- 
cation branch includes the presert 
Office of Education and, in additioii, 
the Federal functions relating to the 
American Printing House for the 
Blind, Columbia Institution for the 
Deaf, and Howard University. Mr. 
Miller announced that he had asked 
John W. Studebaker, the Commis- 
sioner of Education, to act as head of 
the Education branch. The Health 
and Medical Care branch, headed by 
Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon General 
of the U. S. Public Health Service, 
comprises the activities of that Serv- 
ice and those of St. Elizabeths and 
Freedmen’s Hospitals, and the Divi- 
sion of Vital Statistics. Under Special 
Services are grouped the Food and 
Drug Administration, Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Office of War 
Property Distribution, Office of Com- 
munity War Services, the activities of 
the U. S. Employees’ Compensation 
Commission, and the newly created 
Appeals Board. Mrs. Jewell W. Swof- 
ford, formerly Chairman of the U. S. 
Employees’ Compensation Commis- 
sion, has been appointed Commis- 
sioner for Special Services. 

Mr. Miller also announced that, in 
addition to the Agency’s present staff 
offices—Administration, General 
Counsel, Research, and Information— 
there would be “two new staff offices 
of great importance”—one concerned 
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with Federal-State relations and one 
with interagency and international 
relations. The Office of Federal- 
State Relations, of which George E. 
Bigge is Director, will work to coordi- 
nate the administration of grant-in- 
aid programs through establishing, 
“insofar as practicable, (a) uniform 
standards and procedures relating to 
fiscal, personnel, and the other re- 
quirements common to two or more 
such programs, and (b) standards 
and procedures under which a State 
agency participating in more than 
one such program may submit a sin- 
gle plan of operation and be subject to 
a single Federal fiscal and adminis- 
trative review of its operation.” 

The Office of Interagency and In- 
ternational Relations, of which Ellen 
S. Woodward is Director, will be re- 
sponsible “for formulating, establish- 
ing, and coordinating the relation- 
ships of the Agency with other Fed- 
eral agencies, international agencies, 
representatives of foreign govern- 
ments, and organized groups in the 
fields of health, education, welfare, 
and social security.” 

The relationship between the oper- 
ating branches and the six staff offices 
is illustrated in the accompanying 
chart. Mr. Miller expressed his con- 
fidence “that this new plan of organ- 
ization will increase immeasurably 
the efficiency of the Agency... How- 
ever,” he added, “this plan is not re- 
garded as a perfect product and there 
will be continuous studies looking to 
improvement in both organization 
and procedure.” 


The Labor Force in July 


The economic scene was dominated 
in July by controversies on prices. 
The clash of divergent interests was 
precipitated by the expiration of the 
old OPA law on June 30, but the stage 
for the show-down had been set by the 
progress of reconversion. Since the 
beginning of 1946, OPA had sys- 
tematically relaxed its control and al- 
lowed prices to rise when this course 
seemed neceSsary for further expan- 
sion of production. At the same time, 
thanks to the growing production of 
scarce commodities, the customary 
competition among sellers began to 
develop, preventing excessive ad- 


vances of decontrolled prices and 
pushing some prices down. 
Occasional cuts in prices, however, 





Weekly number of claimants for unemployment benefits, August 4, 1945-July 
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were overshadowed by the prevailing 
upward tendency, supported by a 
strong demand in both domestic and 
foreign markets and a rise in costs 
of production. All in all, in the first 
half of 1946 the wholesale price index 
advanced at a rate of five-tenths of 1 
percent monthly, and the consumers’ 
price index inched up at a slower pace. 
This price structure was favorable for 
a smooth and gradual reconversion, 
but it created some difficulties for in- 
dustries in which price ceilings seemed 
too low in view of the increased cost 
of production. These industries 
spearheaded the attack against OPA. 
The controversial issue was not 
whether prices should be frozen or 
permitted to rise, but rather how far 
they should be allowed to advance in 
the present phase of the reconversion, 
while supply is still far behind de- 
mand. 

The temporary suspension of price 
control resulted in a feverish rise of 
prices of so-called “basic” commodi- 
ties; the index for 28 selected com- 
modities advanced 25 percent from 
June 29 to July 20. The more in- 
clusive index of wholesale prices rose, 
from June 22 to July 20, about 14 
percent for farm products and 2.5 
percent for other commodities. The 
5-percent advance in cost of living be- 
tween June 15 and July 15 was limited 
essentially to food. The rise of other 
prices in retail trade was checked by 








the resistance of consumers, evidence 
of the gradual return of the economic 
system to peacetime conditions, which 
presume ultimate control of the flow 
of commodities by consumers’ desire 
or reluctance to buy them at the exist- 
ing prices. 

Although the price whirlwind in 
July marked a step forward in the re- 
conversion, it created a climate of un- 
certainty, reflected in violent fluctu- 
ations on the stock market. he ef- 
fect of these factors on production 
and employment was less than might 
be anticipated. There was no imme- 
diate expansion in the areas of pro- 
duction that had been most handi- 
capped by the low price ceiling. Nor 
was there any marked decline in pro- 
duction as a result of the “buyers’ 
strike.” Perhaps the time was too 
short for such a reaction to develop. 
All that can be said of production and 
employment in July is that their over- 
all advance was temporarily slowed 
down by price uncertainties. 

Moreover, the situation was rather 
spotty. Production of steel showed 
no appreciable advance. Output of 
motor vehicles continued to rise, from 
67,000 in the week ended June 29 to 
87,000 in that ended July 27. Expan- 
sion of building construction was 
handicapped by shortage of materials. 
Considerable gains, partly, seasonal, 
were recorded in food-processing in- 
dustries. 
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Unemployment under the State un- 
employment insurance programs con- 
tinued to recede. The number of 
initial and waiting-period claims de- 
clined because there were fewer lay- 
offs and replacements of civilian 
workers by veterans. The number of 
compensable claims went down, partly 
because of reemployment of benefici- 
aries and partly because of termina- 
tion of their benefit rights. This gen- 
eral trend in the volume of claims was 
interrupted by marked fluctuations in 
the first half of July due to adminis- 
trative factors: the July 4 holiday re- 
duced the number of workdays in the 
first week and caused a backlog of 
claims that were filed the next week. 
The weekly numbers of unemploy- 
ment compensation claims were as 
follows: 

















ie te : Waiting | Compen- 
Week ended Initial period sable 

EE 172,196 | 110,743 | 1, 430, 036 
June 1... ....| ! 183, 837 113, 458 | 1, 344, 543 
June 29 7 ...-| 161, 583 101, 257 | 1, 201, 940 
July 6 2 .-.-| 155, 651 100, 795 | 1, 098. 465 
July 13... ...| 2 158, 628 110, 871 | 1, 216. 482 
July 20... ..-| 141,061 120, 671 | 1, 119, 038 
July 27... ; 124, 468 95, 939 | 1, 108, 307 





1 Excluding “transition” claims for the be- 
ginning of a new benefit year in New York. 

2Excluding 35,400 “transition” claims in 
the State of Washington. 


Apart from this fluctuation, the 
number of claims apparently declined 
in June and July at a diminishing 
speed. This phenomenon may have 
been temporary and due to the slow- 
down in the pace of reconversion but 
may also signal the approaching point 
of equilibrium in the labor market. 
Since the claims and benefit load un- 
der State unemployment insurance 
programs is unlikely to return to the 
low point it reached during the war, 
it will probably be stabilized tempo- 
rarily on a level somewhere between 
that point and the peak in the initial 
phase of reconversion. 

The number of claims declined in 
July in all regions and in almost all 
States except New York, where the 
claims load was bolstered by the be- 
ginning of the new benefit year. The 
rate of decline varied widely from 
State to State and in some cases may 
have been due more to exhaustion of 
benefit rights than to reabsorption of 
unemployment by expanding eco- 
nomic activities. The following fig- 
ures were reported by the 10 States 


with the highest numbers of claims in 
the week ended June 29. 














Continued claims (waiting- 
period and compensable) 
State seecremne: We eceenmrmees 
Week ended | Week ended 
June 29 July 27 

eee? TONE. .. cccnccecca 220, 475 
SID cxadddnonana 123, 745 
Pennsylvania. ---.-..... 105, 874 
ic aninmsenae 96, 240 
DE cccecssesoceses 88, 349 
New Jersey --..-.-...--.- 57, 154 
Massachusetts - - _..... 55, 420 
 ~ 46, 643 
ee 31, 839 
Washington... .......- 30, 611 30, 352 














Fiscal Year in Review 


Developments in the social security 
programs during the fiscal year 1945- 
46 were largely determined by the 
progress of reconversion. Most of 
the trend in activities had been fore- 
shadowed toward the close of the pre- 
ceding fiscal year, though the mass 
unemployment predicted by some 
forecasters failed to materialize. 
From 269,000 in June 1945, initial 
claims rose to 1,230,000 in August and 
to 1,234,000 in January, under the im- 
petus of seasonal factors and indus- 
trial disputes; by June, however, the 
number had dropped to 762,000. 
Continued claims, after receding 
slightly from the 1945 peak of 6.7 
million in October, also went to a peak 
of 8.3 million in January, but by June 
the monthly total was down to 5.4 
million. The average weekly number 
of beneficiaries rose during the year 
from 129,405 in June 1945 to 1.2 mil- 
lion this June; and benefit disburse- 
ments went from $9.7 million to $93 
million. January was also the peak 
month for both beneficiaries and pay- 
ments, when an average weekly num- 
ber of 1.6 million persons received 
$133 million in benefits. 


IN OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS insurance, 
the fiscal year was marked by a rise 
in number of benefits awarded, and 
particularly in awards to primary 
beneficiaries and their wives. At the 
end of this June, 1.5 million benefi- 
ciaries were receiving current pay- 
ments, at a monthly amount of $28.2 
million. Of this 1.5 million, 825,300 
or 55 percent were primary benefici- 
aries and their wives, and 559,900 or 
37 percent were children and widows 
with children in their care. A year 


earlier, primary beneficiaries and 
their wives had represented 51 per- 
cent of all beneficiaries receiving cur- 
rent payments, and children and 
young widows were 41 percent. The 
latter group was the one particularly 
affected by the drop in war casualties, 
when hostilities ceased. 


In ALL FOUR public assistance pro- 
grams the number of recipients was 
larger in June 1946 than a year ear- 
lier. Beginning in August for aid to 
dependent children and a month or 
so later for old-age assistance and aid 
to the blind, the numbers rose each 
month throughout the fiscal year. 
General assistance, which is much 
more sensitive to fluctuations in the 
labor market, showed more variations 
in case load from month to month; 
by June of this year, after 3 months 
in which the number of cases on the 
rolls declined, the total number re- 
ceiving assistance was 20 percent 
higher than in June 1945. The total 
amount disbursed rose in every month 
but one during the year—from $81.1 
million in June 1945 to $94.7 million 
this June. 


Appropriations for Social Security 
Administration, 1946-47 


The Labor-Federal Security Ap- 
propriation Act, 1947, signed July 26, 
appropriated a total of $593 million 
for programs under the Social Secur- 
ity Administration in the current fis- 
cal year. Of this amount, $555.1 mil- 
lion was for grants to States under 
the Social Security Act: $484 million 
for old-age assistance, aid to depend- 
ent children, and aid to the blind; $49 
million for unemployment compensa- 
tion administration; $5.8 million for 
maternal and child health; $3.9 mil- 
lion for services for crippled children; 
and $1.5 million for child welfare 
services. In addition, the Children’s 
Bureau receive $16.7 million for grants 
to States under the emergency mater- 
nity and infant care program. The 
balance of the total appropriation 
represents salaries and other admin- 
istrative expenses. 

Supplemental appropriations pro- 
vided in House Joint Resolution 390 
(Public, No. 663), approved August 8, 
make available increased amounts 
under maternal and child welfare 
programs. The total annual appro- 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Brief Summary of the Social Security Act Amendments of 1946 


The five titles of the bill (H. R. 7037) amending (1) the 
Social Security Act (titles I, II, IV, V, X, and XI, with a 
new title XIII), and (2) the Internal Revenue Code (the 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act and the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act) are as follows: 

Title I—Social Security Taxes amends the Federal In- 
surance Contributions Act of the Internal Revenue Code 
by freezing employer and employee contribution rates for 
old-age and survivors insurance at 1 percent each for the 
year 1947. The existing provisions of law providing that 
the rates go to 2% percent each in 1948, and 3 percent 
each in 1949 and thereafter, are retained. 

Title II—Benefits in Case of Deceased World War II 
Veterans amends the Federal old-age and survivors insur- 
ance provisions (title II of the Social Security Act) by 
adding provisions with respect to certain veterans who die 
within 3 years after discharge. In general, it guarantees 
survivors of veterans the same benefit rights they would 
have enjoyed had the veteran died fully insured under 
the system, with average wages of not less than $160 per 
month and a year of coverage (in addition to years of 
coverage otherwise earned) for each calendar year in 
which he had 30 days of military service after September 
16, 1940. The guaranteed insured status will not be avail- 
able when the survivors are determined to be entitled to 
pensions or compensation from the Veterans Administra- 
tion or when the serviceman died in active service (in 
cases of reenlistment). Survivor benefits based on cov- 
ered employment before or after the veteran’s military 
service, however, are not affected. 

Title I1I—Unemployment Compensation for Maritime 
Workers amends the Federal Unemployment Tax Act of 
the Internal Revenue Code so as to include private mari- 
time employment, and authorizes the States, under speci- 
fied conditions, to cover such employment under their 
unemployment insurance laws. The bill also provides 
temporary benefits to workers with Federal maritime em- 
ployment, under a new title XIII of the Social Security Act 
(Reconversion Unemployment Benefits for Seamen). 
Though these temporary benefits are scheduled to begin 5 
weeks after enactment of the law and end June 30, 1949, 
Congress did not appropriate any funds for this purpose 
before it adjourned, and therefore benefits cannot be paid 
with respect to any unemployment occurring prior to the 
date such funds are made available. During the period 
that benefits will be payable, unemployed seamen with 
Federal maritime service on vessels operated by the War 
Shipping Administration will be eligible for unemployment 
insurance, using such credit for benefits under State un- 
employment insurance laws. Additional costs for paying 
these temporary benefits will be borne by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Title IV—Technical and Miscellaneous Provisions. Sec- 
tion 401 of this title of the bill extends title V of the Social 
Security Act (maternal and child health, crippled chil- 
dren, and child welfare) to the Virgin Islands, increases 
the authorization for grants to the States for this purpose 
from $11,200,000 annually to $22,000,000, and authorizes 
an increase in the amount for administrative expenses 
under that title. Sections 402 to 415, inclusive, are in 





general technical changes in old-age and survivors insur- 
ance, the most important of which are: 


1. Liberalization of parent’s benefits by changing the 
requirement that a parent must have been “wholly” 
dependent on the deceased wage earner to “chiefly” 
dependent. 

2. Repeal of the requirement that children between 
the age of 16 and 18 must attend school as a condition 
for receipt of a child’s benefit. 

3. Revision of the definition of the term “wages” to 
permit simplification in making refunds to employees who 
received wages of more than $3,000 from more than one 
employer during a calendar year. 

4. Authorizing recomputation of any monthly benefit 
in order to pay the highest benefit. 

5. Permitting retroactive payment of primary benefits 
for as much as 3 months. 

6. Liberalization of the definition of “currently insured 
individual” to count wages in the quarter in which death 
occurs. 

7. Liberalization of the definitions of “child” and 
“wife,” and eliminaticn of children and parents (unless 
they have paid the funeral expenses) from entitlement 
to lump-sum death payments. 

8. Elimination, after 6 months, of lump-surs payments 
under 1935 law to persons who died before 1940 and pro- 
vision for allocating 1937 semiannual wages on a quarterly 
basis. 

Section 416 permits the 9 States that have collected con- 
tributions from employees under State unemployment 
insurance laws to withdraw such contributions from the 
Federal Unemployment Trust Fund and use the money to 
finance disability insurance benefits. 

Title V—State Grants for Old-Age Assistance, Aid to 
Dependent Children, and Aid to the Blind makes three 
changes in the public assistance titles of the Social Se- 
curity Act for the 15-month period October 1, 1946, to 
December 31, 1947: 

1. An increase in the maximum Federal contribution 
from $20 a month in old-age assistance and aid to the 
blind to $25, and in aid to dependent children from $9 
for the first child and $6 for each additional child to 
$13.50 and $9, respectively. 

2. An increase in the Federal share of State assistance 
payments from one-half of all State expenditures up to 
$40 per individual for the aged and the blind, and $18 
for the first child and $12 for each additional child, to 
two-thirds of all State expenditures up to an average of 
$15 for the aged and the blind, and one-half of such addi- 
tional expenditures up to $45 for an individual, and to 
two-thirds up to an average of $9 per child and one-half 
of such additional expenditures up to $24 for one child 
and $15 for each additional child. 

3. Provides that the Federal share of the cost of State 
administration of assistance to the aged shall be on the 
same basis as that for the blind and for dependent chil- 
dren, that is, one-half of the sums expended for the 
proper and efficient administration of the State plan. 
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Community 


Prerogative and 


the Legal 


Rights and Freedom of the Individual 


By A. Delafield Smith* 


THE INDEPENDENCE and unplanned, 
unregimented freedom of action of its 
rich and powerful members is not the 
test of a free society. The test of a 
free society will be found in the scope 
of right and privilege possessed by its 
weakest elements—those who are un- 
der the greatest pressure to surrender 
their independence. These furnish 
the test. As Franklin D. Roosevelt 
said in his message to the Congress of 
January 1944, “We have come to a 
clear realization of the fact that true 
individual freedom cannot exist with- 
out economic security and independ- 
ence.” 

I recognize that progress entails 
temporary compromises with popular 
conceptions and that fictions and 
paradoxes are inevitable until basic 
attitudes change. Nevertheless, it is 
important for us to know what is fic- 
tion and what is truth. Experts need 
fixed pillars of principle by which to 
set their compasses. We need to 
realize first of all that this combina- 
tion of security and independence and 
freedom is possible only through the 
operation of law. The search for 
freedom without legal obligation leads 
to conflict and insecurity and the 
search for security without legal 
rights leads to serfdom, or loss of in- 
dependence and freedom. 

Now, as the basis of a claim, law and 
gratuity are antonyms. He who pro- 
vides a gratuity is a benefactor. He 
who must satisfy a legal claim is an 
obligor. These capacities are anti- 
podal. When you pay your barber 
and tender him one dollar, saying 
seventy-five cents is for the haircut 
and the extra twenty-five cents is a 
gratuity, he may reply, “Brother, 
you’re no benefactor. The legal 
charge is one dollar and you’re an 
obligor for the full amount.” The 
challenge is obvious. Then let us be 
fully aware of the essential challenge 
in this phrase “the right to security.” 
The agency becomes an obligor and 
not a benefactor. Presumably this 


*Assistant General Counsel, Federal Se- 
curity Agency. This paper was delivered 
at the National Conference of Social 
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entails a rather basic change of atti- 
tude. Butin that reversal of capacity 
the agency will gain immeasurable 
and much needed freedom for itself 
within the community. It will find 
comfort only when it can say “Mister, 
I do this, and I don’t do that, because 
this is the law and that is not the law.” 


Public Services Are Not Gratuities 


Tradition asserts that economic aid 
is by nature a gratuity and that the 
use of the tax power for this purpose 
makes the community or its govern- 
ment a benefactor. Actually every 
basic social and civic service, in which 
the government is not acting in a pro- 
prietary capacity, has much the same 
history as it emerges from a voluntary 
service to a basis of public obligation 
and individual right. Police protec- 
tion is among the first. Fire protec- 
tion closely follows. Education be- 
came more and more a community 
necessity. Then comes economic se- 
curity as an early step in preventive 
services. As laws and ordinances are 
adopted under which the claim of 
each and every member of the com- 
munity to any service will be consid- 
ered, the service comes to be admin- 
istered on the basis of the individual’s 
need for it and to be paid for from the 
general fund. Government properly 
administers its services on the basis 
of need. Need thus furnishes the 
measure of the individual’s right or 
benefit. The service is properly paid 
for, however, through a scientific sys- 
tem of taxation. If the individual 
who pays no taxes commensurate with 
his draft upon the public service can 
be deemed the recipient of a gratuity 
in the case of one such service, he must 
logically be so treated in the case of 
every other. 

The attempt to define the individ- 
ual’s right or benefit in terms of his 
tax-paying capacity is nowhere more 
incongruous than in the field of eco- 
nomic need, for economic need is 
greatest where economic capacity is 
least. Obviously you cannot ulti- 
mately relate benefits to earnings and 
still relate them to need. To say, 
however, that this axiom precludes 


the establishment of economic secur- 
ity as a universal legal right is to deny 
the efficacy of law in the preservation 
of a free, balanced society. If consti- 
tutionally protected legal rights could 
not be created except for earners or 
for consideration, many of us could 
never acquire rights in proportion to 
our obligations. Individuals gain 
freedom and independence when their 
obligations are geared to capacity and 
their rights are geared to need. In 
seeing to it that essential rights are 
preserved in the absence of capacity, 
social security helps to preserve a free 
and resilient society. 

This is not the time for any ex- 
tended analogy. But let me observe 
that my preference among the rea- 
sons for the collapse of ancient Rome 
was her insistence that the price of 
economic subsistence was subserv- 
ience. She never conceived the no- 
tion of setting up economic security 
on a basis of law and right. She 
thus made wards of her free citizens. 
Feudalism was thus born in Rome it- 
self. History attests that the search 
for security takes priority over the 
search for freedom but that the two 
are compatible bedfellows only when 
both are provided by law. 


Security Must Rest on Law 


The question today is whether we 
are going to provide security without 
the sacrifice of individual independ- 
ence and under conditions that will 
foster individual freedom, or whether 
on the contrary the provision of se- 
curity will continue to foster the feel- 
ing of dependency, and the sense of 
being wards of a benevolent govern- 
ment. The answer to this question 
depends upon whether we are going to 
provide security as a matter of law, 
and this in turn depends on our ability 
to sever the service of security from 
the whole train of irrelevances with 
which it is traditionally associated. 

Now this problem that we face is of 
course one basically of attitude and 
conception—I might add, of almost 
legendary conception. If then in 
comparing traditions or traditional 
conceptions my words appear biased, 
take it that I am pleading for law as 
the essential basis of social security 
compatible with individual freedom, 
and offering it as the only ultimately 
sound expression of community pre- 
rogatives. Law is often the only 
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effective answer to sporadic views and 
attitudes that either have not them- 
selves been written into law, or can be 
shown incompatible with accepted 
legal principles, even though statu- 
tory language is cited in the effort to 
make them seem authentic. 

Let us get a picture. On the one 
hand, you reach back to the fact that 
private groups were wont to concern 
themselves with specific problems in 
which they became humanely inter- 
ested—problems, for example, of chil- 
dren whose parents have deserted 
them or are incapacitated or are neg- 
lectful or cruel. This tradition of 
problem differentiation was carried 
over into the public field. In contrast 
one thinks of law as developing under 
the aegis of government and there- 
fore as having to develop a science of 
objective classification of individuals 
in answer to the challenge: is this le- 
gal equality, is this equal protection? 
Can you square your treatment of this 
individual with what you have done 
about that one? Secondly, you have, 
by tradition, need associated gener- 
ally with personal inadequacy and 
moral weakness as well as with men- 
tal or physical incapacity. Is there 
not in this an assumption of irrespon- 
sibility, in contrast with which the le- 
gal tradition adamantly assumes or 
premises the mental and moral re- 
sponsibility of the individual. For ex- 
ample, if lack of responsibility by rea- 
son of mental incapacity be estab- 
lished in any case, then it will be sup- 
plied through guardianship by oper- 
ation of law. 

Illustrating these points, we have in 
the process of classification excluded 
children from a welfare or assistance 
program among other things because 
they do not live with a relative or be- 
cause they live with alien relatives, or 
because they have been placed with 
relatives of a different religious faith, 
or because they are not legitimate, or 
because of a general disapproval of 
the home environment, or because 
they do not go to school. Some of 
these exclusions violate basic legal cri- 
teria of classification, such as consti- 
tutional law requires, for the Consti- 
tution demands laws that give equal 
protection to individuals. We have 


classified our children in terms of the 
sins of their parents. They are iden- 
tified in statutes as children of alien, 
or unmarried, or deserting, or crim- 


inal, or drunken, or incarcerated, or 
otherwise delinquent parents. 

As for the adults themselves, there 
is even more concern about their be- 
havior and attitudes than there is 
with children. Should one or should 
one not give assistance to a person 
who drinks too much—who displays 
articles of luxury upon which he has 
set his heart—who is idle—who fails 
morally—who appears unwilling to do 
the utmost for himself—who lives in 
an unsuitable home—who fails to pay 
his rent when due—who fails to per- 
form his other obligations—who 
chooses to live in an unlicensed es- 
tablishment—one, I might add, which 
the welfare department does not ap- 
prove but which the government per- 
mits to exist and solicit his patron- 
age? Should one or should one not 
pay assistance to one whose relatives 
might but don’t support him? In 
these latter cases, we have the wrong 
individual under our thumbs, to use 
the withholding sanction effectively. 


What the individual does in each 
case I have listed may be quite legal. 
The behavior in question has not been 
outlawed. You may drink unconven- 
tionally yet not illegally. You may 
buy in this country what you wish or 
enjoy, barring such things as habit- 
forming drugs or automobiles at too 
high a price. Though a child, you 
may live in a home that does not vio- 
late ultimate objective standards en- 
forced by the community to protect 
health and morals. You may even be 
immoral without violating the law. 
Idleness standing alone is not subject 
to punishment. There is a right to 
strike. Generally speaking, it is not 
a criminal offense to fail in the pay- 
ment of your just obligations. Debt- 
ors no longer go to jail. Allin all, the 
process of carrying the charitable tra- 
dition into the public forum seems to 
have implied an authorization to pub- 
lic administrators to devise a behavior 
code of somewhat higher standards 
than public law has found it feasible 
to enforce. This reminds me that the 
law does not wield this sanction of 
withholding assistance. And in the 
above situations ordinary legal prin- 
ciples, if applied, would not sanction 
such a sanction. 


Behavior v. Objective Law 


When I first came across a suitable 
home provision I found no real diffi- 


culty with it because I was legally and 
not traditionally trained. I simply 
turned to recent cases in our higher 
courts to find under what conditions 
a child would be removed from his 
home. But I had not reckoned with 
tradition. Why a child should be al- 
lowed to stay in a home regarded as 
unsuitable, without the means of sub- 
sistence, I have not been able to de- 
termine. Moreover, if the failure of 
the parent to accept rehabilitation 
services disqualifies the child, and you 
cannot remove him, the situation 
strikes me as pathetic. Following 
tradition I cannot decide whether a 
child “deprived of care and support 
due to the neglect or depravity of the 
parent” is rendered eligible or ineligi- 
ble by these circumstances. One side 
urges the neglect, the other depravity. 

Of course this is not security, it is 
not equality in any legal sense. This 
is the kind of thing that has given the 
word “welfare” an acrid flavor. It 
has set “charity” over against the 
“law.” It distinguishes “right” from 
“need.” It has made an old-age 
“pension” acceptable, but old-age “as- 
sistance” in the same amount and on 
the same terms unacceptable. It de- 
mands social “insurance” though the 
only insurable “hazard” is the bare 
fact of an empty cupboard. These 
are but words, words, words. No 
doubt they are also materials for a 
study in social psychology. In any 
event they afford clear evidence of the 
struggle that is going on between hu- 
man dignity and human need. 


There is a delightful subtlety in the 
question sung by Gilbert and Sulli- 
van: “‘Is it weakness of intellect, 
Birdie,’ I cried, ‘or a rather tough 
worm in your little inside’?” Be- 
cause security is a prime necessity in 
the life of every individual, for the 
sake of which most individuals will 
sacrifice all else, insecurity is an evil 
independently of its cause in the par- 
ticular case. Therefore, it is as in- 
consistent to condition assistance or 
security upon personal adequacy, 
whether of mind or body or of atti- 
tude or of behavior, as it is to condi- 
tion it upon tax payments. You can- 
not, of course, condition assistance 
upon behavior and still use it as an 
instrumentality to bolster the indi- 
vidual’s freedom of action and feeling 
of independence. You cannot buy 
behavior under a democratic ideology. 
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We obey the law because we have to, 
or better, because we wish to, but not 
because we are paid to do so. As for 
morality, you cannot buy it. You 
cannot even compel it by force. 

To achieve its objective of promot- 
ing the individual’s self-confidence 
and independence, security must be 
provided as a matter of law. The 
great value of law for this purpose is 
its bland objectivity. Under law, be- 
havior is attacked within feasible 
limits only by direct and positive 
action. Legal rights do not depend on 


behavior. Law never seeks to buy 
behavior. It seeks to give rein to 
moral law. It seeks to allow the indi- 


vidual to benefit or suffer from his 
choices and sacrifices as freely as 
possible. This is quite inconsistent 
with the idea that behavior should 
enlarge or diminish legal rights. 
Law insists that the free exercise of 
rights is essential to democratic 
equality. 

I would follow this principle to its 
limits. I prefer compulsory school 
laws to conditioning assistance on 
school attendance, and support laws 
to bargaining for it through public 
assistance. If we get to the point of 
underwiting a minimum standard of 
living throughout the country, pre- 
sumably, for obvious economic rea- 
sons, we will have accompanying 
medical care and rehabilitation facil- 
ites. The ultimate question, there- 
fore, is whether as a practical matter 
it is necessary to differentiate employ- 
able and unemployable persons on an 
authoritative basis. I should hope 
not. The program differentiation 
should, I think, follow from the mere 
fact that different individuals need 
and hence demand different things. 


Traditionally, however, public as- 
sistance has concerned itself with the 
individual’s behavior but has been 
relatively unconcerned with the fact 
that he who seeks security as a sup- 
pliant must master the arts of beg- 
gary. The individual may still fare 
better by an appeal to conscience than 
by an appeal to law. Public assistance 
has even varied the amount of its 
benefits in relation to the expenditure 
choices of the individual, forgetting 
that this of necessity involves the 
agency in dictating the limits of those 
choices and perhaps in guaranteeing 
the results. I think of moral law as 


indicating the power of the individual 


to make decisions and choices pro- 
vided he accepts the inevitable sacri- 
fices that his choices entail. The 
voice of prejudice asserts that eco- 
nomic assistance in some way al- 
leviates the sanctions imposed by this 
moral law or saves the individual from 
its consequences. I am afraid that 
traditional practice has tended to lend 
encouragement to this point of view. 
Obviously if it were true in any sense 
that public assistance protected the 
individual from moral retribution, it 
is all the more important that we 
should be able to lay its foundations 
firmly in human law, for law inherits 
its ideals of objectivity from moral 
and spiritual sources. 

Browning’s Pippa, you remember, 
was not like 
“All other men and women that this 


earth 
Belongs to, who all days alike possess 


In readiness to take what thou wilt 


give 
And free to let alone what thou 
refusest”’; 
but Pippa was grateful for whatever 
came her way: 
“Oh, Day,” (or should we say, Oh, 
check) “if I squander a wave- 


let of thee, 
A mite of my twelve hours’ treasure 


(Be they grants thou art bound to 
or gifts above measure) 
(Be they tasks God imposed thee or 
freaks at thy pleasure) .” 
Pippa, you see, could least afford to 
await the fall of the dice; she could 
risk nothing but a dead certainty— 
that certainty and universality which 
moral law exemplifies and which the 
efficacy of human laws and dispensa- 
tions (especially those intended to 
provide security) demands. 

Obviously the social work profes- 
sion who have justified for themselves 
that faith in the individual upon 
which the whole undertaking rests are 
gradually making headway against 
tradition. Convinced that the indi- 
vidual’s conscious belief in his own se- 
curity is of vital importance amid the 
irresistible economic currents of this 
day and age, they point out that 
merely seeing to it that human beings 
do not lack the requirements of de- 
cent living is by no means the ulti- 
mate objective. They realize that so- 
cial security, to fortify the hearts and 
minds of men, must be established on 
a basis of legal and financial cer- 
tainty. It must be conceived as a part 


of our normal legal environment and 
not as a smug social prescription for 
the faults and failures of its protégés 
or of their relatives. We must regard 
the quality of legal rights quite as 
highly as the quantity of economic 
rights. Rights that give mental and 
emotional security must be firmly 
founded in law. 

As a people we gather basic strength 
from the reign of law. There are two 
quaint Americanisms that succinctly 
express our feeling on this matter. 
The first is the phrase: “I got my 
rights!” ‘The other is its corollary: 
“T ain’t never had nothing that wasn’t 
mine by rights.” On these two stal- 
wart declarations hang all the law 
and the prophets. They are keys to 
our morale. 

In addition, in order to maintain a 
free society under modern conditions, 
security must be framed in terms that 
respect one’s sense of autonomy. In- 
dividual choice must remain uncon- 
trolled, unprejudiced, and free. We 
require the type of assurance that 
fortifies, but does not seek to govern, 
our wills. 


Basic Legal Guarantees Must Be 
Applied 

Now when we speak of right and 
law, let us be clear about one thing: 
we are talking of law on its home 
grounds. It is generally true that 
law has not been applied to welfare 
enterprises. Oh to be sure, welfare 
enterprises have always been highly 
esteemed by the courts for their use- 
ful and benevolent undertakings; but 
because gratuities and legal rights 
stand in opposition to one another, 
welfare enterprises have not been re- 
garded as the law’s concern. Of 
course courts are seldom appealed to 
in welfare. The appeal of a general 
relief recipient to the courts would 
still cause one to blink with surprise. 
He would fear to lose what security 
he has. He would not be so fear- 
ful, however, if he was standing on 
his rights and not asking favors. 

I am speaking of law with absolute 
realism. The courts, in the absence 
of express legislative mandate, have 
abstained from the welfare field. 
They have not applied the basic legal 
guarantees either of legal procedure 
or of equal protection. When con- 
fronted with the issue the courts have 
said that the provision of assistance 
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is in the nature of a charitable provi- 
sion or gratuity—as Browning says, a 
gift above measure, that is, above the 
measure of the legal right of the in- 
dividual. In this attitude the courts 
mirror social conceptions. Legisla- 
tion has so far failed to refute effec- 
tively this conception. Even as I 
wrote these words I picked up the Re- 
gional Attorney’s report of a decision 
in a State court of last resort in an 
assistance case. It read: “It will be 
noted that the court cited the case of 
Lynch v. U. S. and concluded that as 
the Government had set up provision 
for a gratuity given as a matter of 
grace it has full power to vest in an 
administrative agency authority to 
determine whether the requisite con- 
ditions are met and to deny resort to 
judicial review.” 

Now what does this mean? First it 
means that welfare administrators 
and their programs have not been 
brought within the purview of our 
common law. Welfare administra- 
tors are still regarded as wielders of a 
general delegation of responsibility to 
represent the social conscience in re- 
lation to various groups of unadjusted 
humanity. Their.activities are a kind 
of administrative appendage to our 
legal economic system. Public as- 
sistance bids fair to come within this 
general classification. It has not been 
saved by relationship to the rest of the 
social security program, for other se- 
curity programs have by one emphasis 
or another sought to avoid the gratu- 
ity stigma. 

It means that procedures essential 
to ensure equitable or equal treatment 
are not legally requisite. The pro- 
grams are cut off from procedural ex- 
pertise, for law is expert in procedure. 
The Social Security Act specifically 
invoked the judicial hearing require- 
ment as a means of countering this 
situation. But this provision has lit- 
erally fallen before traditional atti- 
tudes and preconceptions and the lack 
of objective standards. The equal 
protection principle has not been ap- 
plied either. The door has been 
opened wide to those who would arbi- 
trarily select the worthy beneficiaries 
of their largess and yield to political 
pressures. It has been possible to de- 
fine covered groups capriciously and 
to treat eligibles unequally. The 
courts have not questioned this 
process. 
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What is true of eligibility is even 
more true of treatment. It often hap- 
pens that an individual in need may 
be made the beneficiary of cash while 
another in like circumstances from 
the legal standpoint is either wholly 
excluded or is merely furnished or- 
ders for groceries or other commodi- 
ties or some other service. Bills are 
drawn to divide blind individuals into 
two groups, one of which would in- 
clude those who have some private re- 
sources, and the other, those who have 
substantially no resources. On this 
basis it was proposed to grant a 
monthly pension to individuals in the 
first group in a uniform amount with- 
out relation to the varying amount of 
their private resources, while each 
member of the second group would be 
required to establish his particular 
need for every cent allowed him on the 
basis of an individual investigation. 
The purpose of this novel idea was to 
secure Federal participation in the 
payments made to members of the lat- 
ter group, while relieving the more 
affluent group from investigation of 
their need. 

In the third place, welfare statutes 
themselves have not obtained judicial 
interpretation. Many provisions re- 
tain their traditional nonjudicial in- 
terpretations. ‘These meanings are 
based on social preconceptions; for 
the human mind works that way. It is 
quite impossible for a lawyer to Say 
what these discretionary provisions 
mean. If you wish to know what a 
welfare statute means, you will learn 
more from an experienced social 
worker than from a lawyer. 


Security the Business of Govern- 
ment 


A community provides itself with 
a government. Having organized a 
government, it is elemental that it 
should speak and act through that 
government. Its government com- 
mits the community both to procedure 
and principle, and that to which the 
community commits itself is law. The 
community does not easily or lightly 
commit itself. Law is born amid 
travail, but when law is born it prop- 
erly displaces both benefaction and 
malefaction. It provides for us the 
simple phrase or answer, “Mister, it’s 
the law.”” There you have the present 
dilemma. Law, not having been es- 
tablished in our field, the community 


still speaks directly and not through 
its duly constituted authorities. Now 
when the community speaks directly 
it speaks with a confused, discordant 
voice. Prejudice sounds off with as 
much apparent authority as though 
it were law, for law remains silent. 
That, I take it, is the real reason for 
a seSsion such as this in which we are 
engaged, for the social work profession 
is asking what answer it can make to 
the community when it cannot say 
“This is the law.” We are suspended 
in parachutes supported by atmos- 
phere and borne down by currents we 
are not empowered to resist. We can 
get no footing from which to support 
our clients. We come into contact 
with law only at the dead level of the 
ground, I mean the police power, 
where logic and reason are less in evi- 
dence and law itself is most arbitrary 
and authoritative. The profession no 
doubt would find great relief in the 
thrill of a high-powered legal debate 
on some of these basic issues of ra- 
tional classification before our higher 
courts of justice. 

We demand solutions. We must 
recognize that the conflict arises be- 
tween conditions essential to real se- 
curity and traditional conceptions 
and attitudes. We must live through 
this era of fiction and paradox before 
we can outwardly proclaim the truth. 
But there are some things we can do. 


First, we can deliberately discard 
one by one these traditional interpre- 
tations that are not required by law 
but grow out of our own involvement 
with tradition. These are not legal 
or judicial interpretations. They are 
not consonant with judicial criteria. 
Obviously we are as free under law to 
discard them as we were to adopt 
them. For example, we can certainly 
insist that a home is suitable for 
assistance so long as it is suitable for 
the child to stay there. This is just 
common sense. 

In the second place, we can refuse 
to exercise a discretion given by a 
statute when the exercise of that dis- 
cretion would involve moral judg- 
ments, that is, supra legal or supra 
judicial judgments of people. Moral 
judgments are authoritative judg- 
ments. Penal law is authoritative, 
but the more authoritative it becomes 
the more objective it seeks to be. We 
can avoid being subjective and au- 
thoritative at the same time. Sub- 
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jectivity is all right for diagnostic 
purposes, for it is the method of re- 
search. Objectivity is essential to 
administration. 

Psychiatric findings of mental in- 
competency should be submitted to a 
court before they are authoritatively 
used. Certain public agencies have 
caused individuals to present them- 
selves to a court and to ask for 
guardianship, as the condition for 
receiving public assistance. Such an 
individual must allege that he is men- 
tally incompetent, or at least waste- 
ful, through idleness or debauchery, 
following the words of the governing 
statute. One is tempted to ask how, 
being incompetent, he knows he is in- 
competent. If he does not but the 
agency does, then how can one say he 
is voluntarily conceding the issue of 
his competency. 

Legislatures may be relied upon at 
present not to compel traditional 
practices inconsistent with a body of 
statutory law which is constantly be- 
coming more objective. A number of 
assistance laws today contain only 
objective criteria of eligibility, and at 
least one such law actually writes in 
a definite authorization to the admin- 
istrator to classify all eligible individ- 
uals in accordance with objective fac- 
tors that necessarily affect the cost of 
a given living standard. It simply 
was not done. 


In the third place, we should seek 
by every means at our disposal to get 
into our assistance statutes, expressly 
and specifically, the statement that 
the benefit is not to be construed as a 
gratuity but as the creation of a right 
socially and economically justified 
and subject to judicial review and 
interpretation and to the constitu- 
tional guarantees of due process of 
law and equal protection of law, as any 
other right. Now would not that be 
something! The effect of this would 
of course be to delete the type of dis- 
cretion that lays administrators open 
to community comment, and to open 
for them the doors of the court. All 
in all would one prefer to be tried by 
a court or by the community? 

In the fourth place, we can work for 
basic certainty and objectivity in all 
assistance administration. This will 


be obtained if standards are framed 
in accordance with costs determined 
on as broad a basis as possible, a basis 


wholly unrelated to individual ex- 
penditure patterns. Only thus will we 
secure really valid standards. Then 
in the application of these standards 
we should see that no variations are 
made except in terms of classifica- 
tions developed on the basis of objec- 
tive factors, wholly independent of 
individual choice or volition, and sig- 
nificant only as variants essential to 
provide the equivalent of the standard 
in a given type or situation. You will 
thus force individual choice and voli- 
tion back upon the individual, where 
it belongs, and bar it from a public 
agency, where it does not belong. 

For another thing, we need to rec- 
ognize that this whole issue of be- 
havior is symbolized by the idea of 
public wardship, and that the role of 
a guardian responsible for another’s 
behavior is authoritative, not profes- 
sional. Anglo-Saxon law avoids gov- 
ernmental management of individ- 
uals. It leaves them to manage their 
own affairs unless found incompetent 
in a judicial proceeding. In that 
case personal supervision is provided 
for by guardians amenable to the 
courts because responsible for an- 
other’s behavior. 

If the individual is actually as im- 
portant as we conceive him to be in 
a Christian democracy, must he not 
be assured of the legal capacity to 
realize upon the rights and opportu- 
nities which democratic law makes 
available to him? There are only 
a limited number of incompetent peo- 
ple in any group, and there is no fiscal 
reason why they should not be classi- 
fied for assistance purposes on a basis 
which will provide for them the legal 
services to which they are entitled. 
The relief of physical handicaps is 
known to be expensive and the treat- 
ment of mental handicaps must be 
regarded as even more so. The men- 
tally handicapped are entitled to ju- 
dicial as well as medical service. Only 
in this way will the social work pro- 
fession maintain its professional 
status throughout and avoid being 
considered guardians merely because 
they are social workers. It is not 
democratic to leave the duties of pri- 
vate guardianship to government of- 
ficials and employees. The State has 
many relations with the individual 
citizen and their respective interests 
are not always in true harmony—un- 


less of course we adopt the fascist 
point of view. The State can in a 
sense act as guardian of all of us—it 
can be a parens patriae—but the 
State cannot in a democracy properly 
act as a guardian of particular indi- 
viduals, not without forfeiting our 
hope of a fundamentally free and in- 
dependent society. 

I realize, however, that the provi- 
sion of private guardianship for those 
who otherwise lack legal capacity will 
involve basic changes in social prac- 
tice. Parentless children are still 
widely dealt with in a manner wholly 
unbefitting their dignity and impor- 
tance as individuals. The custody and 
cultural development of tens, nay 
hundreds, of thousands of children 
are still assigned to people, such as 
foster mothers and keepers of board- 
ing homes, who do not assume a legal 
responsibility for the child com- 
mensurate with the trust reposed in 
them. Reliance is placed upon the 
continued supervision of the repre- 
sentatives of public agencies who 
treat him as a ward of the state. The 
child has no champion of his indi- 
vidual rights and interests, no one 
who cherishes him above all others. 
Under the circumstances the purposes 
of social security in giving the child 
an independent income are not real- 
ized, and he remains a public ward 
and lives under an institutional reg- 
imen. I think every child who has 
no natural guardian should have its 
legal substitute. The institution of 
private guardianship is one of the 
cornerstones of a free society. 

This is the issue today as I see it. 
We must make mankind and his 
security the business of all branches 
of government, executive, legislative, 
and judicial, and stop delegating our 
consciences to “Superintendents,” be 
they “of the poor.” “Business,” cried 
the Ghost, wringing his hands again, 
“Mankind was my business. The 
common welfare was my business .. . 
The dealings of my trade were but a 
drop of water in the comprehensive 
ocean of my business.” In closing I 
pay my tribute to social work skills 
and to social work as a profession. 
God knows there is need for greater 
skills than we yet possess. But how 
you gain the law and how you adorn 
the law when you gain it is the chal- 
lenge I must leave with you. 
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UN Organizes in the Social Field: 


Social Commission 


The 


By Savilla M. Simons* 


Through UNRRA, many nations have been working to- 
gether to try to alleviate some of the social disorganization and 
distress following immediately on the war’ The meeting of 
the Temporary Social Commission established by the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations is a first step toward 
a permanent international organization concerned not only 
with emergency aid to the “socially wounded” but with long- 
range steps to aid in assuring the peoples of the world the goods 
and services necessary to meet common human needs. 


THE UNITED Nations have taken the 
first steps towards developing a struc- 
ture for intergovernmental collabora- 
tion in the social field. A major 
purpose of the United Nations, as set 
forth in the Charter, is “to achieve 
international cooperation in solving 
international problems of an eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, or humani- 
tarian character.” As a means for 
carrying out this purpose, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council was set up 
as a principal body of the United 
Nations, with status equal to that of 
the Security Council and power to 
establish commissions and subcom- 
missions to advise it on various aspects 
of economic and social problems. 
Some of the functions in the broad 
field with which the Council is con- 
cerned will be carried on by spe- 
cialized agencies created by separate, 
intergovernmental agreements, such 
as the International Labor Or- 
ganization, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO), and the 
new World Health Organization. 
These agencies are being brought into 
relationship with the Council. 

The Temporary Social Commission, 
created by the Council to make rec- 
ommendations on permanent organi- 
zation, had the benefit of proposals 
made by British and American groups 
concerned with social work and social 


* Chief, Assistance Analysis Section, 
Statistics and Analysis Division, Bureau of 
Public Assistance. Mrs. Simons repre- 
sented the Social Security Board (now the 
Social Security Administration in the Fed- 
eral Security Agency) as an observer at 
the meetings of the Temporary Social 
Commission of the United Nations, April 
29-May 17. 

1See the Bulletin, November 1944, pp. 
9-12, and November 1945, pp. 10-14. 





security. In the United States, a pro- 
posal for an international organiza- 
tion in the field of social welfare was 
developed by representatives of na- 
tional private social work organiza- 
tions after exploratory discussions 
with representatives of governmental 
agencies, including the Social Security 
Board, and the Division of Interna- 
tional Labor, Social, and Health Af- 
fairs of the State Department. The 
proposal was presented to the Under 
Secretary of State in January of this 
year by the National Committee on 
International Organization for Social 
Welfare, operating under the auspices 
of the National Social Welfare As- 
sembly, and was made available to the 
members of the Temporary Social 
Commission. 


Temporary Social Commission 


Establishment 


The Economic and Social Council, 
at its first meeting in London in Feb- 
ruary 1946, established the Tempo- 
rary Social Commission to advise it 
on international organization in the 
social field. The Commission was 
asked to review the present organiza- 
tions in this field and the problems 
not covered by them and to make rec- 
ommendations on the desirability of 
establishing any new international 
organization in the social field; to re- 
port on the advisability of bringing 
under the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil the activities in this field that have 
been carried by the League of Nations 
and the International Penal and Pen- 
itentiary Commission; to assume tem- 
porarily—pending the establishment 
of permanent machinery—the work 
of the League of Nations on traffic in 
women and children and on child wel- 


fare; and to report on social problems 
requiring immediate attention. 

The Commission was composed of 
eight members, appointed to serve un- 
til March 31, 1947. The members were 
from the following countries: the 
United Kingdom, France, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Colombia, Peru, Cuba, Greece, 
and Yugoslavia. Henry Hauck of 
France was elected Chairman, S. W. 
Harris of the United Kingdom, Vice 
Chairman, and Dr. Frantisek Kraus 
of Czechoslovakia, Rapporteur. Miss 
Katharine Lenroot, Chief of the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau, served as Secre- 
tary of the Commission and was as- 
sisted by Miss Alice Shaffer of the 
U. S. Department of State. 

The Commission met from April 29 
to May 17 at the United Nations 
headquarters at Hunter College, New 
York City. In the opening address, 
Henri Laugier, Assistant Secretary 
General for Social Affairs, called on 
the Commission to lay down “a world 
policy intended to fight poverty and 
social decadence by improving the 
conditions of the material existence 
of the masses and placing at the dis- 
posal of all the full wealth of civiliza- 
tion.” This broad democratic con- 
cept of its purposes dominated the 
Commission’s discussions and deci- 
sions. 

The influence of modern demo- 
cratic concepts on the Commission’s 
thinking was evident in its consistent 
concern with the conditions of life of 
populations as a whole and its insist- 
ence that beneficiaries of social pro- 
grams participate in formulation of 
policies affecting such programs. The 
attitudes and recommendations of 
the Commission were also marked by 
emphasis on the interdependence of 
social and economic policies and the 
necessity of using economic measures 
to gain social objectives. This broad 
approach led to emphasis on the rela- 
tionship of the social aspects of the 
activities of other international agen- 
cies in related fields to the work of 
any organization in the social field 
and the need for coordination. The 
discussions reflected a dissatisfaction 
with past accomplishments in im- 
proving social conditions throughout 
the world and a vigorous determina- 
tion not to be held down by prewar 
patterns but to start afresh with a 
bolder approach to social problems of 
an international character. 
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Concept of Modern Social Policy 


The central core of the Commis- 
Sion’s recommendations emerged in 
its early consideration of the meaning 
of “social policy under conditions of 
contemporary society.” Because of 
the varying interpretation of “social 
policy,” “social affairs,” and “social 
welfare,” the Commission decided 
that before it could carry out its as- 
signment it must clarify and define 
the term “social.” The Preparatory 
Commission of the United Nations 
had not attempted to limit the scope 
of this term, declaring only that it 
embraced “a wide variety of topics.” 

The Temporary Social Commission 
rejected the interpretation which 
associates the “social fleld” with 
charitable activities of the privileged 
classes, as old-fashioned and hurt- 
ful to human dignity and to a sense of 
democratic equality. In the words of 
the Chairman, “solidarity has been 
substituted for charity.” Purther- 
more, it was felt that, whereas social 
work in the past tended to be limited 
to services for special groups of people, 
such as the young, the aged, and the 
disabled, the field must be broadened 
if effective social policy is to be de- 
veloped. Dr. Kraus of Czechoslovakia 
made a vigorous appeal in behalf of 
a broad concept of social policy, de- 
claring that the social field is no 
longer concerned only with the care of 
the “socially wounded”—with a kind 
of emergency aid to those already in- 
jured—but rather with the common 
needs of all—those in “the fighting 
lines and not yet wounded.” 

After intensive work, the Commis- 
sion agreed to interpret the term 
“social” as encompassing the standard 
of living of the entire population, with 
emphasis on the organization of 
public administration, so as to assure 
to the whole population of a country 
goods and services necessary to meet 
common needs. As stated in the 
Commission’s report, “The standard 
to be attained is the well-being of all 
members of the community.” In sup- 
port of this interpretation the Com- 
mission cited a statement in the 
American proposal for an Interna- 
tional Social Welfare Organization 
which refers to “enabling individuals 
and families to lead personally satisfy- 
ing and socially useful lives.” Selected 
for special mention as essential goods 
and services were adequate housing, 


food, clothing, education, health serv- 
ice, facilities for recreation, and 
“satisfactory working conditions 
based on freedom of association.” 


Content of the Social Field 


The Commission’s approach makes 
social services for groups with special 
needs supplementary to basic eco- 
nomic and social measures to raise 
the general standard of living. Ac- 
cordingly, the Commission divided the 
subjects with which social policy is 
concerned into three main divisions: 
the standard of living; social services 
for special groups; and social policy 
for special regions, such as the war- 
ravaged countries and industrially 
underdeveloped countries. The sub- 
ject matter covered in these divisions 
was outlined as follows: 


I. Standard of Living (Common 
Human Needs) 
A. Components of the standard of 
living: 
Housing 
Food and nutrition 
Clothing 
Health and medical care 
Education 
Recreation 


B. General aspects of the standard 

of living: 

Income and cost of living 
(wages, earnings ... fam- 
ily allowances, social secu- 
rity, unemployment insur- 
ance, social assistance, 
family budgets, home man- 
agement, consumer pro- 
tection) 

Protection during work 
(working conditions, hours 
of work, employment of 
children and young per- 
sons, protection of women 
workers, protection of the 
health of workers, guaran- 
tee of right of organization 
and right to strike) 

Family life (general con- 
servation and protection, 
marriage, divorce, separa- 
tion, maintenance, illegiti- 
macy, adoption, guardian- 
ship, parent education, 
family guidance, and wel- 
fare) 

C. Quantitative and qualitative 
measures of standard of liv- 
ing 

II. Social Services for Special Groups 

A. Welfare of children and ado- 

lescents: 

Maternity and child welfare 

Youth guidance 

Homeless children, foster 


care in private homes or in 
institutions 

Protection against neglect 
and exploitation 


Juvenile delinquency—pre- 
vention and treatment 
Care of physically and men- 
tally handicapped children 
B. Special problems of rural pop- 
ulation 
Welfare of aged persons 
Care and rehabilitation of dis- 
abled and handicapped per- 
sons 
Prevention of crime and treat- 
ment of offenders 
F. Prevention of commercialized 
vice, rehabilitation of prosti- 
tutes 
G. Prevention of addiction to, and 
control of, dangerous drugs 
Ill. Social Policy for Special Regions 
A. Underdeveloped areas: 
Policies and services in un- 
derdeveloped areas 
Social problems of dependent 
territories 
B. Countries affected directly by 
war: 
General relief and rehabili- 
tation 
Relief and protection of 
homeless or abandoned 
children, and other chil- 
dren especially affected by 
war 
Care of refugees and dis- 
placed persons 
Transfer and resettlement 
C. Migration 


yA 


Basic Principles 


Interdependence of social and eco- 
nomic policy.—A statement made by 
President Roosevelt to the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference in 1944 be- 
came a keynote of the discussions: 
“We have learned too well that social 
problems and economic problems are 
not separate watertight compart- 
ments in the international any more 
than in the national sphere. In in- 
ternational as in national affairs, eco- 
nomic policy can no longer be an end 
in itself; it is merely a means for 
achieving social objectives.” 

The members from the Latin- 
American countries pointed out that 
this interdependence is particularly 
marked in the nations that are in- 
dustrially underdeveloped. The mem- 
bers from Peru and Colombia, Man- 
uel Seoane and Gerardo Molina, de- 
clared in a joint memorandum that in 
the underdeveloped countries social 
problems of the type that had been 
the concern of the League of Nations 
in its work on social questions are 
symptoms of more deeply rooted prob- 
lems. Illegitimacy, neglect of children 
and old people, and increase in delin- 
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quency can be reduced only as the 
basic problems of low wages, poor 
housing, and insufficient food and 
clothing are solved. Social services to 
prevent juvenile delinquency, for ex- 
ample, mean little as long as the earn- 
ings of wage earners are so low that 
they cannot give their families the 
necessities of life. Believing that “the 
great social problems of the less devel- 
oped countries have their principal 
origin in their economic weakness” 
and that “peoples of scanty resources 
cannot achieve the total solution of 
their problems,” these members called 
for international cooperation in a pol- 
icy directed towards industrialization, 
introduction of a variety of produc- 
tion, and an increase in technical effi- 
ciency in production. 

Dr. Ramiro Guerra of Cuba stressed 
the relationship of social problems in 
Latin America to the prices paid for 
their agricultural products and raw 
materials by the economically more 
highly developed countries, which can 
often fix prices unilaterally to the 
benefit of the buying nation. As an 
example of the direct effect on indi- 
vidual human beings of prices deter- 
mined in international markets, he 
cited the wages of the workers in the 
Cuban sugar industry, which are de- 
termined on the basis of the price of 
sugar during the preceding 2 weeks, 
so that wages automatically rise and 
fall with the price of sugar. He also 
pointed out that, while the Cuban 
Government has planned a compre- 
hensive national housing program, 
whether it can carry it out will de- 
pend on the quantity and price of ex- 
ported products. 

The Commission in its report de- 
fined economic policy as concerned 
with “the production of goods and 
services and their distribution to the 
best advantage of the community.” 
It stressed the need for close coordi- 
nation of economic with social pol- 
icy—through the collective effort of 
the entire community—so as to secure 
a proper relationship between prices 
and incomes. This coordination is 
essential at the national level, the 
Commission pointed out, in order to 
improve the conditions of life for at 
least half the peoples of the world who 
now cannot achieve a decent standard 
of living. Only through such coordi- 
nation can there be an equitable 
distribution of the national income 





among all classes in the community. 

Coordination of economic and so- 
cial policy is also necessary at the 
international level to raise the level 
of living in countries with low stand- 
ards because the wide differences in 
the living standards of different na- 
tions are a potent cause of “interna- 
tional discontent” and ultimately of 
war. In the words of the Prime Min- 
ister of the United Kingdom at the 
opening session of the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations, “without 
social justice and security there is no 
real foundation for peace, for it is 
among the socially disinherited and 
those who have nothing to lose that 
the gangster and aggressor recruit 
their supporters.” 

While it was in session, the Tempo- 
rary Social Commission got into con- 
tact with the Economic and Employ- 
ment Commission—another of the nu- 
clear commissions established by the 
Economic and Social Council. It was 
agreed that economic and social pol- 
icy must be coordinated and that the 
two Commissions must work together 
closely so as to harmonize their sug- 
gestions to the Council. 


Participation of beneficiaries.—To 
be democratic, social policy must have 
the approval of those affected by 
the policy. The Commission recom- 
mended that labor and agricultural 
and similar unions, as most repre- 
sentive of the beneficiaries of Social 
programs, should participate in the 
administration of these programs. 
France, for example, since its libera- 
tion, has changed its social insurance 
legislation to give the trade-union 
representatives more control. As 
adopted by the Economic and Social 
Council, this concept of the Commis- 
sion took the following form: “The 
activities of the United Nations in the 
social field shall be based upon demo- 
cratic principles; these activities shall 
be conducted in the interest of all 
peoples concerned, and with the active 
participation of the organizations 
which unite groups of people con- 
cerned with such activities (trade 
unions of workers, agricultural soci- 
eties, et cetera).” The Commission 
considered that voluntary agencies 
must accept these democratic prin- 
ciples if they are to make a valuable 
contribution in carrying out modern 
social policy. 


Review of Existing Organizations 


Having agreed on a definition of the 
term “social” and on basic principles, 
the Commission reviewed the work of 
existing or proposed international or- 
ganizations that cover some aspects of 
the social field or whose work is closely 
related to it—the ILO, Food and 
Agriculture Organization, UNESCO, 
UNRRA, and the World Health Or- 
ganization. Early in the session these 
organizations, except for the World 
Health Organization, which had not 
yet been established,? had been in- 
vited to send represeritatives to con- 
fer with the Commission and to submit 
written information on their pro- 
grams. 

Consideration of the activities of 
these organizations led the Commis- 
sion to three main conclusions that 
became the basis of its recommenda- 
tions: successful activity of the 
United Nations in the social field will 
require the continuous cooperation of 
these agencies, but they should be left 
freedom of action to carry on their 
own work; “the role of the United Na- 
tions is to coordinate and stimulate 
the activities of the specialized agen- 
cies, to avoid overlapping and omis- 
sions and to secure the participation 
of these agencies” in carrying out the 
social policy established by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and by the 
General Assembly; and the United 
Nations should carry on social activi- 
ties that do not fall within the scope 
of any of the existing agencies. 


Recommendation for a Permanent 
Social Commission 

To implement these conclusions, 
the Temporary Commission recom- 
mended that a permanent Social 
Commission be established under the 
Economic and Social Council. 

Composition. — After considerable 
discussion of the relative merits of 
appointing nongovernmental experts 
in their personal capacities or official 
representatives of governments, it was 
agreed to recommend that the Com- 
mission be composed of 18 members, 
selected for their expert knowledge in 
the field and appointed for a 3-year 
term—13 to be representatives of and 
appointed by the governments select- 
ed for membership on the Commission 
by the Council and 5 nongovern- 
mental members appointed in their 


* See pages 16 and 28. 
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personal capacity by the Council on 
the nomination of the governments 
chosen. As is noted below, this form 
of composition was not adopted by the 
Economic and Social Council. 

Representatives of specialized 
agencies are to be asked to attend ses- 
sions of the Commission, and recip- 
rocal representation is to be arranged 
with other commissions in the social 
and economic fields. 

Functions.—The functions of the 
Social Commission were outlined as 
follows: 

1. To advise the Council on the 
development of general social policy 
and on the formulation of social prin- 
ciples to serve as a frame of reference 
for the work of specialized agencies 
and commissions in the social field. 

2. To aid in coordinating activi- 
ties in the social field, including the 
maintenance of a current record of all 
activities of any of the agencies and 
in advising the Council concerning 
liaison relationships, cross-represen- 
tation, and other means of coordina- 
tion. 

3. To keep the Council informed 
concerning the progress made by gov- 
ernments in the practical application 
of social policies. 

4. To consider and advise on 
measures that may need to be under- 
taken by international agencies or 
suggested to governments. 

These recommendations were 
adopted with a reservation by one of 
the eight members, the representa- 
tive of the United Kingdom, that the 
functions were too extensive. 


Provision for Social Welfare Activ- 
ities 

In addition, the Temporary Com- 
mission recommended that the per- 
manent Social Commission should 
provide for carrying on social welfare 
activities not covered by any of the 
existing organizations. The  sub- 
jects found to be the special province 
of social welfare include: measures 
for helping individuals and families 
when necessary, to use available re- 
sources to meet their needs; admin- 
istration of social assistance; care, 
protection, and service for groups 
with special needs; and social serv- 
ices in countries with special needs, 
such as industrially underdeveloped 
countries and those directly affected 
by the war. 


These activities, according to 
the Commission’s recommendations, 
would include not only collection and 
distribution of information, research 
and field studies, and advisory service 
but also practical help. For example, 
it was suggested that a model service 
be set up on the care of retarded and 
delinquent children—an urgent prob- 
lem at this time because of the experi- 
ence of youth in resistance movements 
during the war and their participation 
in many acts which are normally con- 
sidered criminal. Other aspects of the 
Commission’s activities would include 
calling conferences on special sub- 
jects, developing principles or stand- 
ards, and drafting conventions, seeing 
that they are negotiated, and keeping 
informed on their implementation. 

The Temporary Commission did 
not come to a conclusion on how these 
activities could best be organized. It 
recommended that the permanent So- 
cial Commission give early considera- 
tion to whether these activities should 
be carried on by the Social Commis- 
sion itself or by a social welfare sub- 
committee under the Social Commis- 
sion or by a subsidiary organ estab- 
lished by the General Assembly. Al- 
though the Commission believed that 
there might be some justification for 
creating a specialized social welfare 
agency, as has been done in other 
fields, it concluded that there would 
be advantages of staff service and 
financial support in bringing the so- 
cial welfare agency within the frame- 
work of the Economic and Social 
Council. 


Subcommission on children.—The 
Commission recommended that a sub- 
commission on children be set up to 
work under whatever social welfare 
body is established. It pointed out 
that child welfare involves many as- 
pects, some of which existing organi- 
zations already cover—such as educa- 
tion, which is the concern of UNESCO, 
child labor and youth employment, 
which come under the ILO, and child 
health, which will be covered by the 
World Health Organization. For this 
reason the Commission stressed the 
importance of a broad approach to 
child welfare by an agency that views 
the subject as a whole, in cooperation 
with other intergovernmental organi- 
zations concerned with particular 
phases of the problem. The Commis- 


sion accordingly suggested that the 
subcommission be composed of a small 
number of outstanding child welfare 
experts, both governmental and non- 
governmental, and of representatives 
of other international organizations. 


Continuation of the League of Na- 
tions work.—In accordance with its 
assignment, the Temporary Commis- 
sion reviewed the work of the League 
of Nations in the social field. The 
League at first had limited this phase 
of its work to developing measures— 
through investigation and draft con- 
ventions—to aid in suppressing traf- 
fic in women and children. A little 
later it set up an advisory committee 
on child welfare, which maintained a 
Child Welfare Information Center 
and published a series of reports on 
various problems, such as the treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquency and ille- 
gitimacy. This work was later ex- 
tended to include the adult offender, 
activities in this field being carried on 
in cooperation with the International 
Penal and Penitentiary Commission. 
All these activities were carried on 
under the Advisory Committee on So- 
cial Questions. 

The Temporary Commission decid- 
ed that these activities of the League 
should be carried on by the United 
Nations but with a bolder and more 
constructive approach. Accordingly, 
it was suggested that the permanent 
Commission should make the neces- 
Sary arrangements for undertaking 
the various phases of this work. The 
Secretariat was asked to see that the 
system of annual reports from gov- 
ernments is maintained uninter- 
ruptedly. 


Activities of the International Penal 
and Penitentiary Commission 


The Temporary Social Commission 
considered it important that there 
should be an effective medium for 
studying the prevention of crime and 
the treatment of offenders on a wide 
international basis. The Internation- 
al Penal and Penitentiary Commis- 
sion, which has been in existence 
since 1872, has done valuable work on 
many aspects of these problems. The 
Temporary Commission, however, be- 
lieved the United Nations should as- 
sume responsibility in this field. It 
therefore recommended that the per- 
manent Social Commission be asked 
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to consult with the International Pe- 
nal and Penitentiary Commission as 
a basis for recommending whether 
the latter should continue its work 
on the present lines in cooperation 
with an appropriate organ of the 
United Nations, or whether its func- 
tions should be taken over by an es- 
pecially constituted bedy of the United 
Nations brought into direct relation- 
ship with the permanent Social Com- 
mission. It was thought that the 
second course would assure greater 
resources and the support of a larger 
number of countries. 

Urgent problems requiring im- 
mediate attention.—-The members 
from Greece and Yugoslavia kept be- 
fore the Temporary Commission the 
acute social problems in countries 
that have suffered from war and oc- 
cupation, especially the needs of 
homeless children, which are appall- 
ingly tragic in both countries. The 
Greek member, Mr. Argyropoulos, said 
in a memorandum: “.. . besides the 
great proportion of children and 
youths in teen age suffering from dis- 
ease and undernourishment, there are 
thousands of them roving all around 
the country in complete destitution 
and without support” because “their 
parents or next of kin have been exe- 
cuted by the invader or have perished 
from starvation or disease.” 


The needs of children in the war- 
affected countries were likewise 
stressed by the UNRRA representa- 
tives in their discussion of the im- 
portance of continuing some of 
UNRRA’s welfare activities after 
their termination late in 1946. 
Among urgent problems that the per- 
manent Social Commission should 
provide for are the care of orphaned 
children, including questions of legal 
guardianship; reeducation of children 
who have been living under extremely 
abnormal conditions; readjustment 
of displaced persons into a normal 
life; rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped; the rebuilding of social 
welfare institutions; and the training 
of social workers and exchange of 
staff. The Temporary Commission 
asked that the permanent Commis- 
sion, when established, give priority to 
plans for dealing with these problems. 

The Commission also considered 
the problems of the industrially un- 
derdeveloped countries urgent, be- 
cause of the low level of living among 


the peoples of these countries. The 
members from Peru and Colombia 
suggested that subcommissions be 
established to study the possibility of 
setting up international bodies to deal 
with the problems of clothing, inade- 
quate diets, housing, and raising the 
level of wages by increasing the eco- 
nomic capacity of countries through 
greater industrialization and better 
prices on the world market for their 
exports. The permanent Commis- 
sion was also asked to give prompt 
attention to these problems. 

Scope of activities—An important 
aspect of the Commission’s report was 
the recommendation that activities to 
deal with social problems should not 
be limited to information, research, 
and advisory services but should in- 
clude practical help, such as sending 
trained personnel to countries in need 
of such service, developing model in- 
stitutions, and helping financially 
when necessary. For example, the 
Commission suggested that, as one 
way of helping underdeveloped coun- 
tries until they can achieve a greater 
degree of industrialization, financial 
assistance should be made available 
to provide needed social services, and 
recommended that the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment make provision for loans and 
financial assistance for social services 
as well as for economic reconstruc- 
tion. 


Recommendation for Staff 

The Temporary Commission placed 
great importance on its recommenda- 
tion that the permanent Commission 
and its subcommissions should be ade- 
quately staffed. It suggested that a 
division of the Secretariat be estab- 
lished under the Assistant Secretary 
General for Social Affairs to provide 
staff service. The report called for 
sufficient staff, experienced in the 
various branches with which the per- 
manent Commission will be con- 
cerned, for staff in the “social welfare 
field,” and for a section for work in the 
children’s field. The report further 
recommended that a close contact be 
maintained between the Secretariat’s 
Department of Economic Affairs and 
Department of Social Affairs. 


Action of the Economic and 
Social Council 


The Temporary Commission pre- 
sented its report and a draft resolu- 


tion incorporating its recommenda- 
tions to the Economic and Social 
Council at its second session, which 
convened May 25. After general dis- 
cussion the draft resolution was re- 
ferred to a drafting committee. Fol- 
lowing a proposal made by the repre- 
sentative of the United Kingdom that 
the scope of the Commission’s work be 
limited to matters in the social field 
not covered by other commissions or 
by specialized agencies, the drafting 
committee developed a compromise 
wording on this point, and the resolu- 
tion was reworded and shortened. 


Terms of Reference of Social Com- 
mission 
On June 21 the Council adopted the 
revised draft resolution, establishing 
a permanent Social Commission, with 
the following terms of reference: 


(a) To advise the Council on so- 
cial questions of a general character, 
and in particular on all matters in the 
social field not covered by specialized 
intergovernmental agencies; 

(b) To advise the Council on 
practical measures that may be 
needed in the social field; 

(c) To advise the Council on mea- 
sures needed for the coordination of 
activities in the social field; 

(d) To advise the Council on such 
international agreements and con- 
ventions on any of these matters as 
may be required, and on their execu- 
tion; 

(e) To report to the Council on 
the extent to which the recommenda- 
tions of the United Nations in the 
field of social policy are being carried 
out. 


Method of Appointment 


The Council decided on the same 
method of appointment for all its 
commissions, including the Social 
Commission. Although there had 
been considerable support in the nu- 
clear commissions for the Council’s 
appointing individuals to the com- 
missions in their personal capacities, 
the Council decided that all members 
of commissions should be designated 
by their governments. The Social 
Commission will therefore consist of 
an official representative from each of 
18 nations selected by the Council. 
The Secretary General, however, is to 
consult with the selected governments 
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before the names of representatives 
are confirmed by the Council, in order 
to secure “a balanced representation 
in the various fields covered by the 
Commission.” 


Matters Referred for Further Con- 
sideration 

The Council referred to the new 
Commission for early consideration 
and recommendation to the Council 
the following matters: 

1. The suggestions of the Tempo- 
rary Commission as to provision need- 
ed in the social welfare field. 

2. Consideration of the best way 
of carrying on functions with refer- 
ence to traffic in women and children, 
child welfare, the prevention of 
crime, and the treatment of offenders 


on a broad international basis in close 
association with other social problems. 
The Social Commission was asked to 
take steps to create a subcommission, 
especially constituted for work in the 
child welfare field. 

3. The observations of the Tem- 
porary Commission concerning social 
problems requiring immediate atten- 
tion, especially problems in countries 
affected by the war or enemy occupa- 
tion and in underdeveloped countries. 
It requested that the Social Commis- 
sion give special attention “‘to the ur- 
gent need for finding some way of 
dealing with important aspects of the 
work of UNRRA” after its termina- 
tion. The Social Commission was also 
asked to consider setting up interna- 
tional machinery in the fields of hous- 


ing and of town and country planning. 

The recommendations for an ade- 
quate staff for the Social Commission 
and its Committees were referred to 
the Secretary General. 


Next Steps 


Presumably the Council at its next 
session, which is scheduled to open in 
New York on September 11, will name 
the countries to be represented on the 
permanent Social Commission. The 
next steps can then be taken in setting 
up the Commission. As soon as it is 
established, the Social Commission 
will have to face complex and impor- 
tant problems, and its decisions will 
largely determine the effectiveness of 
international organization in the so- 
cial field. 





(Continued from page 4) 
priations authorized by the Social 
Security Act Amendments of 1946, ap- 
proved August 10, bring the total 
amounts available for 1946-47 to $11 
million for maternal and child health, 
$7.5 million for services for crippled 
children, and $3.5 million for child 
welfare services. 


Public Employment Offices Re- 
turned to States 


Return of public employment of- 
fices to State control on November 15 
was provided in the Labor-Federal 
Security Appropriation Act, 1947, 
which directed the Secretary of Labor 
to transfer to the appropriate agency 
in each State “the operation of State 
and local public employment office 
facilities and properties which were 
transferred by such State to the Fed- 
eral Government in 1942 to promote 
the national war effort.” Operation 
of special veterans’ employment serv- 
ices under the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944 and of the employ- 
ment office facilities and services in 
the District of Columbia remain with 
the U. S. Employment Service, which 
is also responsible under the Wagner- 
Peyser Act for ensuring adequate and 
uniform operating standards of State 
and local employment offices. The 
present legislation ensures protection 
of the rights of employees transferred 
from Federal to State employment. 

The current act appropriates $43 
million for administration, operation, 
and maintenance of the USES and for 


the special veterans’ employment 
services. Of this amount, $11 million 
is specified for “liquidation of unre- 
corded and contingent obligations, in- 
cluding the payment of accrued an- 
nual leave, arising in connection with 
the transfer of employment office 
facilities and services to State opera- 
tion.” The sum of $42.8 million is ap- 
propriated for grants to States, begin- 
ning November 16, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Wagner-Peyser 
Act (June 6, 1933) and the pertinent 
provisions of the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act. The necessity for State 
matching of Federal funds under 
the Wagner-Peyser Act is, however, 
waived until July 1, 1948. 


UN’s International Refugee and 
World Health Organizations 


In addition to setting up a perma- 
nent Social Commission (see page 
11) and establishing five other main 
commissions and four subcommis- 
sions to carry on its work in the eco- 
nomic and social fields, the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions set up two other international 
organizations during its second ses- 
sion, held in New York from May 25 
to June 21. 


New International Refugee Organi- 
zation.—To meet the urgent problem 
of providing care to the displaced per- 
sons and refugees of Europe and 
China when UNRRA’s program is dis- 
continued, the Council had estab- 
lished a Special Committee on Refu- 


gees and Displaced Persons in Febru- 
ary 1946. The committee convened in 
London during April and prepared 
suggestions for a draft constitution 
of a new International Refugee Or- 
ganization. This report was reviewed 
and amended by the Economic and 
Social Council at its New York meet- 
ing. 

In essence, the Council proposes for 
consideration by the member govern- 
ments of the United Nations an inter- 
national operating agency, temporary 
in character, to provide care through 
repatriation or resettlement to “genu- 
ine refugees and displaced persons” 
and to assure assistance to these peo- 
ple pending their repatriation or re- 
settlement. Membership in the new 
international organization is open to 
all UN members, and also to other 
“peace loving States” upon recom- 
mendation of the Executive Commit- 
tee by two-thirds majority vote of 
the General Council. 

Since operating funds for the new 
organization are a major concern, the 
Council estavlished a Committee on 
Finance, which met in London in July 
and prepared provisional administra- 
tive and operating budgets for the 
first financial year, with a proposed 
scale of contributions from the mem- 
ber nations. 

Member governments of the United 
Nations are now reviewing both the 
draft constitution and the report of 
the Finance Committee. Their com- 
ments will be reviewed at the next 


(Continued on page 28) 
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International Action Toward Social Security 


for Seamen 


By Ida C. Merriam* 


Possibly the first formal action of the United States in the 
field of social security was a system of health insurance for sea- 
men established in 1798. In June 1946, at the maritime session 
of the International Labor Conference in Seattle, representa- 
tives of this country worked with delegates from more than 
30 other governments that are members of the International 
Labor Office to draw up conventions and recommendations 
which foreshadow great eventual gains in the security and wel- 


fare of seamen the world over. 


IN THE TWO conventions and the two 
recommendations relating to social 
security for seafarers which were 
adopted by the maritime session of the 
International Labor Conference 
which met in Seattle during June 
1946, the broad outlines of a program 
of social security protection for sea- 
men throughout the world are traced 
for the first time in official interna- 
tional instruments. The two con- 
ventions, even if they are imple- 
mented by all the major maritime 
countries, will assure the carrying out 
of only a part of that program. For 
seamen employed on ships flying the 
flag of their country of residence, the 
social insurance protections guaran- 
teed by the conventions are substan- 
tial and reasonably adequate. For 
nonresident seamen, the guarantees 
are very limited, though they go be- 
yond those available today to nonres- 
ident seamen employed on the ships 
of a number of countries. The Con- 
ference recognized the importance of 
more adequate social security protec- 
tion for nonresident seamen, but de- 
cided that at this time the most that 
could be accomplished was to point 
the way toward further international 


*Bureau of Research and Statistics, Di- 
vision of Coordination Studies. Mrs. 
Merriam was one of the advisers to the 
United States Government delegates to 
the Conference. Wiibur J. Cohen, As- 
sistant Director of the Bureau of Re- 
search and Statistics, also served as ad- 
viser and was the United States Govern- 
ment member of the Social Security Com- 
mittee for the first part of the Confer- 
ence. Mrs. Merriam was a _ substitute 
member of the Committee and acting 
member during the latter part of the Con- 
ference. 

Throughout the article the terms sea- 
farers and seamen have been used as syn- 
onymous and as including officer ratings. 
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agreement and cooperation through 
the adoption of a recommendation to 
member governments. 


Background of the Seattle Confer- 
ence 


Because of the international char- 
acter of the shipping industry, the 
severity of competition, and the con- 
sequent importance of establishing 
international labor standards for the 
industry, the International Labor Or- 
ganization has from its inception 
given special attention to maritime 
labor problems. Maritime matters 
are always considered by a special 
maritime session of the Conference. 
The first such session was held in 
1920; the meeting just closed was the 
twenty-eighth session of the Confer- 
ence and the sixth maritime session. 
A Joint Maritime Commission, which 
consists of representatives of ship- 
owners and of seamen, and was estab- 
lished by the Governing Body of the 
International Labor Organization in 
1920, meets between maritime sessions 
of the Conference to discuss and make 
recommendations with regard to any 
maritime labor problem referred to it 
by the Office or suggested for discus- 
sion by the members of the Commis- 
sion. 

Previous maritime sessions of the 
International Labor Conference have 
adopted 13 conventions, relating to 
such matters as the minimum age of 
employment, placement facilities, sea- 
men’s articles of agreement, officers’ 
competency certificates, repatriation, 
shipowners’ liability, holidays with 
pay, sickness insurance, and hours of 
work and manning. The conventions 
relating to the last three subjects are 
not yet in force, since they have thus 
far failed to receive the minimum 


number of ratifications necessary to 
bring them into effect. All three of 
these conventions were adopted by 
the two maritime sessions of the Con- 
ference held in October 1936. Un- 
doubtedly, the economic depression 
and the war interfered with the proc- 
ess of ratification in several countries. 

It is of interest that the United 
States has ratified five International 
Labor conventions, all of them mari- 
time conventions. Two of the five are 
among the conventions adopted in 
1936 and not yet in force—the holi- 
days with pay and the hours of work 
and manning conventions. The oth- 
ers, also adopted by the 1936 Confer- 
ence, relate to officers’ competency 
certificates, minimum age at sea, and 
shipowners’ liability for sick and in- 
jured seamen. 

There were no maritime sessions of 
the International Labor Conference 
between October 1936 and the meeting 
in Seattle in June 1946. Repeatedly 
during the war, however, the Govern- 
ing Body of the ILO indicated its 
awareness of the urgency of planning 
for improved conditions for maritime 
workers immediately after the war 
was over. The Joint Maritime Com- 
mission met in 1942 and requested the 
ILO to submit to its next meeting a 
statement on the conditions of serv- 
ice of seamen in the principal mari- 
time nations, and to consider the pos- 
sibility of preparing an International 
Maritime Charter setting out guiding 
principles for social legislation for 
seamen throughout the world. 

Before the ILO could act on the 
latter suggestion, the seamen them- 
selves, through the Seamen’s Section 
of the International Transport Work- 
ers’ Federation and the International 
Mercantile Marine Officers’ Associa- 
tion, presented their demands for im- 
proved conditions in the form of an 
International Seafarers’ Charter.’ 
The Charter was adopted by the sea- 
men’s representatives of 12 maritime 
countries at a conference held in Lon- 
don in July 1944. It set forth first the 
general basis for the seamen’s de- 
mands: 


The officers and men of the mer- 
chant navy hereby affirm that pro- 


1International Transport Workers’ Fed- 
eration, Proposals for an International 
Seafarers’ Charter Adopted by the Inter- 
national Transport Workers’ Federation 
and the International Mercantile Marine 
Officers’ Association. London, August 1944. 
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found changes are needed in the con- 
ditions under which they carry out 
their occupation, if the merchant navy 
is to rank as an industry providing a 
decent livelihood to those dependent 
on it. 

... the international character of 
the shipping industry makes it im- 
perative to seek the widest possible 
uniformity in the working conditions 
of the seafarers, as otherwise the 
standards of the most advanced 
countries will always be endangered 
by those of the countries lagging be- 
hind. During the present war it has 
proved possible to bring about a 
greater measure of uniformity than 
ever before in both the basic wage 
rates and other conditions of the sea- 
farers of the United Nations. This 
creates an unprecedented opportunity 
for winning all the maritime nations 
for the acceptance of international 
minimum standards... 

The seafarers’ trade union organ- 
isations, carrying out the will of their 
memberships, have made a full con- 
tribution in the struggle against 
fascism and national socialism and 
have placed their services unreserv- 
edly at the disposal of the war effort, 
but they feel that when the period of 
relief and rehabilitation comes, it 
will be the time also for meeting the 
seafarers’ justified claims for decent 
conditions as set forth in this Sea- 
men’s Charter, which in their opinion 
contains nothing that can be con- 
sidered exaggerated and impossible 
of achievement in an efficiently oper- 
ated industry. 

There followed detailed demands 
with regard to wages, hours, accom- 
modation, social security, and other 
matters. Finally the document 
called upon the ILO to arrange the 
necessary consultations between man- 
agement, labor, and governments to 
bring into effect international agree- 
ments for carrying out the terms of 
the Charter. 

This request became the major item 
on the agenda of the Joint Maritime 
Commission when it met in January 
of 1945. The Commission recom- 
mended that a tripartite preparatory 
technical conference of maritime 
countries be held in the fall of that 
year to prepare draft conventions on 
the various subjects included in the 
Seafarers’ Charter, for presentation 
to a special maritime session of the 
International Labor Conference to be 
convened as soon thereafter as pos- 
sible. There were three subjects on 
which the Commission had some 
question as to whether international 
minimum standards could be formu- 
lated in time for consideration by the 
preparatory conference or for action 


by a maritime session to be held in 
1946. These were continuous em- 
ployment; entry, training, and pro- 
motion; and social insurance. Con- 
sequently arrangements were made to 
have these subjects studied in advance 
by special technical committees. The 
Special Committee on Social Insur- 
ance, with four shipowners’ and four 
seafarers’ representatives appointed 
by the Joint Maritime Commission 
and seven experts appointed respec- 
tively by the governments of the 
United States,? Australia, Belgium, 
France, the United Kingdom, the 
Netherlands, and Norway, met in Lon- 
don in July 1945. This committee 
made sufficient progress in formulat- 
ing areas of agreement to lead the 
ILO to place the subject of social se- 
curity for seafarers on the agenda for 
the preparatory conference. 

The Maritime Preparatory Techni- 
cal Conference met in Copenhagen in 
November 1945. As a result of its 
work, agreements were reached on the 
substance of a number of draft con- 
ventions and recommendations to be 
placed on the agenda of the full Con- 
ference for action. These agreements 
were prepared by the ILO in the form 
of draft texts and in this form became 
the basis for the work of the Seattle 
Conference. 


Organization of the Seattle Confer- 
ence 


Thirty-two member nations sent 
delegations to the Seattle Conference. 
Twenty-three were complete delega- 
tions—that is, they included one 
worker, one employer, and two gov- 
ernment delegates. The other coun- 
tries sent government delegates only 
or, in two cases, one government and 
one worker delegate. Under the 
ILO Constitution, a worker dele- 
gate cannot vote if there is no em- 
ployer delegate from his country, and 
vice versa. Government members of 
incomplete delegations are, however, 
entitled to vote. All the major mari- 
time nations were represented by 
complete delegations. 

The United States Government 
delegates were Secretary of Labor 
Schwellenbach and Congressman 
Henry Jackson of Washington, a 


?The United States Government mem- 
ber was I. S. Falk, Director of the Bureau 
of Research and Statistics, Social Security 
Board (now the Social Security Adminis- 
tration in the Federal Security Agency). 


member of the House Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Committee. Con- 
gressman Richard Welch of Califor- 
nia, also a member of the House Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee, was a substitute delegate 
and adviser. The United States Gov- 
ernment delegation included 15 ad- 
visers from the several interested 
Government departments. The Unit- 
ed States employer delegate was Mait- 
land Pennington, Vice President of 
the National Federation of American 
Shipping. The United States worker 
delegate, Harry Lundberg, President 
of the Seafarers International Union 
of North America, was detained in 
San Francisco throughout June and 
sent as his substitute the vice presi- 
dent of his union, Morris Weisberger. 
The advisers to the workers’ delegate 
were selected in about equal number 
from seamen’s unions affiliated re- 
spectively with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and with the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. 

Congressman Jackson was elected 
President of the Conference, which 
formally opened on June 6 and closed 
on June 29. The several subject items 
on the agenda were referred to work- 
ing committees, which considered in 
detail the draft conventions and rec- 
ommendations prepared by the ILO 
on the basis of the agreements reached 
at the Copenhagen preparatory con- 
ference. The committees, like the 
Conference, are organized on a tri- 
partite basis. In committee, however, 
the worker and the employer votes 
have equal weight with the govern- 
ment votes. When there are more 
government than employer or work- 
er members on a committee, the votes 
of the latter two groups are appropri- 
ately weighted to give this result. All 
decisions in committee are made by a 
majority vote. The draft texts which 
the committees recommend to the 
Conference for adoption may also be 
amended in plenary session by a ma- 
jority vote, but an affirmative vote by 
two-thirds of those present and voting 
is required for the final adoption of a 
convention or recommendation by the 
Conference. 


Scope of Agreements Reached by 
the Conference 
The Maritime Conference of 1946 


adopted nine conventions and four 
recommendations, covering broadly 
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all major aspects of the conditions of 
employment and the standard of liv- 
ing of seamen. Both the total number 
of conventions and the scope of the 
subjects to which they relate make 
the session a notable one. This ac- 
complishment was not achieved easily 
or without controversy. None of the 
conventions meets in full the demands 
of the seamen as set forth in the In- 
ternational Seafarers’ Charter. None 
would guarantee conditions equal to 
or even approaching the most favor- 
able which some seamen now enjoy. 
Every convention, if widely adopted, 
would result in substantial improve- 
ments in conditions for many of the 
world’s seamen and in specific im- 
provements for seamen even in coun- 
tries with the most advanced condi- 
tions. 

Wages and hours.—Perhaps the 
most important, and certainly the 
most controversial, of the actions 
taken by the Conference was the 
adoption of the Wages, Hours, and 
Manning Convention. This conven- 
tion, if it is ratified by the number 
of countries necessary to bring it into 
force, will establish, for the first time, 
an international minimum wage for 
anindustry. The wage agreed upon— 
£16 or $64 a month for an able-bodied 
seaman—is in itself substantially be- 
low the $162.50 a month which able- 
bodied seamen on American vessels 
now earn. It is much closer to the 
£20-a-month figure around which col- 
lective bargaining discussions in Great 
Britain and in a number of North Eu- 
ropean countries are currently cen- 
tering. It is well above the wages paid 
to seamen in many parts of the world. 
If the minimum can be effectively en- 
forced, it will mean for a large propor- 
tion of the world’s seamen a floor of 
protection which may stand them in 
good stead if economic conditions or 
national trade rivalries result in 
increasingly severe competition for 
available world trade. 

For purposes of the convention, the 
par value of the currency of members 
which are also members of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund will be that 
currently in effect under the Articles 
of Agreement of the Fund. The mem- 
bers of the Conference were well aware 
of the problems which fluctuating cur- 
rencies could create with respect to an 
international minimum wage. It was 
recognized that an untenable position 


might result if in any country sea- 
men’s wages were forced far out of line 
with those of shore workers because 
seamen’s wages alone were tied to an 
international monetary standard. 
Clearly, therefore, what the seaman 
may gain from this convention de- 
pends in large measure on the stability 
or instability of economic conditions 
throughout the world. 

One of the controversial issues 
which came up in connection with 
almost every convention related to the 
treatment of Asiatic seamen. So far 
as wages are concerned, the com- 
promise solution finally reached by 
the Conference permits the payment 
of an adjusted equivalent of the mini- 
mum wage in the case of ships which 
employ groups of seamen who are 
usually hired in larger numbers than 
would normally be employed. It is 
now customary for European ship- 
owners to employ more Indian or 
Chinese seamen per vessel than they 
would hire if the vessels were manned 
by Europeans, and to pay the Indian 
or Chinese seamen lower wages. The 
convention places some limit on the 
cutting of wages, by requiring that the 
total wage bill be the same (or ap- 
proximately the same) no matter how 
the vessel is manned. 

The convention also sets standards 
for hours of work, with provision for 
overtime pay or compensatory time 
off in port for any time worked be- 
yond 8 hours a day and 48 hours a 
week by seamen (except those in the 
steward’s department) on distant- 
trade ships, or beyond 24 hours in a 
2-day period or 112 in a 2-week period 
for seamen on near-trade ships. 

Conditions on board ship.—The Ac- 
commodation of Crews Convention, 
1946, lays down detailed standards 
and specifications—in some impor- 
tant respects considerably below those 
in the more advanced countries—as to 
living space for the crew, lighting, 
ventilation, sanitary arrangements, 
hospital equipment, and similar mat- 
ters affecting the life of the seamen 
on board ship. The Food and Cater- 
ing (Ships Crews) Convention, 1946, 
provides for a central authority to 
supervise the standard of food sup- 
plies, catering, and cooking on board 
ship. The Certification of Ships 
Cooks Convention, 1946, stipulates 
that no one may be employed as a 
cook unless he holds a certificate of 


qualification issued by a competent 
authority. 

Qualifications of seamen.—Provi- 
sion for certification of able-bodied 
seamen on the basis of minimum spec- 
ified qualifications is called for by the 
Cert'fication of Able Seamen Conven- 
tion, 1946. Preemployment medical 
examinations to determine fitness for 
work, particularly as to hearing and 
sight of persons employed in the deck 
department, is required by the Medi- 
cal Examination (Seafarers) Conven- 
tion, 1946. A Vocational Training 
(Seafarers) Recommendation sug- 
gests certain principles which should 
be followed by member governments 
in the organization of training for sea 
service. 

Paid vacations.—The importance to 
the seaman of a paid vacation of suf- 
ficient length to enable him to see his 
family and to rest from sea service re- 
ceived recognition in the adoption of 
the Paid Vacations (Seafarers) Con- 
vention, 1946. This convention would 
guarantee an annual paid vacation, 
after 12 months of continuous service, 
of not less than 18 days for masters, 
officers, and radio officers or opera- 
tors and not less than 12 days for 
other members of the crew. A person 
with 6 but less than 12 months of serv- 
ice who leaves maritime employment, 
or a person discharged through no 
fault of his own before completing 6 
months’ service, is entitled to a pro- 
portionately reduced amount of paid 
leave. 


Social security—The Social Secur- 
ity (Seafarers) Convention, 1946, 
calls for the provision of social secur- 
ity protection to seamen in the event 
of sickness, disability, unemployment, 
old age, and death, which is at least 
as favorable as that extended to shore 
workers, and for specified protections 
whether or not similar rights are 
available to other workers. The Sea- 
farers Pensions Convention, 1946, ob- 
ligates ratifying countries to provide 
for seamen who retire from sea serv- 
ice old-age pensions of specified 
amounts at age 55 or age 60, or pen- 
sions costing at least 10 percent of the 
wages on which contributions are 
paid. These conventions and the two 
recommendations relating to social 
security are discussed in some detail 
below. 

Resolutions .—The Conference 
adopted a number of resolutions 
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which, while they have no binding 
force, may point the way toward fu- 
ture action. 

One resolution affirmed the right 
of shipowners and seamen to form 
voluntary, self-governing associa- 
tions; emphasized the need for 
collective bargaining; and urged gov- 
ernments to consult representative 
organizations of seamen and ship- 
owners in the formulation and ad- 
ministration of national laws and 
regulations affecting seamen and the 
shipping industry. 

Another resolution called on mem- 
ber states to consider the desirability 
of instituting continuous employment 
schemes for seamen and expressed 
the hope that at an early date another 
maritime session of the Conference 
would again consider the question and 
attempt to formulate a convention on 
the subject. 

The Conference adopted resolutions 
requesting the ILO to look into the 
question of seamen’s welfare in ports 
and methods of promoting it through 
international cooperation; and to 
make the necessary studies looking 
toward the development of interna- 
tional minimum standards for fisher- 
men. It also adopted, against the 
opposition of the employers’ group, a 
resolution calling on the ILO to con- 
sider the desirability of establishing 
the Joint Maritime Commission on a 
tripartite instead of the present bi- 
partite basis. The employers thought 
that government participation in the 
work of the Commission would lessen 
its effectiveness. 

There was also adopted a resolution 
submitted by the workers urging on 
all member governments prompt rati- 
fication of the conventions adopted by 
the Conference, as “the most eloquent 
tribute” possible to “the many sacri- 
fices made by seafarers and the great 
devotion with which they performed 
their duties during the war,” as well 
as proof of the sincerity of the pledges 
which were made to seafarers by 
many governments during the war. 


Ratification Provisions of Conven- 
tions Adopted by the Confer- 
ence 


The problem of obtaining prompt 
ratification and effective enforcement 
of the conventions adopted by the 
Conference ran through all the 


discussions and influenced many of 


the decisions made in committee and 
in plenary session. 

A convention which has_ been 
adopted by an International Labor 
Conference has no force, other than 
the moral and educational force of an 
agreed standard, until it has been 
ratified by two or more countries. 
When it is ratified by the requisite 
number of countries, a convention be- 
comes an international treaty and has 
the binding force of such a treaty. 
Each member agrees to submit an- 
nual reports to the ILO “on the meas- 
ures which it has taken to give effect 
to the provisions of conventions to 
which it is a party.” These reports 
are reviewed by a Committee of Ex- 
perts and by a special tripartite com- 
mittee of the International Labor 
Conference. The Constitution of the 
ILO also provides for complaints to 
the Governing Body by associations of 
employers and of workers that a 
member is not living up to the terms 
of a convention which it has ratified. 
There is also more formal procedure 
for referral to a Commission of En- 
quiry, and subsequently to the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, 
of complaints on the part of one mem- 
ber that another member is failing to 
live up to the international treaty ob- 
ligations it assumed by ratification of 
an International Labor Convention. 
This enforcement machinery has 
never been invoked. The Seafarers’ 
Charter had suggested the imposition 
of specific sanctions, in the form of 
higher harbor dues and the withhold- 
ing of fuel supplies, on shipowners who 
refuse to accept or enforce the provi- 
sions of an international agreement. 
The question of enforcement of the 
terms of international agreements 
was not specifically discussed at Se- 
attle. The problem is one which in a 
general form is now more appropri- 
ately the responsibility of the United 
Nations. 

The question of the number of rati- 
fications required to bring a conven- 
tion into force did, however, receive 
major attention at the Seattle meet- 
ings. Most ILO conventions require 
ratification by only two countries to 
bring them into effect. The govern- 
ments of many of the important mari- 
time countries were unwilling to com- 
mit themselves to adopting the 
minimum wage, for instance, or other 
conditions of employment, unless 


their main competitors undertook the 
same commitments. Consequently, 
the conventions on wages and hours, 
paid vacations, food and catering, and 
certification of ships’ cooks require to 
bring them into force the ratification 
of 9 countries, out of a designated list 
of maritime countries, including 5 
countries each of which has at least 
a million gross tons of shipping. At 
the present time, according to the fig- 
ures of the United States Maritime 
Commission, only 7 countries have a 
million or more gross tons of ship- 
ping: the United States, the United 
Kingdom, Canada, Norway, the Neth- 
erlands, France, and Sweden. The 
wages and hours convention requires 
in addition that the ratifying coun- 
tries have an aggregate tonnage of 
not less than 15 million tons. This 
provision means that either the 
United Kingdom or the United States 
will have to ratify before the conven- 
tion can come into force. 

The conventions on crew accommo- 
dations, social security, and medical 
examination of seafarers will come 
into effect upon ratification by seven 
maritime countries, four of which 
have a million or more gross tons of 
shipping. The Seafarers Pensions 
Convention requires ratification by 
five maritime countries, three of 
which have at least a million tons, 
and the Convention on Certification 
of Able Seamen requires ratification 
by only two member nations. 

An attempt was made by the work- 
ers’ group in the Social Security 
Committee to reduce the number of 
countries required to bring into force 
the general social security convention. 
The United States Government mem- 
bers supported this move. It was 
urged that the obligations undertaken 
by member governments ratifying 
that convention were of a sufficiently 
general character as not to raise the 
same kind of problem with regard to 
competitive position as did the wages 
and hours convention. The move 
was defeated, however, primarily on 
the grounds of the desirability of uni- 
form ratification provisions in all the 
conventions. The majority vote in 
committee was for the requirement of 
nine countries, five of which had a 
million tons; the substitution of seven 
and four occurred as a result of a vote 
in plenary session. The more liberal 
ratification provisions in the Sea- 
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farers Pensions Convention reflects 
the knowledge on the part of the 
workers’ group that it will be far more 
difficult to obtain ratification of this 
convention. It succeeded of adop- 
tion in the committee primarily be- 
cause several of the major maritime 
countries, which had made clear their 
intention not to ratify the convention, 
abstained from voting on its provi- 
sions. 

Implementation by collective bar- 
gaining—A number of the conven- 
tions adopted at Seattle contain a new 
kind of provision with regard to the 
implementation of the obligations as- 
sumed by a member which ratifies 
them. Except insofar as the treaty 
was self-implementing—that is, the 
treaty itself effectively modified the 
laws of the land—it has hitherto been 
understood that the ratifying member 
would implement its treaty obligations 
by means of the appropriate national 
laws and regulations.* The conven- 
tions adopted at Seattle all provide, 
as do most similar documents, that the 
convention will remain in force for 
10 years from the date on which it 
comes into force for a member, and if 
within a year of that.time the member 
has not denounced the convention, it 
shall be bound by its provisions for 
another 10 years. Implementation 
of the terms of a convention over a 
period of years is thus required. 

Serious questions as to the force and 
meaning of international undertak- 
ings were therefore raised by the pro- 
posal, first formally considered and 
acted upon at the Seattle Conference, 
that effect might be given to at least 
some provisions of Conventions 
through collective agreements be- 
tween the workers and employers con- 
cerned. The proposal was put for- 
ward to meet two difficulties. There 
is strong opposition in Great Britain— 
on the part of employers, workers, and 
the Government—to having wages, 
even minimum wages, fixed by legisla- 
tion. Neither the seamen in Great 
Britain nor the shipowners were will- 
ing to have their traditional control 
over wages and employment condi- 


7In the case of a federal state with 
limited power to act on labor matters, 
the Constitution of the ILO provides that 
the only obligation the government need 
undertake with respect to a convention 
relating to such matters is to call it to 
the attention of the constituent units 
which are competent to act. 


tions through collective bargaining 
jeopardized by national legislation 
setting a minimum wage for seamen. 
In the second place it was argued that 
several important maritime countries 
might be very reluctant to enact na- 
tional legislation fixing a minimum 
wage for seamen in terms of an inter- 
national monetary standard until it 
became clear that there was reason- 
able expectation of stable currency 
and trade conditions in the world. 
The seamen in these countries would, 
however, probably obtain through col- 
lective bargaining wages at or above 
the minimum specified in the conven- 
tion. In the interests of prompt and 
widespread ratification, it was there- 
fore proposed that a country be per- 
mitted to give effect to a convention 
either through national laws or 
through collective bargaining. 

Against this proposal there was 
urged the fact that collective bargain- 
ing agreements can be changed or 
abrogated much more easily than can 
national laws, and that other coun- 
tries could not place the same reliance 
on the ratification of a convention by 
a country which intended to imple- 
ment it by collective bargaining agree- 
ments. 

The provisions finally agreed to by 
the Conference contain a number of 
safeguards not explicitly included in 
the original proposal. Collective 
agreements which give effect to any 
provisions of a convention, or a com- 
bination of national laws and regula- 
tions and collective agreements, must 
cover all seamen to whom the provi- 
sion in question applies. Each mem- 
ber nation is required to supply to the 
Director of the ILO the details of any 
such collective agreements. It also 
agrees to participate, by means of a 
tripartite delegation, in any commit- 
tee which the ILO may set up to ex- 
amine the measures taken to give ef- 
fect to the convention. And it 
agrees to consider and to bring to the 
attention of the appropriate organiza- 
tions of seamen and shipowners any 
observations or suggestions which 
such a committee may make as to the 
degree to which the collective agree- 
ments give full effect to the provisions 
of the convention. 

With regard to social security meas- 
ures, it was agreed that, in general, 
effect could be given to the provisions 
of the two conventions only through 


legislation. However, in deference to 
the British position with regard to 
wage legislation, the general social 
security convention contains one pro- 
vision which may be implemented 
through collective bargaining. That 
is the guarantee that seamen left ill 
abroad will receive payment for a 
specified period of an allowance equal 
to 100 percent of wages. 


Social Security for Seamen 


To the seamen who were repre- 
sented at the Seattle Conference, ade- 
quate social security protection for 
themselves and their families was one 
of the major goals to be sought 
through international action. In dis- 
cussions of the relative position of 
seamen in different countries, it was 
frequently urged that the scope of so- 
cial security protection afforded the 
seamen must be considered along with 
the level of wages paid. 

In a number of countries, notably 
France and Belgium, seamen have for 
many years enjoyed, under special so- 
cial insurance and pension systems, 
favorable treatment as compared with 
industrial workers generally. In oth- 
er countries, seamen are covered for 
most risks under the general social 
insurance system. Because of the pe- 
culiar conditions of maritime employ- 
ment, the shipowner has, for many 
centuries, carried special liabilities for 
the seaman’s welfare.‘ Under the laws 
of all the major maritime countries, 
the shipowner is responsible for pro- 
viding medical care to the seaman 
who is injured or falls ill on board or 
in the service of the ship, and where 
adequate care is not possible on board, 
for landing him in the nearest port 
and there obtaining care for him and 
for providing maintenance until he 
can be repatriated. The shipowner is 
also liable for payment of wages to the 
sick seaman while on board ship and, 
in several countries, for a specified pe- 
riod after he is put ashore. In most 
countries, also, the shipowner is re- 
sponsible for repatriating a seaman 
left ill abroad, to his home port or to 


4Many of the principles and rules of 
modern admiralty law in the United States 
and other countries can be traced back to 
the code, known as the Laws of Oleron, 
which was promulgated in the thirteenth 
century by Eleanor, Duchess of Guienne, 
to regulate commerce and trade in the 
Mediterranean. See U. S. Code, Anno- 
tated, Title 46, p. 215. 
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the port from which he sailed. The 
ancient right of the seaman to sue a 
shipowner for damages as a result of 
injuries sustained in the service of the 
ship has in most countries been super- 
seded or supplemented by workmen’s 
compensation legislation. Such legis- 
lation ordinarily establishes a fixed 
schedule of compensation for disabil- 
ity or death and makes it unnecessary 
for the worker to prove negligence on 
the part of the employer; it may still 
be necessary, however, for the worker 
to resort to court action to obtain 
benefits. In several countries, work- 
men’s compensation for seamen (and 
for other workers) has been, or is 
about to be, replaced by publicly ad- 
ministered employment injury insur- 
ance. 

Nevertheless, many seamen 
throughout the world today have little 
or no social security protection other 
than that of limited shipowners’ lia- 
bility and workmen’s compensation 
rights. The lack of protection and 
gaps in protection arise partly from 
the fact that many seamen come from 
countries which have not yet estab- 
lished social insurance systems for any 
of their people—India, China, all of 
Indonesia, Africa, and parts of 
Central America. It arises also from 
the fact that many of the major mari- 
time countries discriminate as be- 
tween nationals and nonnationals or 
residents and nonresidents in their 
social insurance laws or their special 
seamen’s systems, and in some cases 
in their shipowners’ liability and 
workmen’s compensation laws. The 
problem concerns not only the 50,000 
or more Indian seamen who sail on 
ships registered in Great Britain, or 
the 30,000 Chinese who sail on ships 
of countries other than China. It 
concerns also the smaller, but in the 
aggregate significant. numbers of Nor- 
wegians, Irish, Greeks, and na- 
tionals of other countries who sail now 
on ships registered in one territory, 
now on those of another. 


Development of Social Security Pro- 
posals Considered at Seattle 


The International Seafarers’ Char- 
ter.—The social security program en- 
visaged by the seamen in the Interna- 
tional Seafarers’ Charter called for 
comprehensive protection for seamen 
in case of illness, incapacity, death, 
old age, and unemployment, with spe- 


cial provisions for shipwrecked sea- 
men and for merchant seamen de- 
tained as prisoners of war. “Although 
the seafarers are in favour of the wid- 
est possible statutory scheme of so- 
cial services applicable to the whole 
of the population, they wish to observe 
that the special character of the ship- 
ping industry calls for special provi- 
sions. The question arises whether it 
would not be desirable to treat ship- 
ping as a more or less distinctive sec- 
tor within the framework of a com- 
prehensive scheme of social insur- 
ance.” 

The Charter specified in some de- 
tail the minimum amounts of bene- 
fits which should be payable in vari- 
ous circumstances. The benefit pro- 
posals were noteworthy in two major 
respects. The rates of several types 
of benefit were substantially higher in 
relation to wages and the retirement 
age was lower than those customary in 
systems for shore workers. Interna- 
tional uniformity of benefit rates—as 
a proportion of wages—and of benefit 
conditions, and equality of treatment 
for nonresident seamen were postu- 
lated: 

It is very important that seafarers 
shall come under the same regulations 
regardless of the flag of the ship. 
Such equality would entail another 
great advantage: it would make it pos- 
sible to conclude reciprocity agree- 
ments between countries with a view 
either to including one another’s sub- 
jects in the social insurance scheme 
of the country employing them, or to 
transferring premiums in respect of 
them so that they may continue to be- 
long to the social insurance scheme of 
their own country. 


Special Committee on Seafarers’ 
Insurance.—Using and elaborating on 
the provisions of the Charter, the ILO 
developed a Model Scheme of social 
security for seafarers, which formed 
the basis for the discussions of the 
Special Committee on Seafarers’ In- 
surance which met in London in July 
of 1945.°. The Model Scheme, as in- 
terpreted in the course of these dis- 
cussions, provided that seamen should 
be covered under the general social 
insurance system of their country of 
residence for those risks not specif- 
ically connected with their occupa- 
tion. But it also provided that each 


5 International Labor Office, Social Se- 
curity for Seafarers (Studies and Reports 
Series M (Social Insurance), No. 19) 1945, 
pp. 62-80. 


maritime country set up a special sys- 
tem for seamen, along identical lines 
and with uniform benefit rates. This 
special system would take over the 
shipowners’ liability and would, fur- 
ther, provide compensation for all ill- 
ness, incapacity, and death arising 
while the seaman was under articles 
of agreement. It would also pay spe- 
cial retirement pensions at age 55. If 
there were no general system of in- 
surance, the Special system would 
provide unemployment and old-age 
benefits and benefits in case of death 
or sickness not arising from employ- 
ment. The special system would col- 
lect all contributions due on seamen’s 
wages, making appropriate transfers 
to the general social insurance sys- 
tem—where one existed—to preserve 
the workers’ rights under that system. 
Nonresidents would pay to the special 
scheme of the ship’s country the same 
total contribution as would resident 
seamen, unless special arrangements 
were made for them to pay at the rate 
prevailing in their own country for 
those risks covered by general systems. 
For risks covered exclusively by the 
special scheme—that is, illness, inca- 
pacity, or death occurring during 
agreement—there would be complete 
and automatic equality of treatment 
for the resident and the nonresident 
seaman. For the other risks, nonresi- 
dents would be given protection under 
the system of their own country 
through reciprocal agreements for 
transfer of the appropriate share of 
contributions. 

The Model Scheme thus was based 
on a completely international ap- 
proach toward social security protec- 
tion for seamen. Its implementation 
would still depend, of course, on con- 
current action by all, or at least all the 
major, maritime countries of the 
world. The special technical com- 
mittee which met in London, while in- 
dicating sympathy for the objectives 
of the Model Scheme, agreed that it 
was too rigid and inflexible to give 
much promise of widespread adoption. 
Moreover, the costs of the scheme— 
estimated for the United States at 50 
percent or more of pay roll—were not 
to be lightly undertaken. The United 
States Government expert pointed out 
that unless all countries adopted the 
Model Scheme, it would result in in- 
equities and gaps in the protection of 
seamen more serious than now exist, 
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since for the nonemployment risks, a 
seaman outside his country of resi- 
dence would be subject to heavy con- 
tributions but would have no protec- 
tion unless there was a scheme in his 
own country to which his contribu- 
tions could be transferred.° 

As an alternative, the United States 
Government and shipowners’ experts 
suggested that it is both more prac- 
tical and more desirable to achieve so- 
cial security for seamen through the 
national approach—encouraging the 
development of comprehensive social 
security protection for seamen in all 
countries as rapidly as possible, but 
respecting the essential characteris- 
tics of existing national programs in 
the different countries—and to pro- 
vide supplementary protection on an 
international basis through reciprocal 
agreements. Specifically, they pro- 
posed that each country commit itself 
to equality of treatment for resident 
and nonresident seamen under its so- 
cial insurance laws and to payment of 
benefits to qualified persons living 
outside the country. They suggested 
that nations might enter into agree- 
ments to act as agents for one another 
in taking claims and paying benefits, 
particularly for the short-term risks. 
They further proposed that lifetime 
continuity of protection for the long- 
term risks be assured through appli- 
cation to seafarers of the main provi- 
sions of the Maintenance of Migrants’ 
Pension Rights Convention, 1935. 
This convention provides, in effect, for 
combining the wage or contribution 
credits for old-age, invalidity, and 
death benefits, of workers who have 
been employed during the course of 
their life in more than one country. 


While there was no general agree- 
ment among the experts at the Lon- 
don meeting as to the scope and level 
of benefits which should be available 
to seamen, or as to the treatment of 
nonresidents, there was considerable 
support for some international action 
to encourage more adequate social se- 
curity for seamen. Consequently, the 
ILO determined to present to the 
Maritime Preparatory Technical Con- 
ference which met in Copenhagen in 
November 1945 a suggested set of pro- 
visions which might form the basis for 
a draft convention. 


®*See International Labor Office, Social 
Insurance (Report VI, Maritime Prepara- 
tory Technical Conference), 1945. 


Action of the Copenhagen Prepara- 
tory Conference.—The provisions sub- 
mitted by the ILO’ to the Copenhagen 
Conference set forth first the general 
principle that seamen and their de- 
pendents in any country should be en- 
titled to benefits “at least equivalent 
to those to which industrial workers 
and their dependents are entitled in 
respect of the same contingencies.” 
It thus accepted the national ap- 
proach to social security for seamen. 
The Conference amplified and 
amended this principle by listing the 
contingencies with respect to which 
benefits should be payable and by 
specifying that for certain of them 
seamen should have _ protection 
whether or not similar protection was 
available to industrial workers gen- 
erally. 

The Office draft also called for spe- 
cial benefits for seafarers in two con- 
tingencies. With regard to the first— 
medical care, maintenance, and wages 
for a seaman left ashore outside his 
country of residence by reason of sick- 
ness or injury—there was much dis- 
cussion at the Conference as to the de- 
tailed provisions, but general agree- 
ment as to the need for such special 
protection. 

No such agreement obtained with 
respect to the second proposal—for 
payment of special pensions on retire- 
ment from sea service, at age 55 or 60 
or at an age at least 5 years lower than 
the normal retirement age for indus- 
trial workers. Difference of opinion 
as to the need for special pension sys- 
tems for seamen had been evident at 
the London meeting of experts and 
arose again at Copenhagen. A num- 
ber of European countries already 
have, and wish to continue, special 
pension funds for seamen. For the 
United States, on the other hand, the 
general consensus of workers and 
shipowners and of the Government 
representatives at London and Copen- 
hagen was that in this country it is 
preferable for the seamen to be cov- 
ered under the general old-age and 
survivors insurance system. The sea- 
men thus achieve maximum continu- 
ity of protection at a cost which re- 
flects wide spreading of risk and maxi- 
mum economy of operation. In the 


™See International Labor Office, Social 
Security for Seafarers (Report II, 28th 
Session, International Labor Conference), 
1946. 


United Kingdom, also, seamen are 
covered under the general social in- 
surance system. There appeared lit- 
tle likelihood that either the United 
States or the United Kingdom would 
ratify a convention which included a 
mandatory provision for special pen- 
sions. At the same time, the seamen 
and the governments of a number of 
the countries which now have such 
systems were not satisfied with a per- 
missive provision but wished to have 
a binding international instrument 
which other countries could ratify. 
The compromise decided on by the 
Copenhagen Conference was to with- 
draw the pension proposals from the 
more general social security con- 
vention and to embody them in a sep- 
arate draft convention. 

The ILO text which was under dis- 
cussion at Copenhagen also provided 
for equality of treatment of resident 
and nonresident seafarers in most 
contingencies. A number of practical 
difficulties were advanced, however, 
and the Copenhagen Conference 
finally determined to call for equality 
of treatment only with respect to 
shipowners’ liability, and on a re- 
ciprocal basis with respect to work- 
men’s compensation or employment 
injury insurance. The Conference 
also agreed on a draft recommenda- 
tion urging members to enter into 
reciprocal agreements extending pro- 
tection to nonresidents. This whole 
issue was raised again at Seattle and 
is discussed in more detail below. 


Actions on Social Security at the 
Seattle Conference 


The Social Security Committee of 
the Seattle Conference included 16 
government, 8 employer, and 8 worker 
members.’ The committee considered 


8’The governments represented were: 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, China, Den- 
mark, France, Greece, India, Ireland, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Portugal, 
Sweden, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States of America. In addition, 5 
governments which had requested repre- 
sentation on the committee but were re- 
fused because additional representatives 
of employers and workers were not avail- 
able for assignment to the committee 
were named as substitute members: 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, Egypt, Mexico, 
and Turkey. The employer members of 
the committee came from the following 
countries: Belgium, China, France, India, 
Ireland, Norway, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States. The worker members 
were from Belgium, Cuba, France, India. 
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first the more general of the two draft 
conventions which had been prepared 
by the ILO on the basis of the deci- 
sions reached at Copenhagen. 

The draft convention had two main 
substantive articles.’ The first guar- 
anteed to seamen and their depend- 
ents who are residents of and present 
in the territory of the ship on which 
the seaman is employed the following 
protections: medical care for the sea- 
man and his dependents and cash 
benefits, in respect of incapacity for 
work, unemployment, old age, and 
death, not less favorable than those to 
which industrial workers in that 
country are entitled; and insofar as 
industrial workers and their depend- 
ents are not entitled to medical care 
or to cash benefits in case of inca- 
pacity and death, seamen should 
nevertheless be guaranteed these pro- 
tections for themselves and their 
families. 

The second major article provided 
certain substantive guarantees to sea- 
men resident in the territory of the 
vessel on which they sail who are left 
behind in another territory by reason 
of sickness or injury arising during 
emplcyment. TheSe included (1) 
medical care, maintenance, and repa- 
triation, and (2) an allowance equal 
to 100 percent of wages until the sea- 
man is able to obtain suitable employ- 
ment, or is repatriated, or until the 
end of a period of not less than 12 
weeks, whichever first occurs. Fur- 
ther, if the seaman has not been able 
to find suitable employment or been 
repatriated by the end of the period 
during which this allowance is pay- 
able, he or his dependents must then 
become entitled to any unemploy- 
ment, sickness, or workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits to which he would 
be entitled were he present in his 
country of residence. 

The committee had relatively little 
difficulty reaching agreement upon 
the scope and substance of the protec- 
tions to be included in the convention. 


the Netherlands, Norway, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. The 
United States employer member of the 
committee was C. E. Shaw, of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey, and the 
United States worker member was Seth 
Levine, of the CIO Maritime Committee. 
*International Labor Office, Social Se- 
curity for Seafarers (Report II, 28th 
Session, International Labor Confer- 


ence), 1946. 


A motion by the employer members to 
limit the benefits guaranteed seamen 
and their dependents to those which 
are available to industrial workers in 
the country in question was defeated. 
However several members of the com- 
mittee pointed out that countries like 
India would have great difficulty in 
providing medical care for the de- 
pendents of seamen in the absence 
of medical care provisions for work- 
ers and their dependents generally. 
Speciai medical care facilities for sea- 
men could be established in ports, but 
the dependents of seamen might live 
in widely scattered villages. Conse- 
quently, in order to make it possible 
for such countries to ratify the con- 
vention, the section relating to medi- 
cal care for dependents of seamen was 
amended to call only for medical ben- 
efits as favorable as those available to 
the dependents of industrial workers. 
The committee proposed, however, 
and the Conference adopted, a recom- 
mendation that members endeavor to 
provide proper and sufficient medical 
care for the dependents of seamen, 
pending the development of a medical 
care service covering workers and 
their dependents generally. 

On the motion of the United States 
Government member, with some 
amendment by the committee, a pro- 
vision was added calling for appropri- 
ate coordination or integration of any 
special provisions for seamen or their 
dependents with any general system 
providing corresponding and not less 
favorable benefits. The United States 
Government member indicated that 
in this country the preferred method 
of assuring social insurance protection 
to seamen and their dependents is 
under a general system, and that the 
world-wide trend is toward compre- 
hensive basic protection and the inte- 
gration, or at least coordination, of 
special systems with general systems. 
The committee accepted the amend- 
ment on condition that there be no 
obligation to integrate, rather than to 
coordinate, special measures with 
more general systems. 

The committee made no major 
change in the article relating to bene- 
fits for seamen left abroad, though 
there were some editorial amend- 
ments to make more specific the 
meaning of the terms used. A mo- 
tion by the employers’ group to reduce 
from 100 percent to 75 percent of 


wages the allowance to seamen left 
abroad was defeated. 

The major issue which concerned 
the committee was the question of 
equal protection for resident and for 
nonresident seamen. The two sub- 
stantive articles as drafted on the 
basis of the decisions reached at 
Copenhagen applied only to resident 
seamen; other articles extended lim- 
ited guarantees to nonresidents. The 
workers’ members of the committee 
introduced amendments which would 
have made the country of the ship on 
which a seaman was employed respon- 
sible for providing protection to non- 
residents as well as to residents. On 
a record vote, there were 25 votes in 
favor of the principle of equal treat- 
ment for residents and nonresidents 
and 22 votes against this principle. 
Those voting in favor of equal treat- 
ment were the 8 worker members, the 
employer members from China and 
India, and the government members 
from the United States, the Nether- 
lands, Poland, China, and India.” 
The Netherlands, like the United 
States, now covers nonresident as well 
as resident seamen under its social 
insurance laws. 

The position of those governments 
which opposed equality of treatment 
for nonresidents was based on a num- 
ber of theoretical and practical con- 
siderations, related to the general 
character of their social insurance 
systems. Where social insurance ben- 
efits are financed in large part, or in 
whole, from general revenues, there is 
a reluctance to extend the protections 
of the system to persons who have not 
been for most of their lives residents 
and at least potential taxpayers. The 
question of financing is important in 
two very different types of system. 
The French special pension system 
for seamen, for instance, which re- 
quires substantial contributions from 
seamen and shipowners, is also heav- 
ily subsidized by the State. The sys- 
tem covers only French nationals, 
thus excluding even residents who are 
not citizens. This exclusion and the 
State subsidy are justified on the 
grounds of the value for national de- 
fense of an experienced corps of mer- 
chant seamen who are nationals. 


In order to give equal weight to the 
votes of the three groups (see p. 18) in 
this committee, each employer and each 
worker vote counted as two votes. 
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The question of revenue sources is 
also important in a general and com- 
prehensive system like that of New 
Zealand or D2nmark, where benefits 
to supplement family income in a 
wide range of contingencies are 
financed primarily from income tax 
or general revenues. The trend to- 
ward more comprehensive social in- 
surance programs draws much of its 
strength from a concept of universal- 
ity of protection and lifetime protec- 
tion for all members of the commu- 
nity. Under such a concept, benefit 
rights—even though technically re- 
lated to a contribution or earnings 
record—are based on membership in 
the community rather than on em- 
ployment in a specified industry or 
industries. Both theoretically and 
practically, such systems find it diffi- 
cult to make provision for the per- 
son with only occasional employment 
in the country or on the country’s 
ships. It should be noted that neither 
in Denmark or New Zealand or Aus- 
tralia, nor in Great Britain, is social 
security protection extended only to 
citizens or nationals. The test, rather, 
is that of residence, or residence for a 
specified length of time. 

It was pointed out during the dis- 
cussions of the Social Security Com- 
mittee that, so long as the right to 
benefits is based on contributions or 
earnings over a substantial period of 
time, the nonresident seamen might 
well lose rather than gain by being 
“covered.” For instance, under the 
new British social insurance program, 
even though a large share of the cost 
will be paid from general taxation, the 
worker’s contribution (for all bene- 
fits) will be high. If nonresident sea- 
men had to pay this contribution, they 
would seldom get fair value in return, 
since the qualifying condition for most 
benefits will be 50 weekly contribu- 
tions a year either actually paid or 
credited without payment when the 
worker is receiving sickness or unem- 
ployment benefits. Even with more 
liberal qualifying requirements, such 
as those under the United States old- 
age and survivors insurance system, 
the protection afforded nonresidents 
may be more apparent than real. One 
solution to this aspect of the prob- 
lem—application of the provisions of 
the Maintenance of Migrants’ Pen- 
sion Rights Convention—is discussed 
below. 
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Another practical difficulty in the 
way of extending equal protection to 
nonresidents results from the substan- 
tial differences which still obtain in 
the wages paid seamen in different 
countries, and which will not be elimi- 
nated by the wage and hour conven- 
tion. Where insurance contributions 
and benefits are proportional to 
wages, the problem is not serious. 
Where benefits are in large part com- 
plementary to other income, as in New 
Zealand, or where contributions and 
benefits are flat uniform amounts for 
all workers, the situation is somewhat 
different. The British argued, for 
instance, that neither their contri- 
butions nor their benefits were appro- 
priate in relation to the Indian sea- 
men’s wage and that it would be quite 
impractical for Great Britain to set 
up or to administer a separate benefit 
scheme for Indians in India or for 
other nonresidents in their countries 
of residence. 

What Great Britain proposes, 
therefore, is to exempt nonresidents 
from paying contributions under the 
new social insurance system, as they 
are exempted at present. The em- 
ployer will pay, as he does now, the 
regular employer contribution. At 
present, the shipowner’s contribution 
goes into a special pension and wel- 
fare fund for British seamen. With 
respect to Indian seamen, the British 
Government has now offered to trans- 
fer the shipowners’ contributions, in 
whole or part, to India, if the Indian 
Government sets up a social insurance 
system for Indian seamen. Plans for 
such a system are well advanced. The 
contribution and benefit rates will be 
determined by the Indian Govern- 
ment and will apply to all seamen, 
whether employed on Indian, British, 
or other vessels. The employee con- 
tribution can be collected by the In- 
dian social insurance system when the 
seaman signs on or off articles in an 
Indian port. The British Government 
will then turn over to the Indian sys- 
tem an amount equal to the contribu- 
tions that British shipowners would 
pay if they were subject to the Indian 
system, up to the amount of contribu- 
tions actually paid by British ship- 
owners to the British social insurance 
fund. 

The Government member of the 
Social Security Committee from the 
United Kingdom indicated that his 


Government was prepared to negoti- 
ate agreements on a reciprocal ba- 
sis with other countries, a substantial 
number of whose residents were em- 
ployed on British ships. In the case 
of European or other seamen who may 
sign on a British ship in almost any 
port, the home country of the sea- 
man would have difficulty collecting 
the seaman’s contribution, if there is 
one under its law. One possible ar- 
rangement would be for the British 
shipowner to collect the worker’s con- 
tribution (at the same rates as for 
British seamen) and the British Gov- 
ernment to transfer this contribution 
to the social insurance system of the 
worker’s country of residence. At 
present, under a reciprocal agreement 
between Ireland and the United King- 
dom, an Irish seaman on a British 
ship pays contributions under the 
British scheme of health insurance 
but is treated as insured under the 
corresponding Irish scheme, and vice 
versa. It may be noted that a British 
seaman employed on the ship of an- 
other country may maintain his social 
insurance rights under the British 
social insurance system by voluntary 
contributions. 

In view of the vote of the Social 
Security Committee for the principle 
of equal treatment of residents and 
nonresidents, an attempt was made to 
work out a formula which would as- 
Sure protection to nonresidents and 
still be practical and possible of adop- 
tion. The committee recessed for 
48 hours to allow time for informal 
discussions among and between the 
members of the workers’, the em- 
ployers’, and the government groups. 

The ILO staff prepared a draft 
which appeared to go a long way to- 
ward meeting the problem. It would 
have required a member who ratified 
the convention to provide social se- 
curity protection (of the same scope 
as that assured to its own residents) 
to seafarers residing in the territory 
of any other member for whom the 
convention was in force, either (a) by 
applying its own social insurance 
schemes to the seafarer and, so far as 
practical, furnishing benefits under 
its scheme to the seafarer even when 
he was present in his own country 
through arrangements for the com- 
petent social insurance agency of that 
country to take claims and make pay- 
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ments as its administrative agent, or 
(b) by collecting contributions with 
respect to such seafarers and trans- 
ferring them to the appropriate social 
insurance institution of their country 
of residence. The country of resi- 
dence would be obligated to credit 
such contributions to the individual 
accounts of the seamen under its in- 
surance system. There was a proviso 
to the effect that a member might 
refuse to collect and transfer con- 
tributions for seamen from any coun- 
try if the number of such seamen was 
less than 100. A further proviso that 
the member should not be required to 
collect contributions at a rate higher 
than those it would collect from its 
own seamen would presumably have 
made it unnecessary for the very few 
countries having entirely noncon- 
tributory systems to do anything 
about nonresident seamen. 

This proposal was not acceptable to 
the majority of governments con- 
cerned. The British Government 
member suggested that there might be 
circumstances in which one govern- 
ment would not want to transfer 
monies to another. In any case, he 
thought his government would want 
to gain some experience in the nego- 
tiation and administration of recipro- 
cal agreements before it undertook an 
unconditional obligation to provide 
social security protection to nonresi- 
dents. A number of other government 
members supported this position. It 
became evident that the workers had 
nothing to gain by pushing through 
the committee a convention which 
might fail of adoption by the plenary 
session and which would probably not 
be ratified by most maritime coun- 
tries. 

Consequently, when the committee 
met again, it decided to take up first 
the draft recommendation relating to 
reciprocal agreements. Having thus 
done what it could toward encourag- 
ing equality of treatment for nonresi- 
dents, the committee returned to a 
consideration of the Social Security 
Convention. It agreed that the two 
substantive articles should apply only 
to seamen and their dependents who 
were residents of and present in the 
territory of the ship or to resident sea- 
men left ill outside the territory. 
Some of these protections were then 
assured to nonresident seamen by sub- 
sequent Articles. 


Equality of treatment for nonresi- 
dents would be required under na- 
tional laws and regulations relating 
to the liability of the shipowner in re- 
spect of sickness, injury, or death or 
any other law providing for main- 
tenance, medical care, and repatria- 
tion for seamen left ill abroad. There 
are some countries which now dis- 
criminate between residents and non- 
residents even with reSpect to these 
rights. If the payment of wages to 
seamen left ill abroad is covered by 
shipowners’ liability, as it is in the 
United States and many other coun- 
tries, nonresident seamen would thus 
be guaranteed such payments by the 
terms of the convention. Where, as 
in Great Britain, provision for such 
payments is to be made through col- 
lective bargaining, the convention 
does not require similar treatment for 
nonresidents. With respect to pro- 
tection for nonresident seamen left 
ill abroad, the Social Security (Sea- 
farers) Convention, 1946, is less liberal 
than the Shipowners’ Liability Con- 
vention, 1936, which placed on the 
shipowner primary responsibility for 
defraying the cost of medical care and 
paying a portion of wages to an in- 
capacitated seaman for at least 16 
weeks, even though he was repatriated 
before that time, and whether or not 
the seaman was a resident of the 
ship’s country. However, the Ship- 
owners’ Liability Convention has been 
ratified by only the United States, 
Belgium, and Mexico and has not yet 
been implemented by the United 
States. 

A member ratifying the Social Se- 
curity (Seafarers) Convention, 1946, 
would also guarantee that the provi- 
Sions of its laws relating to medical 
and cash benefits in case of employ- 
ment injury would be applied equally 
to residents of other members for 
which the convention is in effective 
operation. There was considerable 
support for the position that, at least 
with respect to employment injury, 
the obligation to furnish protection 
should rest unconditionally on the 
employer or the country of the ship. 
Existing workmen’s compensation 
laws for seamen in a number of coun- 
tries do not now assure equal protec- 
tion to residents and nonresidents. 
The existing British workmen’s com- 
pensation scheme does apply equally, 
but according to present plans the new 


industrial injury system which will re- 
place workmen’s compensation in 1948 
will not automatically cover any non- 
resident seamen. In the case of em- 
ployment injury benefits, the British 
Government is willing to agree uncon- 
ditionally to extend protection to 
residents of any members which 
ratify the convention and is anxious 
to make suitable arrangements for 
other nonresident seamen, but it is not 
willing to make any commitments 
with regard to nonresident seamen 
generally. 

The convention would also require 
equality of treatment for seamen and 
their dependents irrespective of na- 
tionality or race under shipowners’ 
liability and compulsory sickness, un- 
employment, or employment injury 
insurance. The French Government 
member stated that his government 
intended to amend its laws, which now 
discriminate against nonnationals, to 
meet this provision. He could not, 
however, go along with a proposal by 
the United States Government mem- 
ber to extend the same guarantee to 
compulsory old-age and survivor in- 
surance. 


Seafarers’ Social Security (Agree- 
ments) Recommendation.—The rec- 
ommendation concerning agreements 
relating to the social security of sea- 
farers, as finally amended by the com- 
mittee and adopted by the Conference, 
urges members of the ILO to enter in- 
to agreements to assure that nonresi- 
dent seafarers have social insurance 
protection either under the systems 
of their own country or those of the 
ship’s country. It indicates that the 
ship’s country should take the respon- 
sibility for seeing that—through spe- 
cial agreements or otherwise—non- 
residents have protection against em- 
ployment injury. It suggests several 
forms which such agreements might 
take: agreements for transfer of con- 
tributions, agreements for the social 
insurance institutions of one country 
to act as administrative agents for the 
other in taking claims and furnishing 
benefits, agreements to apply the pro- 
visions of the Maintenance of Mi- 
grants’ Pension Rights Convention, 
1935, or a combination of such 
methods. 

The second and third methods were 
included on the motion of the United 
States Government member. The 
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transfer-of-contribution method is 
particularly applicable when large 
groups of nonresident seamen are in- 
volved. It is not likeiy ever to result 
in coverage for all nonresidents. It 
seemed important, therefore, to cali 
attention to an alternative method of 
meeting the problem. This method 
would call for equal treatment of resi- 
dents and nonresidents, as under old- 
age and survivors insurance and un- 
employment insurance in the United 
States. The problem of seamen hav- 
ing insufficient employment on the 
ships of one country to meet the 
qualifying requirements for the long- 
term benefits would be solved by 
applying to seamen the provisions 
of the Maintenance of Migrants’ 
Pension Rights Convention. This 
convention provides that the insur- 
ance system of a ratifying country 
shall take into account periods spent 
in employment covered by a parallel 
insurance system of any other rati- 
fying country for the purpose of de- 
termining eligibility for old-age, in- 
validity, and survivors benefits. The 
amount of benefit payable would be 
computed separately by each insur- 
ance system uncer which the worker 
qualified on the basis of his “totalized” 
employment. Each such insurance 
system would pay in full that part of 
its benefit which varied with the time 
spent in insurance under the system; 
and each such system would reduce, 
proportionately to the time spent in 
employment covered by other systems, 
that part of its benefit determined in- 
dependently of the time spent in in- 
surance. While some modifications in 
detail might be found desirable, this 
general method can appropriately be 
used in international agreements re- 
lating to seamen. Furthermore, this 
method can be used in combination 
with agreements for transfer of con- 
tributions. For instance, a Norwegian 
seaman might be employed in the 
course of his lifetime on Norwegian, 
British, and United States ships. If 
the appropriate international agree- 
ments had been reached, he would 
have credits under the Norwegian in- 
surance system for his periods of em- 
ployment on Norwegian and, through 
transfer of contributions, on British 
ships; these total credits would then 
be taken into account by Norway and 
by the United States in determining 
his benefits under the Norweigan and 





the United States insurance systems. 

For the short-term benefits, it was 
suggested that the combining of wage 
credits internationally seems neither 
feasible nor necessary, but arrange- 
ments should be made wherever pos- 
sible to pay such benefits outside the 
territory of the insurance system. 
The method suggested was that of 
agency agreements similar to those 
which all the State unemployment 
compensation agencies in the United 
States now have with one another and 
which most of the States have with 
the Canadian unemployment insur- 
ance system. 


Seafarers’ Pensions Convention.— 
The secoid social security convention 
adopted by the Conference relates to 
special pensions for seamen on retire- 
ment from sea service. This conven- 
tion specifies the actual level of the 
benefits to be provided, though the 
formula is more flexible than that in- 
cluded in the Model Scheme or in the 
draft text considered at Copenhagen. 
The pensions payable, together with 
any other social security pension pay- 
able simultaneously to the pensioner, 
must amount to 1% percent of the 
wages on which contributions were 
paid for each year of sea service if 
the retirement age is 55, and to 2 per- 
cent if the retirement age is 60; or 
they must be at such a level as to re- 
quire a premium income of not less 
than 10 percent of taxable wages. 
The convention provides that sea- 
farers collectively shall not contribute 
more than half the cost of the pen- 
sions payable under the scheme. 

As was indicated earlier, this pen- 
sions convention was of particular in- 
terest to the workers and govern- 
ments of a number of European coun- 
tries that now have special pension 
schemes for seamen. Several govern- 
ment members indicated that they 
were waiting to see what agreements 
were reached on this convention be- 
fore suggesting modifications in their 
seamen’s pension legislation. 

On the other hand, a number of 
government members indicated that 
their countries were committed to the 
principle of extending social security 
protection to seamen along with other 
workers under a general system, and 
could not be expected to ratify a con- 
vention calling for special pension 
schemes for seamen. On the final 


vote in plenary session, the Seafarers’ 
Pensions Convention, 1946, was 
adopted by a vote of 56 for and 16 
opposed, with 25 abstentions. The 
United States Government delegates 
and the United States worker delegate 
were among those who abstained from 
voting. The United States employer 
delegate, together with all the other 
employer delegates except those from 
Belgium, France, and Poland, voted 
against the convention. In contrast, 
the Social Security (Seafarers) Con- 
vention, 1946, was adopted by a vote 
of 76 for and 14 opposed, with 2 
abstentions. 


United States Position With Rela- 
tion to Social Security for Sea- 
men 


How does the social security pre- 
tection which seamen on United 
States ships now enjoy compare with 
the standards embodied in the Social 
Security (Seafarers) Convention, 
1946? 

Seamen in this country have been 
covered under old-age and survivors 
insurance since 1940 and thus enjoy 
the same protection for the risks of 
old age and death as do industrial 
workers. The recently enacted legis- 
lation which brings seamen under the 
State unemployment insurance laws 
will presumably give seamen protec- 
tion at least as favorable as that avail- 
able to industrial workers generally, 
in case of unemployment. 

Seamen sailing on American ves- 
sels are entitled to medical care in the 
marine hospitals and through the 
other facilities of the U. S. Public 
Health Service. These benefits are 
provided entirely from public funds. 
Under existing regulations a worker 
must apply for such care for the first 
time in a spell of illness within 90 days 
after signing off articles or he is re- 
garded as being no longer a seaman. 
Some of the seamen’s unions have 
urged that a worker who has had as 
much as 15 years of sea service should 
thereafter be entitled to medical care 
as a seaman for the rest of his life. 
Some such provision might be sug- 
gested by the terms of the convention. 
So far as scope of services is con- 
cerned, it is generally believed that 
this country now meets the standard 
of providing “proper and sufficient 
medical care” for seamen. 

The convention further requires 
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that seamen should be entitled to cash 
benefits with respect to incapacity for 
work (whether due to employment in- 
jury or not) at least as favorable as 
those available to industrial workers 
and, if such benefits are not payable 
to industrial workers, they should 
nevertheless be provided for seamen. 

For work-connected disabilities, 
most industrial workers in this coun- 
try are covered by State workmen’s 
compensation laws. Seamen are at 
present protected under the laws con- 
cerning shipowners’ liability, and un- 
der the Jones Act they may sue for 
damages occasioned by the shipown- 
ers’ negligence without the prepay- 
ment of court costs and with most of 
the usual employer’s common law de- 
fenses abrogated. It is somewhat 
difficult to compare the protection 
which seamen and their dependents 
thus enjoy with that which industrial 
workers generally have under the 47 
State workmen’s compensation laws. 
Up to the present, the seamen them- 
selves have preferred the system they 
now have. So long as that remains 
true, it would seem reasonable to say 
that seamen do enjoy protection, in 
case of work-connected disabilities, as 
favorable as that available to indus- 
trial workers generally, and that no 
change in our present laws is required 
to enable the United States to comply 


with that provision of the convention. 

So far as non-work-connected dis- 
abilities are concerned, we do not now 
meet the standards of the convention, 
since seamen like other workers lack 
income protection for long-continued 
disability and—except in two States— 
temporary sickness. 

Under existing maritime law, sea- 
men on United States ships are en- 
titled to medical care, maintenance, 
and repatriation when left ill abroad. 
They are also entitled to 100 percent 
of wages until the end of the voyage, a 
period which may be either longer or 
shorter than the 12 weeks specified in 
the convention. If the United States 
were to ratify the convention, the pro- 
vision relating to payment of wages 
might be determined to be self-imple- 
menting; that is to say, the courts 
might automatically read this guar- 
antee into every shipping contract, 
as they now read the guarantee of 
wages until the end of the voyage. If 
they did not do so, it would need to be 
implemented either through legisla- 
tion or collective bargaining agree- 
ments. Arrangements for the pay- 
ment of unemployment (and sick- 
ness) benefits to qualified workers left 
abroad because of illness at the expi- 
ration of the 12 weeks and until they 
were repatriated could be made 
through administrative action by the 


appropriate Federal and State 
agencies. 
In one important respect—equality 


of treatment without regard to race, 
nationality, or residence—the social 
insurance program in the United 
States is in advance of the standard 
set by the Social Security (Seafarers) 
Convention, 1946. 

Only one major addition to the so- 
cial security protections now available 
to seamen on United States ships— 
cash benefits in case of non-work- 
connected sickness and disability— is 
thus necessary to make it possible for 
the United States to ratify and give 
effect to its obligations under the con- 
vention. This major gap would be 
filled, for seamen as for other work- 
ers, were legislation to be enacted 
carrying out recommendations which 
have already been made to the Con- 
gress by the President and the Social 
Security Board. 

It is to be hoped that the United 
States will before long join with other 
nations in bringing the social security 
convention into effective operation, 
and thus be in a position to work ef- 
fectively with them toward interna- 
tional agreements that will give full 
substance to the program which was 
foreshadowed at the Seattle Confer- 
ence. 





(Continued from page 16) 
Council meeting, and the amended 
constitution will be put on the agenda 
for action by the General Assembly 
of the United Nations at its next meet- 
ing, scheduled for September. If ac- 
tion is favorable, signature of the new 
constitution by the delegates of mem- 
ber governments will then be in order. 
Ratification by the member govern- 
ments and financial contributions are 
required, however, before the new 
organization can become operative. 
The major concern at this time is to 
obtain sufficient funds to finance op- 
erations by June 30, 1947, when 
UNRRA’s Displaced Persons program 
in Europe is scheduled to terminate. 
The number of European refugees and 
displaced persons to be cared for is 
more than 984,000; figures for the Far 
East are not yet fully determined. 





World Health Organization.—The 
Constitution of a World Health Or- 
ganization was presented to 51 mem- 
ber governments of the United Na- 
tions and 13 other nonmember gov- 
ernments at a special session of the 
International Health Conference in 
New York on July 22. This Confer- 
ence, which had been convoked by the 
Social and Economic Council on the 
recommendation of its Technical Pre- 
paratory Committee on Health, went 
into session on June 19 to draw up a 
constitution for the new world health 
organization. Before it can come into 
being, however, the constitution must 
be ratified by 26 members of the 
United Nations, with the approval, 
when necessary, of their national 
legislatures. 

In the meantime, since ratification 
may take several months, the Council 


established an Interim Commission 
consisting of representatives of 18 
member governments. This commis- 
sion will be responsible for preparing 
for the first session of the World 
Health Organization after the consti- 
tution comes into force and for draw- 
ing up proposals for organization, 
budget, and other necessary details. 
It is also empowered to enter into 
negotiations with the League of Na- 
tions Health Organization and certain 
other organizations in the field of 
health to effect the transfer of the 
functions and activities which have 
been assigned to the United Nations. 
A later issue of the BULLETIN will 
carry a description of the work of 
drawing up the constitution—called 
the “Magna Carta of health”’—and 
of the aims and scope of the World 
Health Organization. 
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Employment Security 


Unemployment Claims and 
Benefits 


State Programs 


The decline in claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance during June again re- 
flected the trend of reconversion as 
established before the labor disputes 
in April and May. The lessening of 
pressure of veterans on the labor mar- 
ket also contributed to the drop in 
claims, as fewer civilian workers were 
displaced by ex-servicemen. While 
reconversion progressed substantially 
in the country as a whole, repercus- 
sions of the recent coal dispute and 
uncertainty about the future of price 
control were responsible for jerky and 
uneven expansion in individual indus- 
tries. 

Steel-ingot production, which had 
dropped from 89 percent of capacity 
in March, before the coal dispute, to 
43 percent in the last week of May, 
had climbed back up to 87 percent of 
capacity in the last week of June. 
Paralleling this situation were the 
freight-car loadings: 800,000 in the 
week ended March 16; 649,000 in the 
second week in April; and 688,000 and 
868,000 in the corresponding weeks 
of May and June. 

Initial claims dropped from the May 
total of 1.1 million to 762,000 in June 
(table 2). New York alone reported 
130,700 fewer initial claims; only 7,400 
transitional initial claims were re- 
ceived from claimants entering their 
new benefit year as compared with 
202,900 in May. The drop of 66,400 in 
Tilinois was attributed to resumption 
of operations in activities curtailed di- 
rectly or indirectly by labor disputes in 
key industries. Michigan had 23,200 
fewer claims, while the decreases in 
Indiana, Virginia, and Pennsylvania 
were 19,000, 17,200, and 16,600 respec- 
tively. Only 5 States showed an in- 
crease in initial claims, and 4 of them 
increased less than 1,000. 

Continued claims dropped more 
than a million, from 6.5 million to 5.4 
million (table 3). All but 4 States re- 
ported fewer. Pennsylvania showed 
the largest decline, 282,100, and Cali- 
fornia was next with 174,200. The 
declines in New Jersey and Ohio were 
68,600 and 79,900, respectively. Two 


outstanding increases were 56,700 in 
Michigan and 21,300 in Virginia. 

Unemployment during the week of 
June 8, as represented by the ratio of 
continued claims to covered employ- 
ment in 1945, was 5.1 percent. This 
ratio has declined each month since 
March, when the ratio was 6.8 per- 
cent. In 11 States this ratio dropped 
one or more percentage points dur- 
ing June; in Oregon it went down 
from 8.7 to 6.9 percent and in Wash- 
ington from 8.6 to 6.8 percent. Mich- 
igan and Virginia were the only 
States in which the ratio rose more 
than one percentage point—from 6.6 
to 10.2 percent and 2.1 to 4.2 percent, 
respectively. 

The average weekly number of 
beneficiaries dropped from 1.3 million 
to 1.2 million during June (table 4), 
marking the fifth consecutive month 
this total has declined. Of the 46 
States for which data are available, 
only 8 showed more _ beneficiaries 
than in May, and only 3 reported in- 
creases of more than 4,000. In Mich- 
igan the average weekly number of 
beneficiaries rose 13,900—partly as 
the result of lay-offs in a large auto- 
mobile-manufacturing plant; in Vir- 
ginia it rose 7,800, mainly because 
of the new benefit year, which began 
June 1. 

Benefit payments, which declined 


Table 1.—Summary of unemployment compensation operations, June 1946 





for the third successive month, to- 
taled $93.0 million, or about $10.9 
million less than was paid in May 
(table 4). New York and Pennsyl- 
vania each reported a drop of more 
than $1 million, while Oregon, Texas, 
and Washington had declines of more 
than half a million. Eight States 
showed larger disbursements. In 
Michigan the rise amounted to $1.3 
million, and Illinois, Massachusetts, 
and Virginia also showed considerable 
increases. 

During April—June, collections and 
interest totaling $279.7 million* were 
deposited in State clearing accounts, 
while $307.0 million’ in benefits was 
paid to unemployed workers (table 5). 
The ratio of benefits to contributions 
for the Nation was 119.1 percent; in 8 
States the ratio was more than 200 
percent. Twenty-one States paid 
more in benefits than they collected 
in contributions during the quarter. 
In Oklahoma the ratio was 305 per- 
cent; in Maryland, 276 percent; in 
Michigan, 263 percent; and in Ala- 
bama, 253 percent. At the other ex- 
treme, 13 States had ratios of less 
than 50 percent. 

Funds available for the payment of 
benefits dropped $15.2 million during 
the quarter, standing at $6.7 billion’ 
on June 30. 


1 Excludes June benefits and collections 
in Arizona and California. 

2Includes Arizona and California as of 
May 31, 1946. 


. 
Amount of change froom— 
ess gf EE a: ce 














Item amount 
May 1946 June 1945 

DAE, oop cicandincstisdsdenttnanvesdstqutpessseadake 1 762, 000 —358, 000 +493, 000 
New.._.--- . ERS AAS ESE NER Mey AS 1 579, 000 — 234, 000 +360, 000 
Additional ? ae pad ahenanth a aNe | 1 183, 000 — 124, 000 | +133, 000 
Continued claims | 1 5, 415, 000 — 1, 082, 000 +4, 605, 000 
Waiting-period 3 1 480, 000 —36, 000 +304, 000 
Compensable 1 4, 935, 000 —1, 045, 000 | +4, 301, 000 
Weeks compensated | 45, 091, 000 —607, 000 | +4, 530, 000 
Total unemployment Bae | #4, 913, 000 | — 609, 000 +4, 398, 000 
Other than total unemployment § 4 178, 000 +2, 000 +128, 000 
First payments. - as Br Seti 4521, 000 | +66, 000 | 6 +-409, 000 
Exhaustions we 4160, 000 | —26,000 | 6 +149, 000 
Weekly average beneficiaries__- 41,175, 000 — 140, 000 +1, 045, 00 
Benefits paid’ amma ice 4 $92, 981,000 | —10, 907,000 | +83, 296, 000 
eo maid since frat navable RF 8 OD eae See 

Benefits paid since first payable § oo ees oo ee F i ka” 
Funds available as of June 30, 1946 °___.-- $6, 744, 316, 530 —43, 249, 855 +59, 601, 194 

1 Includes estimated data for South Dakota. 6 Excludes Wisconsin; data not comparable. 
2 Excludes Ohio and Texas, which have no provi- 7 Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks 
ions filing additional claims. and transfers under interstate combined wage plan. 
ee 8 Net: adjusted for voided benefit checks and trans- 


3 Excludes Maryland, which has no provision for 
filing waiting-period claims. ; : iy. 

4 Includes estimated data for California, District 
of Columbia, Indiana, Ohio, and South Dakota; also 
Pennsylvania for total and other than total unem- 
ployment and Nebraska for first payments. 

5 Excludes Montana, which has no provision for 
yayment of other than total unemployment; also 
Pennsylvania before January 1946. 


fers under interstate combined wage plan. Includes 
estimated data for Arizona and California for June 
1946. 
Includes Arizona and California as of May 31, 
6. 
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Both compensable claims and the 
number of weeks of unemployment 
compensated have declined each 
month since March. Compensable 
claims, however, have dropped at a 
faster rate.* 


eeks com- | Compensable 


Month | pensated claims 


7, 586, 100 


January 7, 080, 800 


February 6, 484, 200 6, 742, 300 
March __ | 6, 897, 800 6, 907, 600 
April 6, 076, 900 | 6, 139, 000 
Ma A - 5, 698, 000 5, 980, 400 
Ree. 5, 091, 000 4, 935, 000 





The relative trend of these two 
items indicates that States are reduc- 
ing their backlogs of claims for weeks 
of unemployment which occurred in 
earlier months. It also indicates, to 
some degree, that an increasing pro- 
portion of the persons who reach com- 
pensable status actually receive a 
benefit check and that fewer are being 
disqualified after having been found 
eligible on the basis of wage credits. 

Region I.—All the New England 
States reported declines in both initial 
and continued claims during June. 
Unemployment, in terms of the ratio 
of continued claims to covered work- 
ers, ranged from 1.8 percent in New 
Hampshire to 7.9 percent in Rhode 
Island, which had the fourth highest 
in the Nation. Maine and Rhode Is- 
land were the only States in the region 
with ratios above the national average. 

Connecticut’s drop from 9,000 to 
7,000 in initial claims and from 65,000 
to 50,200 in continued claims reflected 
a general increase in employment. 
The decline would have been greater 
except for lay-offs and a slowing of 
expansion due to secondary shortages 
of materials, principally copper wire; 
the return to the labor market of stu- 
dents with wage credits who could not 
find jobs and therefore filed for bene- 
fits; continued, though lessening, re- 
luctance of employers to hire middle- 
aged persons. nly one large strike 
was in progress during the month, and 
it gave rise to few claims. 

Initial claims in Massachusetts 
dropped from 31,200 to 23,600, chiefly 


*Twelve States, moreover, took com- 
pensable claims on a biweekly basis dur- 
ing the January-June period. Since each 
claim certified to 2 compensable weeks of 
unemployment, the number of weeks 
compensated exceeded the number of 
compensable claims in June. 


as a result of declines in the Boston, 
Springfield, Pittsfield, Worcester, and 
Lynn areas, where metal supplies have 
improved. Continued claims dropped 
by 19,500, to 235,300. The only sig- 
nificant change in compensable 
claims was in the Gloucester area, 
where the peak season in fish-proc- 
essing cut the June claims in half. 

Continued claims in Rhode Island 
dropped from 87,400 to 66,300, the 
greatest relative decline (24 percent) 
for any State in the region. More 
than a fourth of New Hampshire’s 
7,700 continued claims were interstate 
claims received as agent State. 

Massachusetts was the only State 
in which benefits exceeded collections 
during the quarter, the ratio being 
more than 2 to 1. 

Region II-III-—Both types cf 
claims, as well as the average weekly 
number of beneficiaries and the 
amount of benefits paid, declined in 
all four States. Unemployment, as 
reflected by the ratio of continued 
claims to covered workers, dropped in 
Delaware, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania, but New Jersey’s ratio re- 
mained above the national average. 

New Jersey’s initial claims declined 
for the fifth consecutive month, from 
29,600 to 26,400. A drop from 364,800 
to 296,200 in continued claims re- 
flected the constantly improving eco- 
nomic situation in that State. In New 
York initial claims fell from 321,700 
to 191,000; only 7,400 transitional ini- 
tial claims were received from claim- 
ants entering their new benefit year, 
as compared with 202,900 in the pre- 
ceding month. If this type of claim 
were excluded from both the May and 
June totals, initial claims would show 
an increase, due partly to labor dis- 
putes in the Buffalo area. Continued 
claims in New York declined, as in the 
preceding 2 months. New York’s ben- 
efit payments of $11.9 million in June 
were the largest in the Nation. 

Pennsylvania’s initial claims 
dropped from 108,100 to 91,500, al- 
though a new benefit year started for 
a number of claimants on June l. 
Lay-offs and labor disputes in the Al- 
lentown, Coatesville, and Pottstown 
areas contributed to the initial claims 
load during the month. The anthra- 
cite stoppage in the areas around 
Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, and Shen- 
andoah prevented a further drop in 
initial claims. The drop in continued 


claims from 794,200 to 512,200 was due 
to the great number which had been 
received in the preceding month from 
miners who had completed their dis- 
qualification period. 

Benefits exceeded collections during 
the April-June period in all States 
but New York. 

Region IV.—Virginia’s unemploy- 
ment ratio rose from 2.1 to 4.2 per- 
cent, but in the other four States it 
remained the same or declined. Ini- 
tial and continued claims dropped in 
all States but Virginia, which reported 
an increase in continued claims. 

North Carolina’s 37-percent de- 
cline in initial claims was brought 
about by the slackening in seasonal 
lay-offs in the tobacco industry in 
Winston-Salem, Rocky Mount, and 
other areas. Continued claims also 
dropped but not at the same rate. 

The drop in Virginia’s initial claims 
reflected a leveling off of lay-offs due 
to material shortages following the 
settlement of the coal and railway 
labor disputes. Continued claims in 
this State jumped 21,300 as a result 
of the return to single-week reporting. 

Only two States in this region— 
Maryland and West Virginia—re- 
ported more benefits than collections 
during the quarter ended June 30. 
Maryland paid $2.76 in benefits for 
every dollar collected. North Caro- 
lina, on the other hand, paid only 42 
cents for every dollar in collections. 

Region V.—Michigan’s ratio of un- 
employment jumped from 6.6 to 10.2 
percent, the highest in the Nation, 
and the Kentucky ratio was also above 
the national average. The average 
weekly number of beneficiaries rose 
in Kentucky and Michigan; data on 
Ohio’s average number are not 
available. All three States reported 
fewer initial claims, and only Michi- 
gan had an increase in continued 
claims. The Michigan rise from 398,- 
000 to 454,700 was caused by a lay-off 
at a large automobile-manufacturing 
plant. Part of Ohio’s drop in initial 
claims resulted from increased activity 
in the steel industry, particularly in 
the Youngstown-Warren area. More 
than 10,000 persons exhausted benefit 
rights in both Michigan and Ohio 
during the month. 

Michigan and Ohio paid $2.63 and 
$1.28, respectively, in benefits for 
every dollar collected; Kentucky paid 
94 cents. 
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Region VI.—Indiana and Wisconsin 
had unemployment ratios below the 
national average. Initial claims 
dropped sharply in all three States, 
and only Wisconsin showed a rise in 
continued claims. 


In Illinois the 47,600 initial claims 
were less than half the number in 
May. This sharp drop was due to re- 
sumption of activities which had been 
curtailed directly or indirectly by 
labor disputes in key industries. Con- 








































































































tinued claims also declined, from 
511,000 to 477,100, but were still high, 
mainly because of the inability of in- 
dustry to absorb workers during the 
lag in reconversion and because of 
current shortages in machinery, 



























Table 2.—Initial claims received in local offices, by State, June Table 3.—Continued claims received in local offices, by State, 
1946 June 1946 
[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to July 15, 1946] {Data reported by State agencies; corrected to July 15, 1946] 
Total ! | New Total ! | Compensable 
Amount of change| | inter-| Region and | Amount of change | 
Region and State} jy from— | women state | an {Women State an | from- An |Women 
claim: |———""—"——T —_} claim- | oor claim-| claim- Se claim- claim- 
ants May June ants leent of | ants ants ants | way | June | nts | ants 
1946 1945 | total | 1946 | 1945 | 
| | | | 
a 762, 000] —358, 000) +-493, 000) 321, ooo] 7. 579, 000} 259, 000 Total 3 \5,41 5,000} —1,082,000 
Region I: | | Region I: | | 
CD. andcwenst 7.5] 5,812} 2,53 Conn 50,180} —14,811| 
Maine. .-.-.-...-- 7.3] 9.319 1, 031 Maine. 34.797 —8 53 
Os 2) 90.260} _ 9, 530 Mass 35 27 
ct i 19. 4 745 376 N. H 
4. ae 4.6, 3 582} 1,401 R.I 
it... 31. 2| 325 177 Vt.. | 
Region II-III: Region II-III: | 
5 18, 2! 735 291 De 
ea aais 6.7| 17,287| 7,077 N.J 
N. Y ; | 2.2)148,214| 77, 457 N. Y 
Pa 4.8) 73,070} 26, 408 PB anon f 
Region IV: | Region IV: | 
; 1 ee 30. 3} 922 367 D. ¢ 
Md 5.6] 7,519) 2, 887 Md..... 
N.C 15.2} 3543; 2,078 N.C 51. 257 
Va 14.9] 5 933) 2,892 Va a 72. 185 
W. Va 17.1] 9150} 2, 702 W. Va. 86, 454 
Region V: | | Region V: | 
Cy... | 6,898} —3,230) +4, 413 2,231] 34.5] 5,739) 1,905 Kv | 94 961 
Mich 85. 213} —23 159] +44,600) 41.119] 1.8] 73,839] 38,328 Mich 454.719 
Ohio___-- 19, 615 9,707} +13, 062} 5,919} 6.5) 19 615| 5, 919 Ohio__- | 264, 456 
Region VI: | | Region VI: } 
a raammiediin 47, 563 6h, 424) +21,940) 17, 950 5.9} 36,046} 14, 591 Til . 477, 093 
ar 16, 844 —18.958} +3,699) 6,303 5.2) 9.127] | 3,456 Ind | 100. 599 
ASAE 7,279| —6,580} +5,139) 2 agai 6.7/3.4 994) 21,725 Wis 51, 622 
Region VII: } | | Region VII 
‘Ala | +7963} 9422] 8.0] 7,945] 2,137 Ala 44, 076] 
Fla 46,296] 4.111| 24.0} 6,422] 3,079 Fla 40, 380] 
Ga 43,891, 2.405} 10.3) 3,358) 1, 534 Ga 41, 349) 
Miss +1, 626 927} 29. i 2.091) 800 Miss 20, 613 
8.C +-1, 968 gon} 18.3) 1.919 706 8.C 16, 898| 
Tenn... 4+5,423} 3,423] 14.1 6677] 2,864 Tenn 89, 119] 
Region VIII: | | Region VIII: | 
OWE... .cnccccsce 4, 309 —239| +3, 481) 1,704) 13.4) 2,705 1,195 Iowa } 
BEAR. .ncrcsaca 4,883} —3,346) +3,917 1,648| 14.5) 3,561 1, 202 Minn. 
Eee 1, 630 4+-17| +1,454 657| 20.3) 1,224 492 Nebr 
N. Dak 363 —25 +326. 184| 53.2 283 139 N. Dak...--] 
i ~ | es Ce = eae Bee Se eee ee 8. Dak. 
Region IX: ; Region IX: 
Ark +3, 995 1,692) 38.6) 4,325 1, 585 Ark 50, 679) 
+3, 75 2,135} 24.5) 3,598 1, 566 Kans__ 48, 567} 
+14, 709 6, 395} 15.5) 10,886 3, 705 SP 136, 983) 
+5,097| 2,554 7.7) 5,283) 2,022 Okla 54, 992! 
: Region X: 
+6, 646 2,360) 11.5) 6,457 1,975 La 48, 536) 
+520 178} 57.8 528 167 N. Mex --| 5, 904! 
4+8,487| 4,102} 15.9) 11,902) 4,102 Tex ---| 67,003 
Region XI: 
+2, 054 852} 32.1] 1,938 755 Cold......<=- 17, 698| 
+794 649| 33.3 671 440 Idaho-_.--.-- 6, 374) 
+930 425| 34.4 800 361 Mont.....-- 12, 362 
+1, 330 83| 21.4 907 (4% i ae 15, 817} 
+313 118| 32.7 247 105 Wyo... | 2, 243 
Region XII: | | | 
+1, 168 712; 41.9] 1,604 617 Ariz _— —4,407) +11, 532 4, 671 49.1 
+45, 365! 31,778} 8.5} 39,585) 20, 496 Calif........| 633, 121] —174, 2311 +509, 599) 301, 781 5.9 
+493 230| 54.7 456 209 eee 3,906) —1,245| +3,664) 1,913 49, 3 
44.810) 2,614) 20.6) 3,542) 1,646 Oreg | 64.942| —48,603) +61, 906) 26, 706 11.4 
—2 981} +8,184| 3,055] 10.2) 4,758) 1,887 Wash__.....| 139 868} —49, 603) +136, 414 51, 877 5.7 
itories: | Territories: | she z 
“a Seen 76 —9} +71 19} 13.2 60) 16 Alaska P 320! —452 +282 107 18. 4 30 97 
a 71 +21 +69 26) 31.0 5 19 Hawaii- --- 457} +209) +453 186] 26.9 389 176 
| | | | 
1 Includes additional claims except in Ohio and Texas, which have no pro- 1 Includes waiting-period claims except in Mar} land, which has no prov ision 
visions for filling such claims. for filing such claims; in some States includes claims for more than I week, 
3 Includes estimates for South Dakota. 2 Total continued claims in some States includes claims for more that 1 week. 
3 Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year, a new claim is a claim 3 Includes estimates for South Dakota. 
requiring a determination of benefit amount and duration as well as eligibility ‘Data not available. 
for benefits on a per employer basis. 


4 Data not available. 
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equipment, and materials. The high 
proportion of compensable claims 
filed by women (45 percent) is out of 
line with the proportion of women in 
the labor force. Women are facing 
greater difficulty than men in finding 
suitable employment because the 


skills which they developed during the 
war are not in demand. 

Indiana’s initial claims, totaling 
16,800, were less than half the num- 
ber received in May, despite a partial 
shut-down of an automobile plant in 
South Bend from lack of materials, 


and an inventory lay-off in a large 
plant in Logansport. 

Wisconsin reported a sharp drop in 
initial claims and in average weekly 
number of beneficiaries but a slight 
rise in continued claims. 

In all three States in this region, 


Table 4.—Number of beneficiaries, number of weeks compensated, benefits paid, and average weekly payment for total unemployment, 


by State, June 1946 





[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to July 15, 1946] 


Weeks compensated for unemploy- 

















Benefits paid ? 















Beneficiaries ste 
ment 4 
-acinn ar “] ta no t of chance | t 
Region and State —— am y on _— Amount of change fron for total 
weekly | 4 All types Total | Other! Amount oe ’ ”y 
number 
May 1946 | June 1945 May 1946 June 1945 
Total 3 2 1. 175, 000 140, 000 |+1, 045, 000 5. 091, 000 4,913, 000 178, 000 | $92, 981, 000 —$10, 907, 000 $8 206, 000 $18. 39 
Region I: 
Connecticut... -.- 19, 171 — OO +16, 991 81, 559 1, 513 1, — 48, 953 +1, 554, 097 21. ( 
Maine... -...-.. 8, 477 — 209 +6, 534 33, 693 3, 040 557, 783 | —970 +44], Of 
Massachusett 51, 180 +1, 774 +47, 797 216, 923 4, 856 4, 682, 941 | 273 y 
New Hampshire. 1, 337 198 +1, 0 5, 598 195 76, 551 { 
Rhode Island 14, ¢ —4, 382 +12, 364 58, 343 5, 077 1, 064, 471 3 
Vermont 1, 295 +78 +1, 205 5, 278 334 93, 167 3 
Region II-III 
Delaware 1, 850 524 +1, 559 8,017 7, 678 339 16. 20 
New Jersey 72, 206 4,835 +H, { 12, 89: 304, 811 7, O82 9 7 
New York 144, 385 20, 751 125, 468 625, 667 611, 520 14, 147 ). 2f 
Pennsylvania 111, 931 11, 059 +109, 606 485, 034 (4) (4) 
Region IV 
District of Columbia ‘ L 
Maryland 30, 041 — 5, G86 +28, 312 130, 178 125, 152 5, 026 2, 412, 382 | — 493, 433 2, 204, 4 8. 87 
North Carolina 11, 492 444 +10, 446 19, 797 48, 457 1, 340 545, 104 +13, 249 + i 
Virginia “ 15, 427 +7, 774 +14, 514 66, 848 65, 804 1, 044 831, 752 4-425, 306 793, 78 2.49 
West Virginia 15, 074 1, 054 +14, 427 6 22 51, 916 13, 406 1, 051, 450 —69, 761 +10 1 5 93 
Region V 
Kentucky 12, 656 680 +11 0) 54, 843 4, O71 667, 407 | +16, 820 +611. 762 2 24 
Michigan 97, 351 13, 901 +68, 382 421, 854 389, 278 8,714, 853 | +1, 280,379 | +6, 265, 32 20. 71 
Ohio 4 “ 
Region VI 
Illinois 100, 941 +5, 386 +86, 779 437, 410 $20, 569 16, 841 8, 018, 842 +315, 780 +6, 930, 74 18. 64 
Indiana 7 
Wisconsin 8, 3295 1, 289 +7, 748 36, 380 017 3, 363 628, 155 —92, 157 +586, 616 7.77 
Region VII | 
Alabama 14, 316 —4, 756 +153, 011 62, 037 2 084 996, 887 +928, 43¢ l 
Florida 6, 697 —579 +4, 07 29, 019 808 399, 204 +-252, 329 ” 
Georcia 6, 884 —2, 229 +-6, O71 29, 830 418 434, 289 4-392 059 4. 62 
Mississippi 2, 550 S01 +2, 068 11, 049 349 139, 699 +118, 804 2.79 
South Carolina 2, 526 427 +2, 076 l 18 279 148, 106 +128, 5 67 
rennesse¢ 15, 989 —4, 97 +14, 724 69, 284 792 908, 841 +847, 714 s 
Region VIII 
Iowa 4, 828 924 +4, 256 20, 921 1, 154 317, 540 —63, 393 +286, 61 1 
Minnesota 11, 531 204 SS 19, 969 2, 260 817, 186 — 368, 241 79 66 
Nebraska 2, A2¢ 62 $11 10, 944 609 171, 897 —43, 935 + 99 
North Dakota 2 70 +-222 1, 003 91 16, 132 —5, 112 F 
yuth Dakota * 
R m IX 
Arkansas (49 + 411 15,812 | 15, 588 188, 839 | 38, 104 +177, 38 1. 99 
Kansa 11, 524 +11, 047 19, We 48,353 | s 741, 694 —113, 598 +714, 749 5. 02 
Missouri 22, 722 1, 5 98, 461 97, 445 | 1 1, 617, 150 | 293, 411 +1, 549 6 
Oklahoma 11, 267 +10, 89 48, 822 47, 170 | 1 807, 921 —210, 440 +783, 328 64 
Region X 
Louisiana 14, 386 14 +13, 191 62, 337 58, 824 3, 954, 071 | —60, 181 +877, GO 15. 68 
New Mexi 108 131 80 1, 766 1, 730 x 23, 428 | 7, 882 +22 4 
Texas 20, 182 10, 604 +18, 956 87, 454 84, 490 2,964 | 1,354,814 723, 505 +1, 288, 194 68 
Region XI ! 
Colorado 2, 859 +73 +2, 651 12, 388 12, 117 271 171, 985 | +3, 838 +159, 828 13. 98 
Idaho 617 176 452 2, 672 2, 624 48 37, 475 | —33, 343 +29 7 
Montana 1, 667 499 +1. 569 7. 22 7, 223 (1) 94, 301 %), 090 +29, 462 
Utah 3, 344 1, 244 +3, 239 14, 490 | 13, 747 743 319, 414 | —135, 911 +310, 924 
W yomin S4 91 379 1, 664 1, 59 69 | 31,016 —7, 139 +30. 687 8 29 
Region XII 
Arizona 2, 029 —625 +1, 891 8, 794 8, 688 106 125, 323 — 39, 401 +-116, 788 4 
California * i mn 
Nevada 661 233 619 2, 866 2,815 51 50, 935 —18, 271 +48, 324 7. 87 
Oregon 20, 509 O71 +19 951 RR, 87 86, 667 2, 206 1, 501, 776 | — 543, 701 4-1, 469, 438 6. 89 
Washingt 9, 527 7, 861 +38, 693 171, 282 166, 141 5, 141 3, 633, 692 —694, 513 +3, 581, 53 21.4 
Territor | 
Alaska 3 4 +294 1, 363 1, 329 34 21, 406 | —24, 601 +20, 004 15. 88 
Hawa 15 —3 +154 671 7 7 } 13, 180 —1,073 +-13, 134 2 
| 
Includes all weeks compensated for less than total unemployment. Excludes Includes estimates for California, District of Columbia, Indiana, Ohio, and 
Kt South Dakota; also Pennsylvania for total and other than total unemployment 


Montana, wt 
not adju 
combined wage plar 


ision for payment of oti 


? Gros ided benefit checks an 


r than total unemployment 


id transfers under interstate 4 Data not available. 
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benefit payments were more than col- 
lections during the quarter ended June 
30; in two—Illinois and Indiana—they 
were more than double the collections. 


Region ViII.—Unemployment, in 
terms of the ratio of continued claims 
to covered workers, dropped in every 
State in the region but Florida. Ala- 
bama’s ratio of 5.4 percent was the 
only one above the national average. 
Only Alabama and Florida reported 
increases in initial claims during the 
month, while continued claims and 
the average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries declined in all six States. 

The slight increase in Alabama’s 
initial claims was attributed to the 
recent coal dispute, which forced 
several fabricating plants to shut 
down or curtail production for lack 
of iron and steel products as well as 
coal. A lull in the ship-repair in- 
dustry also contributed to the higher 
initial-claims figure. 

Florida’s initial claims rose 
slightly as employment slackened in 
the service, trade, and citrus-canning 
and packing industries. 

In Georgia, both initial and con- 
tinued claims were below the May 
levels, but seasonal factors caused 
variations in some local areas. In 
Albany, lay-offs at a wholesale pecan 
firm caused the compensable claims 
to go up. The Griffin local office also 
reported an increase in compensable 
claims caused by a labor dispute in 
textile establishments and lay-offs in 
pecan firms. 

The lower claims figures in South 
Carolina reflected improved business 
conditions in most parts of the State 
following settlement of the coal dis- 
pute. Additional initial claims, how- 
ever, rose slightly—primarily because 
shortage of coal forced one plant in 
the Anderson area to close for the 
second time. 

The ratio of benefits to collections 
during the quarter ended June 30 was 
253 percent in Alabama, while in the 
other five States the benefits were 
less than collections. 

Region VIII—The unemployment 
ratio declined, and was below the na- 
tional average, in all five States in this 
region. Except for a small rise in 
Nebraska’s initial claims, both types of 
claims were below the May levels in 
all States. Part of the drop in Minne- 
sota’s initial and continued claims was 
due to fewer claims resulting from 


Table 5.—State unemployment compensation funds available for benefits as of June 30, 
1946, contributions and interest, benefits paid, and ratio of benefits to contributions, 


April-June 1946,' by State 


(Corrected to July 15, 1946] 
























































Funds available Benefits as per- 
for benefits? Income, April-June 1946 3 cent of con- 
(in thousands) tributions 
Benefits 
Region and State it hina bene Gane paid, emcbeade: 
Amount =," Cumula- 
Asof |ofchange| Contribu- Contrit 94 April- tive 
June 30, ‘rom tions and “i TibU- | Interest June | since be- 
1946 March | interest 4 ions 1946 |ginning of 
31, 1946 program 
} 
Total__..... |*6,744,317 |6—15, 165 |7279,710,139 |7247,510,453 2, 199, 686 | 7,041,032 | 7119.1 734.9 
—_—_— ——_—__ | ——_ — 
Region I: 
C. onn. Paes peeeer oe 172. 006 +2, 683 7, 665, 910 6, 842, 573 823, 337 4, 982, 627 72.8 f 
36, 858 +207 1, 724. 066 1, 547, 204 176, 862 1, 517, 255 98. 1 36.4 
203, 210 —65, 370 6, 720, 038 5, 731, 404 988, 634 | 12.090, 333 210.9 45.2 
24, 022 +655 885, 419 773, 358 112, 061 230, 787 29.8 30.6 
73, 113 +404 4, 014, 803 3, 670, 101 344, 102 3, 610, 690 98. 4 40.7 
13,177 +288 535, 274 473, 764 61, 510 247.015 §2.1 25.4 
13, 661 —142 338, 255 72, 766 65, 489 480, 163 176.0 28.8 
419, 298 —1,315 | 19, 753, 201 | 17, 735, 283 | 2,017,918 | 21, 068, 373 118.8 30.0 
983, 475 | +23.089 | 63, 512,329 | 58, 859, 767 | 4, 652.562 | 40, 423, 407 68. 7 39. 2 
Pa 584, 662 | —11, 838 | 17,789,701 | 14,989,650 | 2,800,051 | 29, 627, 831 197.7 36. 2 
Re gion ‘IV: 
Dist. of Col. _.- 44, 417 +276 723. 566 512, 593 210, 973 | 447, 215 7.2 21.3 

BEG. nccccccen-| 116500 —4, 353 3, 365, 577 2, 798, 082 567, 495 7, 718, 131 275.8 35. 2 
N. | PRE ASES 114, 507 +2, 654 4, 167, 676 3, 622, 308 . 513, 663 41.8 21.5 
» . SRROASSE 67, 925 +857 2, 524, 254 2, 201, 918 3 336 1, 667, 467 75.7 30.3 
>, aoe 69, 758 —572 2, 631, 120 2, 295, 562 335, 558 3, 203, 060 139. 5 36.0 

Region V: 
Ky. naaiainoie 90, 015 +486 2. 694, 719 2, 266, 741 94.0 21.7 
| Shas 218, 142 | —13, 235 9, 783, 553 8, 743. 999 263. 3 60.9 
Ohio. “ 468, 593 —1, 294 | 15,026, 256 | 12, 773, 373 127.8 24.6 
Region VI: 
Tintudtiseiankesl an —9, 337 | 12, 141, 349 9, 769,416 | 2,371,933 | 21, 478, 194 219.9 34.1 
174, 220 —3, 632 3, 954, 138 3, 132, 364 821, 774 7, 586, 625 242. 2 35. 2 
ee 187, 923 —97 2, 190, 331 1, 288, 938 901, 393 2, 286, 868 177.4 18.5 
Region VII: 
Ala 57, 278 —2, 045 1, 793, 385 1, 517, 410 275, 975 3, 838, 413 253. 0 45.0 
Dee 60, 895 +1, 406 2, 660, 031 2, 371, 922 288, 109 1, 253, 739 52.9 32.2 
oo inne shai 81, 452 +1, 446 3, 130, 715 2, 743, 814 386, 901 1, 684, 759 61.4 25. 5 
ERS 28, 988 +1, 142 1, 683, 335 1, 546, 512 136, 823 541, 593 35. 0 28.1 
8.C wenden 41, 739 +971 1, 455, 258 1, 259, 098 196, 160 484, 671 38. 5 22.1 
Tenn. —- 88, 749 +742 4, 267, 333 3, 844, 793 422, 630 3, 525, 507 91.7 33.8 
Region VIII: 
Enc la tata 64, 714 +872 2, 025, 059 1, 718, 602 306, 457 1, 153, 023 67.1 27.3 
Minn 94, 609 +494 3, 889, 933 3, 444, 219 445, 714 3, 393, 909 98. 5 36.4 
Nebr nails 26, 865 +46 681, 031 552, 826 128, 205 635, 362 114.9 23.8 
ft 5, 600 +132 204, 092 178, 151 25, 941 72, 340 40.6 31.1 
) 6, 810 +106 148, 461 115, 995 32, 466 42, 605 36. 7 20.0 
Region IX: 
i. bad 31, 266 +586 1, 324, 287 1, 177, 000 147, 287 737, 798 62. 7 28.7 
i 50, 660 —1, 000 1, 648, 852 1, 404, 966 243, 886 2, 648, 444 188. 5 29.8 
Mo . 156, 859 —447 5, 118, 205 4, 362, 898 755, 307 5, 565, 540 127.6 27.2 
Okla 42, 455 —1, 790 1, 162, 722 967, 579 195, 143 2, 952, 717 305. 2 39.1 
Region X: 
La sia 78, 322 —918 2, 541, 556 2, 166, 752 374, 804 3, 459, 461 159. 7 37.0 
N. Mex 11, 479 +485 575, 025 520, 821 54, 204 89, 625 7.3 27.2 
Tex 153, 741 —732 4, 261, 617 3, 521, 651 739, 966 4, 993, 912 | 141.8 28.3 
Region XI: 

Solo e 37, 832 +886 2 305, = 1, 125, 563 179, 827 4 19, 184 37.2 25. 7 
Idaho. -.-.-..- 16, 342 +542 704, 382 76, 997 39, 841 | 34.0 33. 7 
Mont 20, 529 +677 1, 05 a2 959, 190 95, 902 378, 093 39.4 31.9 
=a 26, 768 +71 1, 397, 666 1, 270, 053 127, 613 1, 327, 142 104. 5 32.2 
Wyo-- 8, 734 +212 321, 466 280, 012 41, 454 109, 078 39.0 31.0 

Region XII: 
= --| © 20, 486 (%) 7 813, 927 7 716, 817 , 110 7 312, 551 43.6 28.9 
i 6 721, 149 (®) 741, 887, 444 |738, 495, 045 399 |733, 565, 920 87.2 36. 2 
11,015 +220 404, 002 351, 825 2.177 184, 026 52.3 25.6 
66, 491 —3, 328 2, 783, 320 2, 458, 597 a8 723 6,111,455 | 248.6 36.2 
138, 179 — 5, 640 7, 615, 914 6, 932, 182 683, 732 | 13, 255, 973 191.2 32, 2 

Territories: 
Alaska--....- 8, 529 +68 200, 099 159, 652 40, 447 131, 743 82. 5 18.4 
Hewaiil........ 19, 275 +395 432, 008 340, 452 91, 556 37, 119 10.9 5.3 





























1 Data reported by State agencies except interest, 
which is credited and reported by Treasury. 

2 Represents sum of balances at end of month in 
State clearing account and benefit-payment account 
and in State account in Federal unemployment 
trust fund. 

3 Represents contributions, penalties, and interest 
collected from employers, and contributions from 
employees. Adjusted for refunds and for dishonored 
contribution checks. Current contribution rates 
(percent of taxable wages) are: for employers, 2.7 
percent except in Michigan, where rate is 3.0 percent; 
for employees, 1.0 percent in Alabama, California, 
and New Jersey and 0.5 percent in Rhode Island. 


Experience rating, operative in 


above rates. 


45 States, modifies 


wholly or in part on quarterly basis. ‘ 
4Interest represents earnings of funds in State 
accounts in Federal unemployment trust fund and 


is credited at end of each quarter. 


§ Net: 


6 As of May 31, 


All States collect contributions either 


adjusted for voided benefit checks and 
transfers under interstate combined wage plan. 


1946, in Arizona and California. 


7 Excludes June data for Arizona and California. | 
8 Includes estimated data for Arizona and Cali- 


fornia. 


® Comparable data not available. 
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labor disputes, particularly in the 
Minneapolis-St. Paul area. Con- 
siderable unemployment was caused 
by lay-offs in the meat-packing in- 
dustry, however. 

Nebraska was the only State in 
which benefits exceeded collections in 
the quarter ended June 30. 

Region 1X.—Both types of claims 
as well as the average weekly number 
of beneficiaries were lower than in 
May in all four States. 

Initial claims in Arkansas dropped 
only 200, as many claims were filed by 
active claimants for the new benefit 
year beginning July 1. Continued 
claims, however, declined from 66,400 
to 50,700. 

The drop in Missouri’s initial claims, 
from 22,900 to 18,600, would have been 
much greater but for a labor dispute 
in the Marshall area. Continued 
claims dropped from 165,600 to 137,- 
000, but a shut-down in an automobile 
plant in the Kansas City area, caused 
by material shortages, prevented 
further declines. 

In Oklahoma, initial claims fell off 
slightly, but continued claims dropped 
from 70,200 to 55,000. Scarcity of all 
kinds of materials contributed to the 
continued-claims load. 

Arkansas paid 63 cents in benefits 
for every dollar collected during the 
quarter ended June 30. In the other 
States, benefit expenditures exceeded 
collections; in Oklahoma the ratio was 
305 percent. 

Region X.—Initial and continued 
claims were below the May levels in 
all three States, and the ratio of un- 
employment also dropped in all three. 
Louisiana’s ratio of 5.7 percent was 
the only one above the national aver- 
age. 

In Texas, initial claims declined 
slightly, while continued claims 
dropped from 85,500 to 67,000. This 
slackening-off was attributed to sev- 
eral factors: many claimants who 
first filed soon after V-day are now 
exhausting benefit rights; the sea- 
food industry in the coastal areas has 
recently absorbed many of the unem- 
ployed; there is increased activity in 
lumbering and highway and building 
construction; comparatively few per- 
sons are now unemployed as a result 
of labor disputes; and textile mills as 
well as users of agricultural labor are 
increasing their personnel. 

Benefit expenditures exceeded col- 


lections in Louisiana and Texas during 
the quarter ended June 30, but in New 
Mexico only 17 cents was paid in bene- 
fits for every dollar collected. 

Region XI.—The unemployment ra- 
tio dropped in 4 States, and was below 
the national average in all 5. The 
average weekly number of benefici- 
aries increased only in Colorado, and 
that increase was less than 109. Ini- 
tial and continued claims were below 
the May levels in all States except 
Idaho, which reported a small rise in 
initial claims. 

Part of the decline in continued 
claims in Colorado, from 21,900 to 17,- 
700, was due to the volume of waiting- 
period claims in May from miners in- 
volved in a labor dispute. 

In Utah continued claims dropped 
from 24,100 to 15,800 as a result of the 
settlement of the metal-mine labor 
dispute, general seasonal factors, and 
exhaustion of benefit rights towards 
the end of the benefit year. 

In Wyoming, all initial and contin- 
ued claims declined somewhat, but 
additional claims and waiting-period 
claims increased after a coal mine 
shut down in the Worland area. The 
majority of the employees involved 
had filed new claims in February but 
resumed employment before serving 
their waiting period. 

Utah was the only State to report 
an excess of benefits over collections 
during the quarter ended June 30. In 
the other four States the collections 
were more than double the benefit 
amounts. 

Region XII.—Unemployment, in 
terms of the ratio of continued claims 
to covered employment, was well 
above the national average in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington, and 
considerably below it in Arizona and 
Nevada. Both types of claims dropped 
in all five States. The declines in con- 
tinued claims ranged from 22 percent 
in California to 43 percent in Oregon. 

Nearly half the drop of 4,400 in Ari- 
zona’s continued claims was account- 
ed for by the smaller number of inter- 
state claims received as agent State. 
The majority of these claimants are 
finding employment rather than ex- 
hausting benefit rights. 

In California, initial claims dropped 
from 86,000 to 71,300, while continued 
claims dropped from 807,400 to 633,- 
100. Both types of claims have de- 
clined each month since March. 


In Oregon a steady rise in employ- 
ment, both seasonal and contrasea- 
sonal, was the chief factor in the drop 
from 8,000 to 5,900 in initial claims 
and from 113,500 to 64,900 in contin- 
ued claims. Exhaustion of benefit 
rights by 7,900 claimants during the 
month also contributed to the de- 


Table 6.—Unemployment in June 1946 as 
reflected by continued claims for unem- 
ployment insurance' as percent of aver- 
age monthly covered employment in 1945 


Average | Claims 
monthly 
covered 
employ- 
ment ? 
(in thou- 


as per- 
cent of 
Region and State Claims covered 
em- 
ploy- 
sands) ment 


Total_. 1, 423, 104 | 27. 903. 1 5.1 


Region I: 
Connecticut 22, 339 564. ( 4.0 
Maine-_- 8, 735 156.4 5.6 
Massachusetts-_-- 59, 815 , 314.7 5 
New Hampshire_-- 1, 895 107.7 1.8 
Rhode Island 16, 803 212.5 7.9 
Vermont 1, 795 55. 7 3.2 

Region II-III: 

Delaware 2, 522 
New Jersey 72, 7 
New York 182, 
Pennsylvania... ll 

Region IV: 

District of Colum- 

bia 2, 32% 
Maryland 27, 
North Carolina. 13, 
Virginia 17, 
West Virginia 22, 2 

Region V: } 
Kentucky | 22,576 308 
Michigan__- 138, 436 
Ohio 68, 

Region VI: 

Illinois 11 
Indiana 25, 863 
Wisconsin ] 5 

Region VII: 
Alabama n 
Florida 9, 724 317.6 
Georgia 10, 862 453.5 
Mississippi 5 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 

Region VIII: | 
Iowa 7, 314 288. 1 2. 
Minnesota. 18, 788 455 + 
Nebraska } 3, 220 138. 0 2 
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North Dakota_ 965 29.7 
South Dakota | 818 37.1 
Region IX: 
Arkansas | l 
Kansas : . es 
Missouri | 35,45 
Oklahoma. | 2 
Region X: 
Louisiana - - - - | 5. 
New Mexico-.-- | 1, 547 59. 8 2.6 
| 
| 
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Texas 
Region XI: 
Colorado 4 
Idaho 1, 
Montana ‘ j 3, 049 
Utah 4 
Wyoming | 2 | 39. 6 
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Region XII: 
Arizona 3, 375 81.4 4 
California | 164, 036 1, 973 
Nevada } 1, 017 2 
Oregon 19, 145 279.0 6 
Washington 34, 243 505. 6 6 
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! Estimated number of continued claims in week 
in which the 8th of the month falls. 

2 Represents workers in covered employment in 
the pay period of each type (weekly, semimonthly, 
etc.) ending nearest the 15th of the month 
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crease. Most of these were former 
shipyard workers in the Portland 
area. Increased employment in har- 
vesting and in construction and lum- 
ber industries reduced the claims load 
all over the State. 

Washington’s claims load fell about 
one-fourth below the May levels as 
jobs in agriculture and food process- 
ing opened up. Initial claims went 
from 12,400 to 9,400 and continued 
claims from 189,600 to 139,900. The 
construction industry made limited 
gains but was hampered by material 
shortages. The anticipated reopen- 
ing of the aluminum plants in Spok- 
ane and additional hiring at the Cou- 
lee Basin project did not materialize 
in June. Many claimants who had 
moved into the area in anticipation of 
work have moved on. 

Oregon and Washington were the 
only States in which benefit payments 
exceeded collections during the quar- 
ter ended June 30. 


Interstate Claims 


During June, approximately 7 per- 
cent of the initial claims taken in 
local offices were interstate claims re- 
ceived as agent State (table 2). In 
Arizona, Nevada, New Mexico, and 
North Dakota, more than 40 percent of 
the initial claims were received as 
agent State. In Michigan, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island, on 
the other hand, agent claims con- 
stituted less than 5 percent of the in- 
itial claims in June. For the country 
as a whole, continued claims received 
as agent State constituted about 9 
percent‘ of all continued claims re- 
ceived (table 3). In New Mexico, 
North Dakota, and Arkansas the per- 
centages were 78, 72, and 67, respec- 
tively. In eight other States, by con- 
trast, less than 5 percent were agent 
State claims. 

During May, initial interstate 
claims dropped from 81,400 to 64,300 
(table 7), the lowest level reached in 
any month of 1946. More than three- 
fourths of the decline was represented 
by a drop of 13,000 in Maryland, which 
had received a large volume of initial 
claims as liable State in April at the 





‘This ratio is not comparable in all 
States, however, since 12 States take in- 
trastate continued claims on a biweekly 
basis while all interstate claims are taken 
on a single-week basis. 





beginning of the new benefit year. 
California, Illinois, Texas, and Wash- 
ington accounted for more than 40 
percent of all initial claims received as 
liable State but were agent State for 
less than 20 percent of the claims— 
an indication that more migrant 
workers left the State than entered it. 
California’s 11,800 liable claims were 
from every State in the country ex- 
cept South Carolina, with some con- 


centration in Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
and Texas. As a general rule, how- 
ever, the bulk of the State’s liable 
claims were from contiguous States. 
Continued interstate claims re- 
ceived as liable State also declined for 
the Nation during May, from 702,300 
to 636,000 (table 7). Nearly $7.1 mil- 
lion was paid on these claims to com- 
pensate 388,500 weeks of unemploy- 
ment. California and Maine were not 


Table 7.—Interstate claims received, weeks compensated by interstate payments, and 
amount of interstate benefit payments, by liable State, May 1946 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to July 15, 1946) 



































Initial Continued Weeks eum 
Region and liable State Fee oe ae ee a Comper payments 
Total Women | Total | Women sated | 
| | 
Total__- 64, 286 | 27, 942 | 636, 041 272, 025 ! 388, 508 | ! $7, 052, 906 
Region I: | 
Connecticut. 1, 609 | 742 | 13, 855 | 6, 201 | 9, 913 | 211, 750 
DUNN: 5i55545>;. 171 85 | 931 | 441 | (2) 2 
Massachusetts -- 918 503 5, 292 2, 534 3, 987 | 82, 219 
New Hampshire | 102 50 784 316 682 8, 247 
Co ae 496 | 227 | 5,010 | 1, 982 4, 860 83, 684 
Vermont._..___- 196 | 44 | 723 314 485 8, 866 
Region II-III: | } 
Delaware. __..-. ‘ 316 87 | 1,714 26, 172 
New Jersey- 1, 630 | 791 | 15, 796 273, 939 
New York... 2, 045 | 1, 074 | 22, 029 | 475, 623 
Pennsylvania 2, 331 | 712 15, 939 | 142, 995 
Region IV: | | 
District of Columbia 535 | 261 2, 992 1, 667 1,941 | 33, 776 
Maryland ee 1, 663 760 | 33, 702 15, 718 31, 021 | 608, 835 
North Carolina. .... . 472 251 | 3, 989 2, 388 3, 024 | 38, 442 
Virginia 1, 565 781 | 6, 345 3, 007 2, 810 | 38, 371 
West Virginia. | 695 149 | 5, 755 1, 555 3, 035 | 48, 157 
Region V: | | - a) peau. 
Kentucky =| 346 | 96 | 2, 177 3, 569 | 47, 206 
Michigan. -__. a 2, 869 | 1, 244 | 11, 749 19, 007 | 376, 410 
Ohio 2, 286 | 781 | 14, 126 22, 409 438, 960 
Region VI: | 
es 6, 332 3, 037 19, 266 23, 197 | 438, 884 
Indiana_.-.-- 2, 295 | 691 6, 648 23, 224 | 442, 355 
Wisconsin... .-- 437 | 169 1, 161 3, 130 58, 561 
Region VII: | j | 
Alabama. ..- 766 263 2, 347 &, 530 157, 530 
Florida 1, 374 415 | 3, 729 5, 798 | 80, 350 
ee ae 743 | 412 | 3, 488 Y 69, 150 
Mississippi. - 301 142 1, 200 1,! 20, 564 
South Carolina 212 | 101 901 11, 266 
Tennessee __ _ . -- 1, 831 | 548 7, 004 | 221, 683 
Region VIII: | | | 
Iowa_-.--- 297 | 147 736 24, 825 
Minnesota_- 415 192 | 1,812 48, 901 
Nebraska ey 303 176 | 1, 589 33, 801 
North Dakota__. 28 8 | 86 2, 877 
South Dakota 38 25 107 1, 334 
Region IX: be 2 
Arkansas.......--..- a 463 | 168 | 2, 567 1,319 1, 733 21, 379 
Kansas 1, 501 | 567 | ‘19, 795 7, 817 19,233 | 293, 757 
Missouri-.---- } 1,511 | 888 15, 844 10, 709 175, 724 
Oklahoma 838 | 432 9, 100 6, 751 | 113, 518 
egion X: | | 
, "ae 750 | 266 | 6, 461 2, 508 5, 234 84, 844 
New Mexico... 203 82 | 1, 17 486 851 11, 502 
Texas........ 5, 051 2, 041 19, 441 7, 242 18, 292 301, 608 
Region XI: we a F 
EE eee 569 331 2, 920 1,719 1, 427 19, 388 
Idaho... .-. : 114 61 3 499 157 | 499 7, 753 
Montana... ___- 57 27 781 330 595 7, 952 
Utah 259 | 110 | 1, 766 582 1, 417 32, 742 
Wyoming 121 | 44 1, 146 374 726 13, 782 
pgIoONn 2 > | | 
—— 498 | 200 | 3, 076 1, 433 2, 485 | 35, 282 
California... 11, 834 5, 597 146, 013 61, 135 (2) (?) 
Nevada... 184 | 90 1, 507 706 1, 324 23, 669 
aR ea 871 | 399 28, 336 13, 334 24, 286 408, 000 
I. cc canenndinamee 3, 529 } 1, 441 45, 197 18, 199 43, 047 898, 558 
7 i ies: 
“ae Cds detain acne 270 22 3, 101 178 2, 334 37, 000 
a —— >a -_ 46 12 581 106 461 10, 715 


' Excludes California 
ported, 





and Maine; data not re- 


2 Data not available. 
3 Estimated by State 


agency. 
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included in the data for amount paid 
and number of weeks compensated, 
since figures for these States were 
not available when the tabulations 
were prepared. 


Veterans’ Readjustment Allowances 


Initial claims from veterans for un- 
employment allowances’ increased 
during May—the first monthly rise 
since January. In Minnesota and 
Virginia the coal strike was the chief 
factor in the increased claims load, 
while in North Dakota curtailment 
of work in flour mills and meat-pack- 


ing plants was chiefly responsible. 
By the middle of May, several States 
reported declines in initial claims be- 
cause of resumption of work in the 
mining, transportation, and electrical 
industries. Further decreases were 
reported in the last week of May so 
that the increase of 7 percent for the 
month was less than had been ex- 
pected at the beginning of the month. 

Expenditures for allowances de- 
creased in each successive week in 
May, and the month’s total of $155 
million was about 3 percent less than 
in April and the first monthly decline 


Table 8.—Claims and payments for veterans’ unemployment allowances, May 1946 ! 









































Continued claims 
on Weeks 
‘ Initial oe — 
State ° claims Because of | Because of or 7 Payments 
Total unemploy-| illness or case 
ment disability 

Total ___- 740, 692 7, 690, 145 7, 634, 093 56, 052 7, 786, 373 |$155, 175, 405 
Alabama....--..- 12, 079 141, 203 140, 399 804 | 148, 903 2, 973, 136 
Alaska... -...- S4 977 - 965 12 1,178 23, 418 
Arizona_. 3, 837 28, 208 27, 627 581 30, 021 597, 762 
Arkansas 6, 710 119, 295 118, 402 893 126, 688 2, 529, 429 
= 50, 186 407, 462 402, 814 4, 648 409, 300 8, 150, 470 
Colorado... --- 5, 379 36, 999 36, 7£ 243 34, 580 685, 982 
Connecticut . . 10, 757 107, 109 105, 862 1, 247 105, 803 2, 108, 508 
Delaware ___- . 1, 579 13, 630 13, 624 6 13, 651 271, 127 
District of Columbia 5 3, 768 30, 575 30, 203 372 27, 462 547, 745 
Pentecaskavestes i 10, 279 83, 255 82, 603 652 78, 929 1, 576, 385 
ee | 13, 403 160, 323 159, 221 1, 102 156, 470 3, 123, 906 
== a | 91 382 377 5 37 7, 439 
FS | 912 7, 496 | 7, 439 57 | 8, 123 161, 248 
Illinois ee aid nal 53, 467 385, 662 | 384, 478 1, 184 | 385, 616 7, 647, 629 
Indiana.-.-.--.-- . Aimee 25, 894 186, 001 | 185, 220 781 175, 450 3, 489, 878 
a . " } 8,153 | 68, 735 | 68, 074 661 68, 043 1, 352, 336 
Kansas “ | 8, 213 74, 193 73, 360 833 | 71, 573 1, 423, 380 
Kentucky. . - . 13, 661 280, 805 280, 176 29 278, 895 5, 571, 268 
Louisiana... - ‘ 11, 766 65, 561 | 65, 541 20 129, 075 2, 594, 281 
| RT I 3, 401 2, 534 52,093 | 441 50, 615 1, 005, 811 
Maryland. __.._...--- Renee 7, 088 113, 918 | 113, 619 | 299} 113,829] 2,270,336 
RE entnccctunenbeceanl 27, 881 338, 714 335, 762 | 2, 952 351, 657 7, 011, 087 
Se | 51, 494 377, 671 373, 526 | 4, 145 370, 010 7, 367, 524 
See 13, 436 77, 898 77, 504 | 394 151, 148 3, 000, 235 
DE. jadcninacusmentte 5, 853 60, 790 59, 921 869 47,010 938, 066 
is sdihinnanitninaiantiee 19, 458 258, 075 256, 804 1, 271 | 245, 452 4, 892, 205 
Montana . Skeet 2, 541 21, 556 21, 439 117 20, 350 405, 343 
Nebraska. -- a } 2, 531 18, 216 18, 064 152 18, 128 358, 074 
Nevada....___.- te 716 3, 125 3, 094 31 3, 229 64, 153 
New Hampshire 2, 441 19, 193 18, 907 286 | 19, 294 383, 540 

| 

New Jersey. .--.- ae 25, 934 355, 710 | 353, 525 2, 185 | 329, 022 6, 569, 931 
New Mexico-----. 2, 452 24, 674 24, 412 262 | 26, 029 519, 746 
New York sean a 2 106, 202 977, 604 968, 006 9, 598 947, 140 18, 880, 910 
North Carolina. _. . 13, 145 118, 732 116, 586 2, 146 121, 000 2, 415, 830 
North Dakota. -. .._- 1,092 9, 054 8, 961 93 9, 806 194, 340 
Ohio_.-_- pen 25, 111 346, 039 344, 382 1, 657 334, 336 6, 654, 694 
Oklahoma. -. . | 10, 736 127, 629 127, 052 577 132, 241 2, 639, 321 
Oregon 6, 171 40, 842 40, 526 316 39, 653 787, 715 
Pennsylvania... 64, 963 946, 037 942, 453 3, 584 870, 611 17, 395, 112 
Puerto Rico . 5, 877 130, 264 127, 649 2, 615 135, 756 2, 713, 789 
Rhode Island_.............- 3, 973 48, 389 48, 007 382 R, 964, 428 
South Carolina... _-.._- nin 8, 153 72, 896 71, 364 1, 532 , 8 1, 412, 328 
South Dakota_-.... Sane 1, 188 10, 610 10, 571 40 , O7E 212, 257 
Tennessee. - . . ...-- _—_ 13, 049 217, 811 216, 672 1, 139 5, 648 4, 130, 671 
Texas_- ats Scat ae ae 23, 387 166, 568 165, 315 1, 253 2, 19 6, 424, 481 
Utah_.... : 3, 155 27, 386 27,114 272 09 558, 575 
Vermont... " Kai 1,114 9, 349 9, 280 69 8, 9S 177, 681 
Virginia 7 ain 9, 740 112, 928 112, 363 565 5, 74: 2, 058, 672 
Washington___-. = 8, 758 59, 667 59, 426 241 56, 56 1, 120, 116 
West Virginia___. 2 . 13, 430 236, 983 236, 283 700 232, 136 4, 638, 463 
Wisconsin a PS 15, 352 108, 474 107, 463 1,011 106, 454 2, 109, 261 
W yoming...- 652 2, 938 2, 810 128 3, 307 65, 383 


























! Represents activities under provisions of title V 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944; 
excludes data for self-employed veterans. 

3 Includes Puerto Rico, 


Source: Data reported to Readjustment Allow- 
ance Service, Veterans Administration, by unem- 
ployment compensation agencies in 48 States, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii, and by 
Veterans}Administration for Puerto Rico. 


since May 1945. Thirty-three States 
shared in the decline, with Idaho re- 
porting a decrease of 39 percent, 
Texas, 30, and New Hampshire, 29 
percent. 





Time Lapse in Benefit Pay- 
ments, January-March 1946 


During the first 3 months of 1946 
the time required for issuing benefit 
payments was shortened in a few 
States, while in others many of the 
difficulties that existed in the preced- 
ing quarter still persisted and the 
promptness in the payment of bene- 
fits continued to decline. Procedural 
difficulties brought about by the in- 
crease in volume of payments during 
the preceding 6 months were aggra- 
vated by an even greater volume in 
January-March than in October—De- 
cember. In order to speed payments, 
some States changed their procedures 
in the light of experience gained in 
the fourth quarter of 1945. The effect 
of these changes will become apparent 
later. 

Claims-taking on a biweekly basis, 
inaugurated last fall to lessen the 
work load, was still in effect through- 
out the quarter in 11 States. Conse- 
quently, the time lapse for many bene- 
fit payments in these 11 States is 1 
week greater than if they were taken 
on a weekly basis. Wholesale lay- 
offs, resulting in the filing of a large 
volume of claims in a short period of 
time, strained the claims-processing 
facilities in many States and delayed 
the issuing of benefit payments. 

In_ several States, backlogs of 
claims originating in the preceding 
quarter, when record claims loads 
were first received, prevented an im- 
provement in time-lapse _ records. 
Many States processed as Many 
claims as were currently received, but 
a sizable proportion of these claims 
had been received in the preceding 
quarter. Thus the time lapse was 
greater in some States than would be 
expected from the number of claims 
received and the volume of payments 
made within the quarter. A large pro- 
portion of appeals cases originating 
from claims filed in October—-—Decem- 
ber were disposed of during this quar- 
ter, and the time lapse on these cases 
is included in the January—March 
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data. The problem of adequate per- 
sonnel seems to have been less acute 
in some States, as former staff mem- 
bers have returned from the armed 


ing machines, 


Table 9.—Number of first and second and subsequent intrastate 
benefit payments for total unemployment, and percent of pay- 
ments issued within 2 weeks and in 6 weeks or more,' by State, 
January-March 1946 


First payments Second and subsequent 
| payments 





| Percent of Percent of 








payments payments 
Region and State | } issued— issued— 
Num- [- ~ Nu»w 
| ber | | In6 ber | | In6 
Within) weeks | Within) weeks 
2 weeks; or |2 weeks or 
more | | more 












































| | | | 
OE xitadwene 1, 217, 379 61.3 7. 2|16, 834, 798) 77. 7| 3.0 
Region I: | } } 
Connecticut ___...--. | 20,171 37.5 10. 2) 319, 716 32. 7 4.7 
Maine 2 SR SE . rae RRL ; we 
Massachusetts.....-..-| 37,008} 86.9} 3.1] 470,982} 97.6 a 
New Hampshire--- | 1, 299 77.1 1.8 11, 484 90. 4) 5 
Rhode Island_--_- 14. 698 66.5 3.2| 180,609} 92.6] 6 
Vermont A 880 77.2 3.3 13, 946) 95. 6 .5 
Region II-III: | | 
ey 2, 521 91.4 1. 2) 37, 918) 98. 8 .3 
New Jersey | 78,829 51.6 17.9) 1, 404, 306) 83. 1) 5.3 
New York_-- 145, 166 70. 1 2.4] 2, 579, 434 84.9 9 
Pennsylvania-.-_.-- | 172, 405 82.3 3. 6} 1, 428, 765) 90.3 2.5 
Region IV: | 
District of Columbia_-| 1, 866 23. 6 5. 6} 12, 499) 72. 2 1.9 
Maryland.__........--| 21,696, 96.5 :6| 302,163} 95. 1) 6 
North Carolina-- 6, 516 55.3 9.5) 61, 957) 74. 6 7.6 
Virginia. .___-___- 8, 768 78.3 2. 4! 73, 230} 81. 7} 1.2 
West Virginia ---.-_- 10, 869 71.3 7.5 138, 983} 88.7 3.2 
Region V: | | | 
Rentucky..........-- 2.3} 32.5) 123, 239 16.6; 13.0 
Michigan........... , 676 46.8) 10.3) 1, 255, 898 77. 8} 7.2 
ee — , 206 8.1 22. 6| 1, 052, 026 65. 0 5.3 
Region VI: | | 
Tilinois__.___- | 69,884) 35.4) 10.2) 1,194,902) 41.8} 2.9 
Indiana 27, 108 15.3 7.7) 422, 253) 32. 6} 1.6 
Wisconsin __- 3 11, 761 73.7 5.1 166, 176} 92. 0) 1.6 
Region VII: | } | 
Alabama. - ------- | 17, 558 55.0 7.8 295, 280 93. 6} 1.6 
=a 9, 758 46.1; 20.2 80, 456} 78. 4| 4.7 
OO 10, 309 76.8 3.9) 159, 660) 92. 7 1.6 
Mississippi. __-- 3. 506 79.9 2.3} 30,208) 84.1| 1.0 
South Carolina-- 2, 379 59. 1 6.1 21, 922) 89. 4) 1.7 
Tennessee - --- 18, 2 19.1 246, 096 24.4 10.8 
Region VIII: | | | 
Iowa _ -_- 35. 4 12.4 91, 300 80. 4) 4.6 
Minnesota. - | 72. 2 6.2) 199, 116 77.5 - 
Nebraska ___- } 66. 6 5.1) 32, 218 88. 6 1.5 
North Dakota | 57 87.8 3.7 3, 857 93. 8} .9 
South Dakota--- 470, 63.44 4.5 2,793} 87.3) 5 
Region IX: | | 
Arkansas. ------- 9, 185 25.5 2.3 74, 134 63. 6) 9 
ee | 11, 102 74.1 8.0 173, 707 77. 7| 6.7 
Missouri___-- “ee 36, 332 64.9 12.4 368, 103 83. 7| 3.9 
Oklahoma. .---------- 12, 848 42.9 4.6 183, 051 55. 0 3.4 
Region X: | | | 
Louisiana . 11, 431 5.1 6.7) 244, 136 16. 3} 2.7 
New Mexico..-- ‘ 436 56. 0 4. 6} 2, 547 83. 3} 5 
Texas etna iecinanaeien 25, 441 28. 2 10.3} 119,018 67. 5) 5.2 
Region XI: | 
Colorado. - ...-- ; 3, 026 82.9 2.0 16, 334 93.9 1.0 
_ See 2, 110 66.9 4.7| 13, 908 83. 6| 1.7 
Montana. - : 3, 610 97.0 .4 25, 583 7. 8} 3 
Utah i 4 P §, 435 73.9 . 8) 49, 959 95. 6 aan 
Wyoming. --_- 515 57.9 3.9 2, 007 63.7 2.1 
Region XII: | 
Arizona 84. 2 1.4 25, 358} 93. 9 .9 
California 92. 3 2.1) 2,285, 652} 96. 7 1.0 
Nevada 89.7} 1.2 7,821| 92.9) a 
Oregon. - Ras 32.1) 3.0) 306,948} 80.9) 1.6 
Washington____--- 79. 2 3.9 519, 188) 91.4 1.2 
Territories: | 
(Ae 695 88. 2 .6 3, 842) 98. 1) 0 
A —E ss 27 51. § 0 110 92. | 0 


1 Represents number of weeks elapsed between the end of the benefit period 
and the date of payment. The benefit period for total unemployment is 1 
week in all States except Texas, where it is 2 weeks. 

3 Excludes Maine; data not reported 

3 Since Wisconsin State law does not provide for a benefit year, figure repre- 
sents number of first payments in connection with each spell of unemployment. 





services, but the lack of machine 
equipment, particularly check-writ- 
was still a major 
problem in several States. 





For the Nation as a whole, the pro- 
portion of intrastate payments for 
total unemployment issued within 2 
weeks was about the same as in the 


Table 10.—Number of first and second and subsequent interstate 
benefit payments for all types of unemployment, and percent of 
payments issued within 2 weeks and in 6 weeks or more,' by 
State, January-March 1946 





@ : iii 
. econd and subsequent 
st payments 2 
First payments payments 











Percent of pay- 


Percent of pay- 
meats issued— 


Region and State | ments issued— 


























Number 
ber | with-| In6 | With-| In6 
in 2 weeks in 2 weeks 
weeks jor more} weeks jor more 
at 
Total ?___. 108, 343 20. 5 26.2 |1, £88,335 | 28.0 19.0 
Region I: | 
Connecticut 2, 047 27.2 17.0 43, 491 45.2 7.1 
Maine ? ‘ = 7 me | ae ee 
Massachusetts _--- 1, 193 38.8 15.7 76.0 3.8 
New Hampshire 87 44.8) 10.3 85.3 1.6 
Rhode Island 1, 251 57.1 4.3 62. 5 1.9 
Vermont ‘. 116 63.8 | 8.6 91.0 2.2 
Region II-III: 
Delaware 44 314 64.3 | 3.5 89.3 1.1 
New Jersey 2, 905 28. 8 24.7 43.3 11.9 
New York 4, 908 33. 4 13.4 42.8 5.8 
Pennsylvania 2, 209 36. 5 11.0 57.4 5.3 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia- 430 4.7 26.0 | 32. 4 11.7 
Maryland. ._.....-- 4, 061 80. 6 6.4 | 83.8 3.2 
North Carolina 635 40.0} 10.2} 67.0 4.9 
Virginia a6 1,382} 29.2| 11.5 38.1 5.2 
West Virginia___. 736 .7| 56.5 11, 591 31.6 22.4 
Region V: | 
Kentucky -- Pere 525 2]; 53.0 7, 194 .2 29.0 
Michigan__-___--. ..--| 4,560 3.7 66. 2 122, 665 10.1 49.4 
Ohio eee .3 54.5 72, 928 | .3 17.4 
Region VI: | 
RS oi a icna's 4, 054 2.0; 39.7 67, 108 3.3 16.7 
eas 3, 720 0 | 98. 9 78, 156 0 94.2 
Wisconsin __.__....- : 3175 24.0 49.7 13, 775 61.0 6.5 
Region VII: 
pO eee | 1,833 35.6 |} 10.6 31, 293 58.5 5.4 
| eee 1, 760 54.0 | 7.7 19, 655 68. 2 eG 
GleOreMR. . . .....2<<e | 1,226 54.9 | 8.2 15, 552 72. 6 4.0 
Mississippi... | 447| 57.5| 3.6| 4,513| 69.5 1.8 
South Carolina. ____--| 150 50.0 | 8.7 1,417 68. 6 4.0 
Tennessee. _____...--- | 5,667 22.1 | 19.6 55, 174 22.9 15.4 
Region VIII: | 
hse SNS ees: | 382 5.8 | 27.5 5, 023 11.5 13.0 
Minnesota. - - - --- saa 598 6.5 | 38.8 7,025 49.9 10.9 
Nebraska... -_...---- | 562 45.9 8.0 5, 783 69. 2 3.0 
North Dakota__._-- | 62] 61.3| 3.2 493 | 68.0 1.8 
South Dakota- ---.--- 40 32.5 12.5 214 41.6 10.3 
Region IX: 
BOIS oie oidinsasu 689 23.9 | 4.1 4, 523 41.9 7 
EE 4,771 18.7 19.7 77, 286 3.0 7.7 
SS ke ier 2, 609 45.5 18.9 30, 049 60.3 72 
a 1, 212 14.9 10.1 15, 074 33. 3 5.8 
Region X: 
Louisiana. -......-.-.-- 1,061 25. 8 | 12.0 17, 565 54.7 3.1 
New Mexico-.-.--...-- 187 27.3 9.6 1, 271 57.7 3.9 
, aa 2, 367 :6| 39.6 9, 687 6.8 16.6 
Region XI: 
| rrr 353 42.5 | 4.2 2, 378 63.0 3.7 
| SE ES 214 25. 2 11.7 1, 850 45.6 5.5 
| ee 230 82. 2 1.3 1, 824 90.7 3 
 wtatinchGtnikunde 323 43.7 9.6 3, 028 65. 1 2.4 
fe 238 47.1 6.3 1, 234 55. 5 5.1 
Region XII: 
pO eee 676 26. 3 21.3 5, 800 29.4 10.0 
OO ea 23, 327 8.8 32.0 307, 065 11.0 23.0 
| aaa 277 83.0 1.8 2, 665 85. 1 1.4 
ra 8, 889 6.3 17.2 53, 433 22.1 8.7 
Washington - -_----- 9, 275 18.7 9.6 146, 409 21.6 4.9 
Territories: 
NE 2 cttaniaccana 537 48.0 9 8, 136 45.4 3.3 
eee 62 8.1 16.1 402 12,2 3.5 


























1 Represents number of weeks elapsed between the end of the benefit period 
and the date of payment. The benefit period for total unemployment is 1 
week in all States except Texas, where it is 2 weeks. 

2 Excludes Maine; data not reported. 

3 Since Wisconsin State law does not provide for a benefit year, figure rep- 
resents number of first payments in connection with each spell of unemploy- 
ment. 
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preceding quarter. Interstate pay- 
ments, however, were made less 
promptly than in October—December. 


Intrastate Benefit Payments for 
Total Unemployment 


First payments.—In the January- 
March quarter, 61 percent of all in- 
trastate first payments were made 
within 2 weeks, the same proportion 
as in the preceding quarter, although 
the number dropped from 1.3 million 
to 1.2 million. Only 10 States made 
a larger relative number of first pay- 
ments within 2 weeks, although the 
proportions in 5 of these 10 States 
were still below the national average. 

Five States—California, Delaware, 
Maryland, Montana, and Nevada—is- 
sued 90 percent or more of their first 
payments within the 2-week period, 
as they had done in each quarter of 
1945. California had the second 
largest volume of this type of pay- 
ment, 147,200. Pennsylvania, with 
the largest number of first payments, 
172.400, issued 82 percent within 2 
weeks. In all, 15 States made less 
than half their first payments within 
2 weeks, and 6—the District of Co- 
lumbia, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Ohio, and Tennessee—made less than 
a fourth. 

In several States the proportion of 
intrastate first payments made within 
2 weeks dropped considerably from 
the preceding quarter. In Kentucky 
the proportion dropped from 63 to 2 
percent. Other large decreases oc- 
curred in Arkansas—79.1 to 25.5 per- 
cent; in Louisiana—51.9 to 5.1 per- 
cent; in Texas—73.2 to 28.2 percent; 
and in Oregon—74.2 to 32.1 percent. 
Three States—Florida, Kentucky, and 
Ohio—made 20 percent or more of 
their intrastate first payments 6 weeks 
or more after the end of the compen- 
sable period. The national average 
was 7 percent. 

Second and subsequent payments.— 
The number of intrastate second and 
subsequent payments rose from 14.3 
million to 16.8 million during the 
quarter. The percentage of these 
payments made within 2 weeks re- 
mained almost the same, 78 as com- 
pared with 79. Each cf 7 States— 
California, Illinois, Michigan, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio—made more than a million such 
payments, comprising about two- 
thirds of all payments of this type in 


the Nation. Of these 7, only Illinois 
and Ohio paid less than 78 percent— 
the national average—within 2 weeks. 

Twenty States made 90 percent or 
more of these payments within 2 
weeks. Of these States, 16 had main- 
tained that record in each quarter of 
1945. Several States showed substan- 
tially decreased proportions of such 
payments. Eleven States showed a 
drop of 10 or more percentage points. 
In Arkansas, the proportion dropped 
from 87 to 64 percent; in Kentucky, 
from 84 to 17 percent; in Louisiana, 
from 63 to 16 percent; in Tennessee, 
from 46 to 24 percent; and in Wyo- 
ming, from 90 to 64 percent. On the 
other hand, 11 States increased the 
proportions of payments made within 
2 weeks. Among them were Indiana, 
with a rise from 6 to 33 percent, and 
Oklahoma, from 43 to 55 percent. 
For the Nation as a whole, 3 percent 
of the second and subsequent intra- 
state payments were issued in 6 weeks 
and over. In Kentucky and Tennes- 
see the proportions were 13 and 11 
percent, respectively. 


Interstate Benefit Payments for All 
Types of Unemployment 

First payments.—During the Janu- 
ary-March quarter, 20 percent of the 
108,300 interstate first payments were 
made within 2 weeks. This was a drop 
from the rate in the preceding quar- 
ter, when 26 percent of the 89,200 such 
payments were issued. Among the 
States, 11 bettered their record. In 
Georgia, for example, the proportion 
rose from 26 to 55 percent, and in New 
Jersey, from 19 to 29 percent. The 
proportions in 13 States, on the other 
hand, dropped 20 or more percentage 
points. In Oregon the drop was from 
48 to 6 percent; the proportion in New 
Hampshire dropped 39 percentage 
points; in Virginia, 37; and in Idaho, 
36. More than a fourth of all the 
interstate first payments in the Na- 
tion were not paid until 6 weeks or 
more after the compensable week. 
Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, 
and West Virginia required 6 weeks 
or more to make more than half their 
interstate first payments. 

Second and subsequent payments.— 
Of the 1.6 million interstate second 
and subsequent payments issued in 
January—March, 28 percent were 
made within 2 weeks. The total num- 
ber of these payments was more than 


double that in the preceding quarter, 
when 36 percent were paid within 2 
weeks. 

Twelve States increased their 
promptness in issuing the checks. 
These 12 included Alabama, Califor- 
nia, Maryland, Michigan, New York, 
and Washington—each of which re- 
ported more than 20,000 payments of 
this type. Of the 6 States issuing 80 
percent or more within the 2-week pe- 
riod, only Delaware and Maryland 
made more than 5,000 such payments. 

California, Michigan, and Wash- 
ington reported more than 100,000 


Table 11.—Nonfarm placements by State, 
June 1946 





U.S. Employment n . 
* . ~ ? - g > aterans ! 
Service region and State | Tt@l | Women Veteran 


iisiwlnddaimeasadan 478,848 143, 533 172, 243 


Region I: 
Connecticut 7, 460 2, 600 2, 6&3 
Maine 3, 034 688 1,15 
Massachusetts 5 8, 529 2, 765 3, 6 
New Hampshire 2, 035 460 y 

Rhode Island 2, 602 993 

1 


Vermont , 094 248 602 
Region II: 

New York . 74, 846 | 34,154 14, 332 
Region III: 

Delaware “e 975 360 219 

New Jersey 13, 022 5, 675 3 951 

Pennsylvania a 22, 372 6, 364 10, 953 
Region IV: 

District of Columbia 2, 763 887 ) 

Maryland. 6, 110 1, 598 

North Carolina___-- 10, 430 2, 590 

Virginia__-_- 7, 896 2,172 

West Virginia_-__-.- 3, 066 959 
Region V: 

Kentucky ....- 3, 711 956 1, 589 

Michigan 15, 835 2, 901 7, 872 

Ohio ahs 24, 468 7, 239 8, 539 
Region VI: 

OT Saaaee 15, 427 4, 434 5 

Indiana 4 .| 8, 574 2, 895 3 027 

Wisconsin............| 10, 825 3, 311 4, 236 
Region VII: 

Alabama... 13, 367 3, 154 4,19. 

Florida ‘ 9,812 | 3,424 3, 608 

Georgia ‘ 9, 488 2, 319 Rti4 

Mississippi .-| 4,403 1, 070 R68 

South Carolina A 5, 100 1, 205 1, 916 

Tennessee. _...-- 8, 200 2, 752 2, 819 
Region VIII: 

eee 6, 624 1, 525 3, 294 

Minnesota__..........| 12,997 3, 437 4, 625 

Nebraska _- > 3, 512 673 43¢ 

North Dakota 1, 527 244 * 662 

South Dakota 1,327 222 649 
Region IX: 

Arkansas , 7, 047 1, 932 285 

Kansas 5, 892 1, 316 f 

Missouri ‘ 9, 999 3, 293 82 

Oklahoma 8, 433 2 08 01 
Region X: 

Louisiana 5, 003 1, 222 2, 141 

New Mexico. ---.--- 2, 876 434 1, 32 

Texas 35, 311 9, 32 l 
Region XI: 

Colorado. - 6, O87 871 2, 620 

Idahe 3, 404 610 1, 567 

Montana 2, 367 231 1, 057 

Utah. 2, 556 504 1,127 

Wyoming_.- 1, 231 160 577 
Region XII: 

Arizona 3, 895 836 1, 350 

California - - 41,930 | 11,314 16, 616 

Nevada 2, 189 676 671 

Oregon 9, 041 1, 998 775 

Washington. 10, 156 2, 366 7 

1 Represents placements of veterans of all wars. 

Source: Department of Labor, U.S. Employment 
Service. 
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second and subsequent interstate pay- 
ments, and the proportions of pay- 
ments made within 2 weeks were 11, 
10, and 22 percent, respectively. LIlli- 
nois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, and 
Ohio issued less than 5 percent within 
2 weeks. As in the preceding pe- 
riod, Indiana made no such payments 
within 2 weeks. 

The relative number issued within 
2 weeks dropped as much as 20 per- 
centage points in 10 States: from 65 
to 32 in the District of Columbia; 
from 76 to 46 in Idaho; from 58 to 
22 in Oregon; and from 76 to 38 in 
Virginia. Nineteen percent of all 
second and subsequent interstate pay- 
ments were issued in 6 weeks or more. 
More than a fourth of these payments 
in Indiana, Kentucky, and Michigan 
were made after 6 weeks or more. 
California, with the greatest number 
of such payments, issued 23 percent 
after 6 weeks or more. 





Nonfarm Placements 


Nonfarm placements totaled 478,800 
in June, 5 percent more than in May 
and a larger number than in any 
month since November 1945, when 
484.200 placements were made. Of the 
21 States where placements were less 
than in May, only 7 had declines of 
more than 10 percent. The only State 
reporting less than 1,000 placements 
during June was Delaware, where 
placements were 30.9 percent fewer 
than in May. 

Piacements of women rose as usual 
in June. In Minnesota, they were al- 
most double those in May, and Oregon 
had more than half again as many. 
At the other extreme were Connecti- 
cut and Delaware, with declines of 
more than 20 percent. 

In contrast to the 5-percent in- 
crease in all placements, veterans’ 
placements declined by 5 percent. 
Placements of veterans increased in 
only 14 States as compared with in- 
creases in 20 States in May. Dela- 
ware made only 219 veterans’ place- 
ments in June—30 percent fewer than 
in May. California, with the largest 
number of veterans’ placements, re- 
ported an increase of 0.1 percent, 
while New York and Texas, each with 
more than 10,000 such placements, re- 
ported declines of 3.5 and 3 percent, 
respectively. 





Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Employers, Workers, and Taxable 
Wages, First Quarter, 1946 


Total taxable wages in the first 
quarter of 1946 are estimated at $16.6 


billion, and average taxable wages, at 
$482. In comparison with amounts in 
the corresponding quarter of 1945, 
these figures represent declines of 6.9 
and 3.4 percent, respectively. The 


Table 1.—Estimated number of employers and workers and estimated amount of taxable 
wages included under the old-age and survivors insurance program, by specified 


period, 1937-46 


| 


Year and quarter 


on a eee 
1938. ... 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 4 


1938 
January-March 
April-June 
July-September 
October-December 


1939 
January-March. -_-- 
April-June 
July-September 
October-December eee | 
1940 
January-March 7 : 
April-June 
July-September 
October-December 


1941 
January-March. - 
April-June 
July-September 
October-December 


1942 
January-March. a 
April-June 
July-September 
October-December 


1943 
January-March_- eee bide 
April-June sadees Ned idiedodadaaias 
July-September . ee ache 
October-December 


SE a ene Se Seay ep eee 
April-June. -_- ee a caiaepaeard 
July-September ; pene A gh ES BOY ea ae 
October-December 


January-March 4 
April-June ¢ om oe 
July-September 4. 
October-December ‘ 


January-March ¢ 


[Corrected to Aug. 1, 1946) 


Workers with Taxable wages 3 
taxable wages|____ SR es 
during 
period 2 (in 
thousands) 


Employers 
reporting 
taxable 
wages ! (in 
thousands) 


Average 
per worker 


Total (in 
millions) 























2, 421 32, 904 $29, 615 $900 
2, 239 31, 26, 502 | 833 
2, 366 | 29, 745 | 881 
2) 32, 974 | 932 
2) 41, 848 1,021 
2,6 52, 939 1, 142 
, & 62, 423 1, 310 
2, 64, 426 1, 392 
2,6 62, 451 1, 367 
| 
1, 880 6, 580 260 
1, 933 | 6, 578 259 
1, 960 6, 547 249 
1, 975 6, 797 254 
1, 967 | 25. 856 7, 281 282 
2,034 | 97° 245 7,445 273 
2, 065 I (22 7,445 266 
2, 103 99° 851 7, 574 263 
| 
2. 069 | 97.314 8, 060 295 
2,141 | 98. 345 8, 094 286 
2, 167 29, 542 8, 222 278 
2,177 30. 220 8, 598 284 
2, 188 9, 587 315 
2, 249 | 10, 285 315 
2, 284 10, 824 314 
2, 267 11, 153 328 
| 
2, 204 33. 771 12, 112 359 
2, 183 35, 409 13, 163 371 
2,119 36, 977 13, 786 373 
2,038 | 36, 656 | 13, 878 379 
| | 
1, 971 15, 462 | 423 
2, 008 P | 16, 561 | 442 
1,998 | 37, 682 | 15, 838 | 420 
2, 001 36, 016 | 14, 562 | 404 
| | } 
2,010 478 
2, 048 468 
2,038 | | 435 
2,039 } 380 
2, 076 499 
2, 123 485 
2,151 417 
2, 123 379 
2, 234 | 34, 500 16, 637 482 





1 Number corresponds to number of employer 
returns. A return may relate to more than 1 estab- 
lishment if employer operates several separate 
establishments but reports for concern as a whole. 

2 Excludes estimated duplication arising from 
recording of wages of some workers under more than 
1 account. Quarterly estimates exclude workers 
whose earnings in covered employment were not 
reported in the quarter because of the $3,000 limita- 
tion on taxable wages. 


3 Includes nontaxable wages erroneously reported 
and wages not counted in determining insurance 
benefits. Excludes all wages over $3,000 a year paid 
to a worker by a single employer. Beginning with 
1940 all wages in excess of $3,000 a year received by 
any 1 worker are excluded in benefit computations. 

* Preliminary. 
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shorter workweek in manufacturing 
industries since V-day and the con- 
traction of factory pay rolls because 
of work stoppages caused the de- 
creases. The number of workers with 
taxable wages in the first quarter of 
1946 is estimated at 34.5 million, or 3.8 
percent less than in January—March 
1945. 

Approximately 2.2 million employers 
reported taxable wage payments in 
the quarter. This number was 7.6 per- 
cent more than in the first quarter of 
1945 and 5.2 percent more than in the 
last quarter of 1945. The large num- 
ber of new businesses and reorganiza- 
tions since V-day accounts for the in- 
crease. The total was larger than in 
the first quarter of any previous year. 


Monthly Benefits in Current-Pay- 
ment Status, June 1946, and 
Benefits Awarded, April-June 
1946 

At the end of June, more than 1.5 
million persons had monthly benefits 
in current-payment status (table 3). 
The net increase of 28,000 was less 
than for any month since August 1945. 
The 48,000 monthly benefit awards 
processed during the month repre- 
sented 11 percent fewer than in May; 
the decrease was shared by all types 
of benefits except parent’s benefits. 

Of the $32.4 million certified dur- 
ing June, $30.1 million was for month- 
ly benefits, including retroactive pay- 
ments, and $2.3 million for lump-sum 
death payments. 

During the first 6 months of 1946, 
more than 302,000 monthly benefits 
were awarded. During each of the 
2 quarters more benefits were awarded 
than in any previous quarter, largely 
because of the increase in the num- 
ber of primary and wife’s benefits 
awarded since the cessation of hostil- 
ities. More awards of these two 
types were made during the first 2 
quarters than in the first 3 quarters 
of 1945. For widow’s current and 
child’s benefits the number of awards 
was considerably less than for the 
corresponding quarters of 1945, when 


there were many claims arising from 


war deaths. 


Recomputation of Primary Bene- 
fits, 1945 

A ruling of the Social Security 

Board on October 31, 1944, made pro- 

vision for the recomputation of pri- 

mary benefit amounts under certain 


Table 2.—Number of monthly benefits and lump-sum death payments awarded, by type 
of benefit and by quarter, 1940-46 


[Corrected to July 18, 1946] 


Monthly benefits 





Year and quarter 


| Total | Primary 








Wife’s 


1940 
ee 40, 780 28, 211 4, 366 
I rs enstatciti 67, 824 33, 955 8, 468 
=e 76,113 | 38,245 11, 981 
(ese 70, 267 | 31,924 9, 740 

1941 
re 74, 567 | 32,802 9, 901 
Apr.-June.._.........- 66, 074 28, 879 8, 962 
eee 65, 593 27, 238 8, 898 
| | eee 63, 052 25, 741 8, 452 

1942 
Jam .-BMae...... ccccceccee 27, 609 9, 161 
pS” eas 7 26, 878 8, 649 
[ =e 62, 161 23, 826 8, 013 
Oct.-Dee............. 60, 095 21, 309 7, 427 

1943 
Jan.-Mar._. 23, 754 8,112 
Apr.-June. 23, 803 8, 372 
July-Sept. = 21, 378 7, 896 
J See 20, 135 7, 536 

1944 
Jan.-Mar-_...-_. 75, 807 25, 474 9, 401 
OS 79, 003 27, 907 10, 150 
Juiy-Gept........... . 78, 976 27, 607 10, 066 
it ES 85, 163 29, 109 10, 732 

1945 
Jan.-Mar 104, 064 35, 613 12, 587 
a 117, 857 41,116 14, 454 
("=e 106, 782 44, 493 14, 908 
Oct.-Dec-.-- 133, 766 63, 950 21, 131 

1946 
Jan.-Mar........... 147, 236 72, 384 23, 554 
pS ae 155, 036 75, 641 25, 222 

















| rs 
he 31.9% re .», | Widow’s es pay- 
Child’s | Widow °/ current | Parent's | ments! 
| 
| 

5, 978 168 2, 057 0 7, 046 
17, 408 885 6, 885 223 | 19, 074 
17, 220 1, 560 6, 782 325 | 23, 793 
18, 776 1, 987 7, 536 304 25, 182 
20, 597 2, 703 8, 227 337 30, 633 
18, 021 2, 617 7, 278 317 28, 210 
18, 745 2, 786 7, 632 294 29, 610 
18, 256 2, 914 7, 365 324 28, 850 
19, 596 3, 505 8, 027 283 410 
19, 991 3, 690 8, 134 337 428 
18, 894 3, 475 7, 624 329 32, 932 
18, 903 4, 104 8, 035 317 33, 221 
4,975 9, 078 328 40, 525 
5, 051 9, 387 33 43, 108 

4, 695 8, 47¢ 292 9, 485 
4, 855 8, 479 311 39, 893 
23, 978 6, 416 10, 22 313 } 42 
24, 442 6, 086 10, 067 351 48, 97 
24, 589 5, 804 10, 559 351 2, 444 
26, 667 6, 453 11, 798 404 6,415 
33, 025 7, 730 14, 689 420 € ) 
37, 208 7, 954 16, 614 511 69, 770 
28, 058 6, 821 12, 096 406 54, 750 
29, 218 7, 337 11, 711 419 56, 797 
30, 092 8, 805 12, 006 ) 64, 182 
31, 452 10, 306 11, 966 44 67, 543 

















1 Under 1939 amendments. 


conditions if, because of wages from 
covered employment received by the 
primary beneficiary since he first 
became entitled to benefits, the re- 
computation would increase the origi- 
nal benefit award. No recomputa- 
tions under this ruling were com- 
pleted until February 1945, but by the 
end of the year more than 23,000 pri- 
mary benefit amounts had been re- 
computed. A tabulation of recom- 
puted primary benefits shows that: 

1. The average increase in amount 
of those primary benefits affected by 
recomputation was a little more than 
$3. In some instances, however, the 
increase was as much as $15 or more. 

2. The great majority of the re- 
computed primary benefits were those 
of a beneficiary who had very recent- 
ly left employment or reemployment 
and had his benefit reinstated. There 


were comparatively few instances in 
which primary benefits that had been 
reinstated several months in the 
past—say in 1944 or 1943—had been 
recomputed. 

3. Recomputation was made in 
about one-third of the total number of 
cases in which a primary beneficiary 
left work in 1945 and had his benefit 
reinstated. 

4. Recomputation was relatively 
more common for primary beneficia- 
ries who had been awarded their pri- 
mary benefits before the war and 
whose benefits were below the average 
amount. These were workers who 
were generally low paid or irregularly 
employed before entitlement and for 
whom wartime employment opportu- 
nities represented a windfall. Persons 
who had worked steadily throughout 
the prewar period and did not become 








1e 
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primary beneficiaries until some time 
during the war years were often work- 
ers forced by disability to give up their 
jobs; such beneficiaries were relatively 
unlikely to return to work or, even if 
they did, to have their benefit amounts 
increased by the wage credits from re- 
employment. 

5. The over-all average amount 


of primary benefits in force was in- 
creased by only about 12 cents during 
the year as the result of recomputa- 
tions, since the recomputed benefits 
formed only a small proportion of the 
total number of primary benefits in 
force. 

Since 1945 was the first year in 
which recomputation actions were 


completely processed, the data for 
that year should not be regarded as 
necessarily typical. Recomputations 
during recent months have been more 
numerous than in the corresponding 
months of 1945, but the average in- 
crease in the primary benefit amount 
in recomputed cases has declined to 
less than $3. 


Table 3.—Monthly benefits in current-payment status‘ at the end of the month, by type of benefit and month, June 1945-—June 1946, and 
monthly benefit actions, by type of benefit, June 1946 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to July 18, 1946] 






















































| | | 
Total | Primary | Wife’s Child’s Widow’s | Widow’s current Parent’s 

Item } i l | | | | 

| Number | Amount) Number| Amount} Number| Amount} Number Amount) Number| Amount} Number| Amount! Number}; Amount 
— SS eee } | | | | 

| | | | j | | | 

Monthly benefits in current- | | 

payment status at end of | | | 

month: | | | | | 

1945 | | | } | 
ERR ed a ee eae | 1, 106, 002/$20, 162.8] 430,723 $10, 310.6) 132,155) $1,680.6) 348,413) $4, 324.1 81, 500} $1, 642.4) 107, 597) $2, 131.7) 5, 614 $73.4 
| eee eS | 1, 128, 103) 20,609.3) 440, 902! 10, 575.6} 135,493) 1,725.5) 351,905) 4,361.2 83,711; 1,686.8) 110,371) 2,185.5 5, 721 74.7 
pS Se | 1, 150, 767) 21,070.9| 451,662) 10, 852.8] 138,700) 1,769.4) 356,318) 4,416.1 85, 666) 1,726.9) 112,603) 2,229.7 5, 818 76.0 
0 Sea | 1, 180,021) 21,648.4) 464,720) 11, 186.7) 142,736) 1,823. 3) 364,319) 4, 521.9 87,461} 1,763.5} 114,875) 2,275.8 5, 910 77.2 
CO , TEES | 1, 218, 023) 22,414.2} 482,989) 11,660.7) 148,378) 1,899.3) 374,145) 4,651.8 89,473) 1,804.8) 117,029) 2,319.1 6, 009 78.5 
a aaa 88 1, 255, 792) 23, 164.5) 501, 786) 12,131.6] 154,101] 1,974.1] 383,054) 4,767.9 91,715} 1,851.0} 119,013) 2,359.9 6, 123 80.0 
December........-.....--| 1, 288, 107| 23,801.1|) 518, 234) 12,538.2] 159,168) 2,039.9) 390,134) 4,857.5 93,781; 1,893.1} 120,581) 2,391.4 6, 209 81.1 

| | 

1946 | 
es 1, 324, 496) 2 538, 006) 13,057.9| 164,909) 2,119.4) 397,062) 4,948.3 96,105; 1,941.0) 122,121] 2,424.3) 6, 293 82.2 
February.-....-- -| 1, 362, 47. 558, 757| 13, 599.7| 171,057} 2,203.7| 404,092) 5,040.5 98,531} 1,989.9) 123,670) 2, 457.3) 6, 366 83. 2 
...--.-| 1, 403, 6f 581, 084) 14,171.8| 177.795) 2,293.6) 411, 429 5, 138.2; 101,409} 2,048.1) 125,515) 2, 496. 3] 6, 466 84.5 
, ee Pa 1, 441, 07: 600, 759) 14, 657.3} 183,570) 2,368.3) 419,153) 5,236.3) 104,035) 2,101.2) 126,989) 2,527.9 6, 568 85.7 
| 1, 474, 617, 562| 15,076.0| 188,668] 2,435.3] 426,141) 5,324.1] 107,254) 2,166.2] 127,756) 2,544. 8} 6, 634 86.6 
/ | RSS eaineenl See 632, 038} 15,443.3) 193,241) 2,496.6) 431, 202! 5, 391.2} 110,168) 2,225.9) 128,688] 2, 565.8) 6, 748 88.1 

Monthly benefit actions, | | 

June 1946: | | 

In force? beginning of | | 
ER ee 1, 665, 166) 31, 523.7) 716,074) 17, 504.6) 212,342) 2,739.7) 453,819) 5,661.3) 109,048) 2,202.0) 167,158) 3,328.3) 6, 725 87.7 

Benefits awarded in | 
ase .| 48, 138) 965.3] 23,134 584. 9 7, 793 102.6 9, 819 127.1 3, 432 69.8 3, 800 78.7 160 22 
Entitlements terminated ?. 12, 673} 233. 1) 4,124 101.1 2, 143 27. 2 3, 432 45.2 459 9.1 2, 469 49. 9| 46 6 

Net adjustment ¢______._. 65 14.8} 70 10. 2 25 1.4 —45) 2.0 4 an 8 1. 1) 3 (5 

In force * end of month...-| 1, 700, 696| 32, 270. 7 735, 154) 17, 998.6} 218, 017} 2,816.6) 460,161) 5,745. 2 112,025| 2,262.8) 168,497) 3,358. 2| 6, 842 89.3 














3 Benefits are terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to bene- 
fits for the reasons specified in 1939 amendments, sec. 202. 2 
4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions of 


1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 
tion of fixed amount which is less than current month’s benefit. 
2 Represents total benefits awarded, including benefits in current, deferred, 


and conditional-payment status, after adjustment for subsequent changes in 1939 amendments, sec. 203 (a) and (b), and from other administrative actions. 
number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see footnote 
3), cumulative from January 1940. 


5 Less than $50, 
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Public Assistance 


Program Operations 
The general assistance load de- 

clined in June for the third successive a IPIENTS 

month, but at a slower rate (1.6 per- | | 


cent) than in previous months. In | | se 


33 of the 46 reporting States there was 
a decline from May to June in cases j=" 
receiving general assistance ranging 
from 0.2 percent in West Virginia to | 
13 percent in Vermont. Despite the 1.5} 
decreases from April to June, the gen- | 

| 







eral assistance load this June was 19 


percent larger than in June 1945. “a 

Old-age assistance and aid to the 
blind changed relatively little from 
May to June. In aid to dependent 
children, however, there was an in- 
crease of 1.4 percent in the number — 
of families receiving assistance, in 
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a es ce 














contrast to an increase of 2.0 percent 9 Gini 
in May. 


1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 


Chart 1.—Recipients and assistance payments, January 1940-June 1946 
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An article on “Closing Rates for Special Types of Public Assistance, 1941-45,” 
prepared for this issue was held over for lack of space and will be carried in 


September. 


Table 1.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, June 1945—June 1946" 
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Aid to dependent 





























Aid to dependent | Ola- Gis 
Month Total | ,Old-age children __| Ald tothe} General | ropa) | _ age pee ba hg 
assistance <r) emer mann blind assistance assist- |—— — —* blind | assist- 
Families | Children ance | Families | Children — 
| 
|-———$ 2 — coe = & sa ‘ 
| Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1945 ee | Sar oy es SSH Sei Nae aoa: = —_— ef - 
—_ . sdeccqwconcasencesscnencnnescesl o— my -_ = oe 808 71, 143 | 234, 000 |....--- —0.1 —0.1 (?) —0.2 | —1.4 
 “eeeseee decal pateaindaiatl .---| 2,084, 5 254,310 | 644, 088 70, 935 231,000 |...___- —.2 —.5 —04}/ —3/] —1.3 
——,. ow scccsusene — | vane oa = 5 a aan | 70, 850 | 229, 000 }.....-- } —.l +.3 + .5 | —.1 — 9 
September. - : adeen 2, 034, ! 58,589 | 657, 861 70, 654 232, 000 at +.1 +1.4 +16} —.3 +1.3 
eT pees a 2, 039, 661 | 263,003 | 669, 317 70, 699 | 239, 000 i +.3 +1.7 +1.7/ +.1 +3.2 
November. - - EMRE FA, | ..----| 2,047,405 | 268,213 | 683, 899 | 70, 886 | 242, 000 . +.4} +2.0 42.2} +.3 +1.3 
December... - — sestnamasiinitl . a 2, 055, 859 274, 301 701, 251 71, 454 | 256, 000 ..| +.4 +2.3 42.5; +38 +5.5 
1946 | | 
Db | | | 
January. --. sien dillaadebiiaoaianateiae ...-.-| 2,059,344 | 279,892 | 716,700 | 555 | 276, 000 | +2 +2.0 +2.2/ +.3 +7 .6 
February - ----- hanGinaiadiidp wiaiulat seesuseuncl ae 286, 245 733, 670 295, 000 ix + .2 +2.3 +2.4 | + 5 +6.7 
March....... CHB ----+-| silica 2,071,092 | 292,741 | 751,839 | 303, 000 as +.4 +2.3 +2.5 +.5 +2.8 
oe RASS RSs 2,088,031 | 300,938 | 772, 570 | 292, 000 | +8 +2.8 +2.8 + .5 —3.6 
May...- ; ASE 9 aR TIES: 2,098,977 | 307,069 | 786,712 | 283, 000 | es 420} +18] +.9 —3.2 
ee aiipsstuanipchagconemeneadin | cnsavetanae 2,108,216 | 311,294} 799,414 | 278, 000 |----- | +4 +1.4 | +16 | +8] -1.6 
ES Bie “ — . = 
, | 
| Amount of assistance | Percentage change from previous month 
1945 ] | ae Tas athe ZwS eS a toe 
| 3 ....--.-.-|$81, 123, 746 |$60, 047, 047 $12, 133, 574 | $2,147,125 | $6,796,000 | +0.3 +0.4 +0.8 +1.1 1.6 
/ ene amine a 81, 390, 642 | 60, 536, 297 | 12, 091, 159 | 2,148 6, 618, 000 +.3 +.8 | — 3 } —J 2.6 
August....... vane ..| 82,317,693 | 60,943,111 | 12, 260, 634 6, 838, 000 +1.1 + .7 +1.4 |} +6.1 3.3 
CC ETE OTE SI 83, 240, 209 | 61,393, 799 | 2 2, 6, 889, 000 +1.1 | + .7 | +3.2 +1 .2 +-.7 
October. .....-. bnecintesiedabieaniigalin 85, 193,100 | 62 38 2, 7, 539, 000 +2.3| +1.2 +4.1 | 1.8 +9.4 
November. ..... 2 .--------| 86, 658, 834 | 62 $37 | | 2, 363, 8¢ 7,694,000} +1.7| +11 | +4.6 + .8 +21 
December....--.-- ieconmaeal | 88, 557,991 | 63, 489,317 | | 2,395,235 | 8,395,000 | +2.2 +1.1 | +3.7 +1.3 +9.1 
| 
1946 | | | } 
January ..... -----] 90, 358, 194 | 63, 963, 660 | | 2, 402, | 9,263,000} +2.0} +.7 | +3.2 + .3 10.3 
sebrusty..... pan piabebicnainan garg! on = | 2,426, | 9,951,000} +1.9} +.7] +3.7 +1.0 7.4 
Riis -------------| 93,616, 319 | 64, 877, 555 2, 443, 387 523 7 7 3.3 +.7 +-5.7 
April... RES NEE Se | 93, 568, 365 | 65,445, 101 2. ‘03, 130 ne > OOD =—4 | T% $37 +8} —10.1 
| TS ~--------0-}| 94, 247,612 | 65, 877, 228 2, 491, 794 9, 43, 000 | + .7 +.7 +1.7 +1.2 —.7 
Ms cidnnaness itnilsuiensiisceaiaa | 94, 689, 886 | 66, 363, 812 2, 518, 627 | 9,090,000 | +.5 +7 41.5 +1.1] —3.3 
| 











! Partly estimated and subject to revision. Excludes programs administered 
without Federal participation in States administering such programs concur- 
rently with programs under the Social Security Act. 


Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 2.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by 
State, June 1946 ' 


> *nts to 
Payments t Percentage change from— 





























































cases | 
| Num- | 
State | ber of May 1946 in— | June 1945 in— 
Cases Total Aver- | 
| amount age |»; ‘ 
| a oun —_ Amount 
Total 2______|278, 000 |$9,090,000 $32.66 | —1.6 —3.3 1419.1 +33. 8 
Ala ssoceses 4,169 | 63,466 | +34. 2 +46. 7 
Alaska 199 9, 631 | | +31.8 +135. 1 
Ws kinceccnnne 2,230 | 65, 995 +26. 8 +70.0 
pO) Ss = : +1.5 +1.4 
Calif... a 5s +51.7 +77.5 
Calo..... ...-| 3,490 -6 | +10. 2 +17.4 
Conn .-| 2,847 oa +18.4 +27.8 
Del___- sane 427 a +27.1 +51.9 
|. a 796 | +2. +9.0 +16.1 
ae | w-|---2-0-]--2eeneee]|-nneee|-nneeeeee 
Ga.. __......| 2,568} 33,126 | 12.909] +.9 mG i +? +7,7 
Hawaii-__._...-- 639 23,922 | 37.44 | —.6 (6) +18. 1 +40.0 
OS aa 504 11, 998 —2.3/ 3.8 |—12.0 (6) 
_..-| 19,622 | 729,958 | 37.20) —1.4] —3.8 |—14.9 +.8 
Ind.§__. _.| 9,080 | 198,672} 21.88 | —3.6 —7.8 |+65.0 +64.3 
Towa_.________._| 3,930] 79,992 | | —2.5 —2.5 | +3.7 +14.9 
Kans. ..........| 3,667 | 120, 258 | § +.5| +.2|+14.8] +30.0 
Ky_____.._.....| 52,300 | 834,000 SE ee, ERE Se 
pee: 7,466 | 154,025 | 20.63 | +2.2 | | +7.5 +17.5 
Maine_.........| 1,961 65, 536 | 3.42 | —5.0 | +4.1 +12.8 
Md.............| 6,546 | 218,237 | 33.34 | +.9} +4.2 |+34.8 +38.9 
eae 12,987 | 441,704 | 34.01 | —3.7] 10.6] +6.8 +13.2 
Mich “"] 18,227 | 613,078 | 33.64 | —7.0| —19.6|+76.3| +85.3 
a ae et 160, 784 | 30.82 | —2.9 —2.9 | +2.0 +19.0 
ree 360 | 3, 356 | 2) —9.1 —3.8 |+12.1 +23.0 
Mo.? 8, 987 212,048 | 23.59} +2.1] +12.8 |+12.2 +33.5 
eae 1, 055 27,011 | : —1.7 —1.4 |+11.; +16. 5 
PEE 1,823 | 41,902 | 2: —.4| —4.2/+14.4] +24.6 
a ee 251 4, 946 | 11.6 +5.3 |+52.1 +45.4 
101,033 | 1°29, 881 | |} —4.3 —1.8 | —3.1 +4.0 
4, 926 187, 622 | 38.09 | —2.4 —5.2 | +9.9 +26. 4 
1, 350 23,117 | 17.12| —.7 —2.6 |+19.9 —9.5 
_|11 39,090 |1, 890,618 | 48.37 —.8 +.1 | +9.8 +17.5 
2, 607 31, 104 | 11.93 | —3.0 —1.2 |+10.1 +23.0 
639 | 16,822] 26.33] -1.7] —1.1] +65] +20.1 
15,446 | 512,807 | 33.20} —1.3| —1.0 |+44.4 +71.6 
Okla............]'9 5, 505 60,181} (2) | (2) | +20] (2) +24,1 
ae 4,462 | 217,809 | 48.81 | +2.2} +2.9 |+13.2 +38.9 
i. aera 27,560 | 860,325 | 31.22) +.1| —6.7 |+37.3 +63. 0 
 ) as 77,160 | 37.73 | —7.6| —6.4| +5.8 +27.0 
| 
Cf 3, 725 53,918 | 14.47 | +1.7 +2.1 |+37.7 +75.7 
aes 774 16,315 | 21.08 | —5.6 | -. —6. —7.0 
. [ee lO eee eee eer SRS. eo 
a eee See BEERS POI RES: 
Utah.._.-...---| 1,669] 73,769 | 44.20 | —5.8| —4.4 [+196]  +31.5 
.. EE: 742 18, 282 | 24.64 |-13.0} 9.4] —8.3 —3.4 
ee | 3,299 61,013 | 18.49} +.8| +2.9] +6.4 +17.9 
Wash__.._.._.-- | 7,545 | 394,159] 52.24] -4.5| —3.0|458.9| +712 
A aes | 4, 546 59,530 | 13.10} —.2 —.1 |+12.0 +4.9 
WG carebeacets | 4,601 | 150,811 | 32.78 | —3.3 | —5.4| +2.7 +42.8 
SE | 344] 11,365 | 33.04 | —2.3 —8.1 | +4.2 +9.7 





1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes payments for, and an estimated number of cases receiving, medical 
care, hospitalization, and burial only in Indiana and New Jersey, and an esti- 
mated duplication of cases in Oklahoma. ‘ 

3 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

4 Based on actual reports including an estimated 97 percent of cases and 
payments. 

5 Estimated. 

6 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

? Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only 
and, for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 
Amount of payments shown represents 60 percent of total. 

8 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

* Excludes a few cases and a small amount of local funds not administered 
by State agency. 

10 Partially estimated. 

1! Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
agency to be insignificant. eal 

12 Represents 3,524 cases aided by county commissioners and 2,071 cases 
aided under program administered by State Board of Public Welfare; amount 
of duplication believed to be large: average per case and percentage change in 
number of cases cannot be computed. 








Table 3.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to recipi- 
ents, by State, June 1946 ' 
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>, +: . 
Payments to | Percentage change from— 


recipients 





| 
| 
| Num- 








ae | fl | : 
State ae | | May 1946 in— | June 1945 in— 
| ents Total | Aver- |— | 
| amount | age | nym. ee, 
| —— phancunt —_ |Amount 


} } | 


34.05/+40.8/ +11/440! +4182 












Total 
=> | ——— | ———— 

Total, 47 } | 
States 2___| 57,615 /1, 894, 866 | 32.89 +.7) +1.0} +3.9 +12.8 
































ae i | | ce | 
pO Fae 850 15, 504 | 18. 24 7 +2.5 |+12.3 +28. 6 
eal 531 24. 739 | 46.59 | +1.9 +1.3 |+18.0 +19.5 
Ark__. } 1,194 22, 666 | 18.98 | +1.4 +2.0 | —2.0 —6.3 
Calif | 5,904 | 342, 123 +1.5 +1.3 | +9.0 +32.3 
Colo. 447 | 16,355 | =—9| —L0| —45 =—4,7 
Conn_- |} 138] 5,612 | 40.67/+22] +80/+62/] +208 
a... TT] 48] 2462] | o | ® | oO | & 
Yee aS 7, 239 | 36.75 | —1.0 - -15 +2.5 
__ a | 2.387] 75,848 | 31.78 41.2] +43.9/45.2] +4117 
Witte ..--| 2,099 33,076 | 15.76 | +1.1 +2.0 | +2.9 +15.7 
Hawaii__...._.- 62] 1,750/28323; @ | @® | @ (8) 
Idaho_____.__- 202 7,057 | 34.94] +.5 +.1 |] —1.9 +9.0 
Tl____..........] 4,986 | 175,235 | 35.15 | —.4 —.5 | —3.2 +.9 
in... | Lom | mies! —11 —.3] ~47 —5.6 
Towa............| 1,220] 47,523 | 38.95 | +.7 | +41.5|/—-26| +146 
Kans__.__- ----| 1, 080 36, 326 | 33.64 | +1.2| +11 | +1.7 +9. 6 
Sa 20,705 | 13.34 +.1 | +.4]) —L5 +14 
ai Be 34,258 | 24.59] +.4) +1.0] 41.9 —8.0 
Maine_..___--_- | °778| 24559 | 31.57) —.9| —11| —45 —3.6 
Md__.......-...] 454 | 14,498 | 31.93} 41.1] 424] +3.7 +6.0 
Mass_____- | 1,068 | re +.8| +1.4/4+11.4] +189 
| eae | 1,330 21 | +11 +.7 | +6.3 +11.7 
Bilt... .-.-- 947) : —4]/ 417] 0 +6. 5 
ae... 3... 1,641 | 37,750 | 23.00| +24] +3.0 |+12.7 +16.9 
i ane | 52,950 | 5 88, 500 |8 30. 00 PE ED Tee 
Mont..___- 359 | 12,817 | 35.70 | +2.3 +2.5 |+10.8 +14.9 
Nebr... | 439 14, 362 | 32.72 | +1.2 +1.6 | —1.8 +9.5 
Nev 24 1,142; () (’) (3) (3) (3) 
ARE 284 9, 193 32. 37 0 (7) +5.6 +11.2 
N.J eal 550 19, 413 | 35.30 | +.7 +2.1 | +3.0 +8.6 
N. Mex.....--.- 245 6,930 | 28.29 | +1.2 +.8| —.4 —2.9 
Se 3,088 | 131, 503 42.59] +.2 +.3 | +5.8 +15.1 
N.C wane) 3087 54, 564 | 21.09] +.5 +.2 |+10.8 425. 5 
ft ee 119 4,235 | 35.59] +.8 —8.5 | +5.3 +15.9 
aS 3, 096 88, 206 | 28.49| +.3 +.8 | +2.6 +8.3 
| aE 2,014 73, 894 | 36.69 | +1.1 +1.3 | +9.0 +16.4 
EE 368 17,908 | 48.66 | +.3 +.8] —.5 +4.6 
_., Sess 13,390 | 684,119 | 9.89 | +1.8 +1.7 | +6.4 +41.2 
Tk Se 111 3,883 | 34.98 | +1.8 +2.7 | +7.8 +20.1 
| eaeeEreeS 1,039 22,005 | 21.18 | +2.0 +2.7 |+12.7 +17.9 
ee 214 5,190 | 24.25 | +1.4 +1.4 | —2.7 +6.5 
Tenn net £28 31, 586-| 20.14] +.6 +1.0 | +2.0 +2.8 
_. eae 4,885 | 130,400 | 26.69} +.8 +1.6 | +5.6 +15.7 
CO as 141 5,759 | 40.84 | —.7 —.9 |+11.0 +16.6 
rr 165 5,339 | 32.36] —.6 0 |+14.6 +30. 2 
. “Sears 981 18, 946 | 19.31 | +1.2 +2,2 | +2.8 +9.5 
Wash___....._.. 634 37, 793 | 59.61] —.8 (*) +8.7 +19.8 
| 3 eee 842 16, 380 | 19.45 | +1.4 +1.2 | +2.3 —5.1 
Se 1,338 | 42,199 | 31.54] —.7 +.3| —4.4 +2.7 
Res 111 4,619 | 41.61 | —2.6 —25| —.9 +6.0 

| 

















1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. Figures in 
italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. Data 
exclude program administered without Federal participation in Connecticut 
which administers such program concurrently with program under the Social 
Security Act; see the Bulletin, April 1945, p. 26. Alaska does not administer 
aid to the blind. All data subject to revision. 

2 Under plans approved by the Social Security Board. 

3 Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 

4 Payments under approved plan first made in November 1945. 

5 Estimated. 

6 Represents statutory monthly pension of $30 per recipient; excludes pay- 
ments for other than a month. 

7 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 4.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, June 1946' 
Number of Payments to : 
recipients recipients Percentage change from— 
| ee eee — 
| | May 1946 in— June 1945 i 
State | | —— Soe. : 
| otal | Average | 
Families | Children | _ per Number of— Number of— 
} amount family 
| ti | J 4 mount 
| | Families | Children Families | Children 
0 sistticiiiiadacsdintiiedliialiapladiainingganiin 311, 594 | 799, 414 1$16, 717, 447 | $53. +21.8 23. € 7.8 
Ee EE eae ee eee eae 311, 250 | 799, 325 | 16,716,219] 53. 191.8 493 7.8 
| , ecannnnii numanitinnmalsbetinuatdaaingnt amined | 6, 752 18, 916 | 193, 028 | 28. 59 | +.7 | +.8 | +1.0}; +33.0 +34.7 1 
FO sscodesiciaressierbasaes wie 113 309 | 5,476 | 48.46] +7.6 +4.7) +55) @ 3 3 
BERIUED. « coccccceccccecececsencecescoscecccncsseesesses 1, 821 5, 260 | 71, 912 | 39. 49 | +1.1 | +1.1 ==, 1 +28.3 +28. 7 98 
Arkansas_....- EE ae du tiindtahanbuattenandad 4, 539 12, 156 | 128, 291 | 28. 26 | +2.9 | +3.1 +3.7 —1.0 +.9 on 
ES EE I eee | 7,985 | 20, 160 | 709, 030 | 88. 80 | +2.4 | +1.7 | +20] +21.9 +22 
Re aaa ee ae Saver ees 3, 641 | 9, 912 | 224, 481 61.65 | —1.6 —1.8 —1.7) +13.5 +13 4-3) 
Connecticut............ waccnnescccosesccescacens 2, 734 | 6, 730 | 248, 215 90. 79 | +2. 4 | +1.6 +1.8 |) +35.5 +31 ). ( 
Delaware... aa sindistnnahiinnieinni’ --| 273 783 20, 604 | 75. 47 +.7 | +1.6 +.8 | t +.5 2. ( 
BE Gr Gina ccnnccndasestoaudeteesidehoesnets 790 | 2, 452 51, 447 65.12 | +1.7 | —1.0 | +1.4 | +29. 9 43.3 
I i cata i Sas tatalbessiineetalate EEL EY 6, 609 16, 244 | 225, 547 34.13 | +.4 +.5 +.7 | +19. 9 23. ( 
| | 
a } 12, 130 | 130,482 | 27.30 | +3.0 | +3.3 | +4.5 | +23. 1 2.9 
Hawaii....... 2064| 47,301| 71.78) +41 +37] 47.5] 427.9 1.5 
—=E TS 3,807 | | 88,518 | 61. 90 +12) @ | 413] +19 10 
Tilinois...-....- 52,988 | 1,492, 169 68. 50 | +.2 | +.5 | +.8 | +11.7 1.9 
Indiana. - --- 15, 954 252, 704 | 38. 31 +1.0 | +1.3 +1.4 | +13. 1 4. 5 
| ERIE 9, 206 121,172} 33.86 | 0 0 +.1 | 6 45 
Kansas. -. 8, 980 199, 600 | 57.19 | +.4 | +.6 | +.4 | 5 42. ( 
Kentucky -..-.. 15, 051 122, 285 21. 37 | +1.7 | +2.3 +1.0 19. ( 
Louisiana - - -- 25, 115 343, 283 | 36. 06 | +.5 | +2.1 | +1.5 +6. 8 —15.8 
Maine......... 4, 478 113, 766 71.91 | -.1 —.2 —9| +21. 1 35.5 
Maryland. 11, 058 144, 694 7. 86 +10} +14 +1.7 +32.9 0 $34.1 
Massachusetts 20, 593 696, 131 84. 38 | fe | +..6 51 +3 g 91.0 
Michigan 40,327 | 1, 163, 549 69.92 | +1.5 +1.4 +1.5] +33.9 53.4 
Minnesota -- 13, 083 | 277, 561 53. 99 | —.1} +. 6 on, 2 49.5 110 141.0 
Mississippi_- 8, 940 89, 303 26.27| +1.6 +1.5 +1.5| +19.8 +29 +21 
Missouri. ... 39, 247 540, 221 36. 22 | +2.9 +2.8 +2.9|} +36.7 8 +46.8 
Montana... 3, 880 79, 362 54. 73 —1.6 | —.4 —2.8; +11.6 +17.2 + 4 
Nebraska. . 6, 053 169, 340 66. 51 +1.0 +1.2 +2.7 | +14. 7 +16. 7 2. € 
Nevada. ....... 89 1,228 (3) (8) (8) @) ( ) 
New Hampshire 2, 400 66, 819 71. 16 +1.5 +2.1 —.3 | +26. 0 +30. 2 +31.2 
New Jersey 9,117 235, 454 65.15 +.5 +.2 +.8 +-11.6 24. 
New Mexico 7, 503 104, 602 36. 55 +1.1 +.7 +.4 +12.6 +-6.7 
New York 69,797 | 2, 336, 559 +1.6 +3.0 +2.6| +519 65.3 
North Carolina 17, 559 180, 280 —.2 +.9 —.2 | +5. 1 18.9 
North Dakota... 4,129 90, 552 +.5 +.7 +2.5 | +.9 2.2 
— “iipegabee aes J 22, 974 478, 373 +.2 +1.8 +14] +118 19. 3 
Oklahoma. -.. 48, 279 692, 633 +3.3 +3.2 +3.3) +33.7 4-37. 1 
Oregon aa 3, 547 122, 738 +1.2 +.8 +2.0 | +15.0 +24 2 
Pennsylvania... 82, 939 2, O81, 148 +1.7 +1.4 +12) +445 +49, 1 
Rhode Island._. 4, 525 121, 127 +2. 4 | +2.0 +1.1 +43, 2 +-44.7 
South Carolina 12, 627 102, 119 23. 61 +1.7 | +1.7 +2.3 +17.3 14.6 
South Dakota 4, 188 68, 218 40. 32 +1.5 +2.1 +2.9 | +-17.0 16.7 
Tennessee 30, 988 341, 769 | 29. 13 +.3 | +.6 +.9 | +6.6 +-2.7 
Texas... 23, 089 236, 469 25. 31 +5. 6 +6. 2 + —15.8 +2.5 
Utah 5, 578 158, 680 76. 25 +.2 | +.2 +.2 | +12.7 +17.3 
Vermont... 1, 620 21, 738 | 5. 69 —.8 —1.0 —1.2/ +5.7 +-9.4 
Virginia * 10, 908 130, 666 | 34. 31 +.6 | +.5 +11] +10.2 28.0 
Washington 12, 798 516, 655 99. 28 +2.2 +2.3 +2.5) +46.9 i 
West Virginia 22, 25 252, 709 31. 58 +2.0 +1.6 +2.1 +12.3 
Wisconsin 5, 730 408, 015 64. 38 —1.6 —.9 —.9 +15.8 
Wyoming 900 19, 424 60.70 —1.2 | —.4 —.5 +13. 1 | 























1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. Figures in 
italics represent program administered without Federal participation. Data 
exclude programs administered without Federal participation in Florida, Ken- 
tucky, and Nebraska, which administer such programs concurrently with pro- 
grams under the Social Security Act (see the Bulletin, Apr. 1945, p. 26.) Alldata 


subject to revision. 


2 Under plans approved by the Social Security Board. 

* Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 families; percentage 
change, on less than 100 families. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 5.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, June 19461 













































































| | 
se | 
| | eS Percentage change from— I! P oe Percentage change from— 
| 
Number |— i Number l 
State | pee | p | May 1946 in— | June 1945in— |} State | of po al May 1946in— | June 1945 in— 
| otal | Aver-| | } Total Aver- 
| amount age | l amount | age ] | 
| ‘mead Amount} nee Amount Number | Amount Number); Amount 
——_—— | ' | ! 
| | | 
Total_._|2, 108, 216 |$66,363,812 [$31.48 | -+0.4 | +0.7 +3.4] +10.5 | ee 105, 348 i$2, 996, 505 \gog. 44 |} +0.7 +2.2 | +4.9| +427.7 
|\——__ ______--—_ ———— || Mont.... 10, 691 348,817 | 32.63 —4) —3) =—.4) +45 
Ala___......| 38,686 | 703,465 | 18.18} +.7 +6.2| +211} +41.9 || Nebr_.....- 24,295 | 783, 500 | 32. 25 +1) +.2) +.8] +131 
Alaska. oat 1, 998 ot 085 41.03 0 +4 | +3.4 +23.0 || Nev_-...... 1,947 75, 615 | 38. 84 +3) +.5 | +1.5 +2.6 
é E.. , 748 378, 038 38. 78 5 ~o | 3. 3.9 || N. sen 588 ° t. 2} . +. 7 | b 
Ark iain 27 579 469, 327 17. 02 +18 +2 3 ee TES opera Mates poe Be ' on : = 4 ew 
Calif_- | 162,308 | 7,735, 854 | 47.66 +.5) +.7] 2.8 +3.6 || N.J_--.....| 22,925 763, 443 | 33. 30 (3) +.3| —28 +2.0 
Colo z 40, 367 | 1,674,576 | 41. 48 —.2 —.1}/ —.2 +.1 |] N. Mex... 6, 724 209, 190 | 31. 11 +21) 41.9] +151) +125 
i ae 14,689 | 601,241 | 40.93 +.5| +10] +5.8 +17.9 |} N. Y--.-.-- 104, 162 | 3,916,035 | 37.60 +1; @® | +.6 | +8.7 
we emmasiod 1, 187 | 22,876 | 19. 27 —5| +11! —85 +11.4 Cc 32, 916 458, 802 | 13.94 | +.5 | +1.4 | +5) +121 
* . ae 2,278 | 76,744 | 33.69} —1.3 —.2) -6.4 —1.1 8,712 | 305, 157 | 35.03 +.1 +13) —.1] +650 
EE 45, 902 | 1,402,375 | 30.55} +1.3 +1.9 | +125 +19.0 116, 633 | 3,725, 266 | 31.94 +.1] +.7| —L4| +55 
iv ae : 86, 691 | 3,077, 837 | 35. 50 +10} +12) +108 +34. 3 
. | 69, 739 906, 597 | 13.00 +.6)/ +21] +5.0 +19.6 21, 015 830,700 | 39. 53 +.5| +1.0] +49] +172 
Hawaii | 1,497 } 25. 15 +11} 413) 442) +161 85,985 | 2,657,934 | 30.91 +.5 +.6| +40 +7.2 
Idaho ate 2 857 , 323 20 32. 84 | = re +23 3 7,568 | 268, 578 | 35. 49 +3} +11] +49] +106 
Saal , 88¢ , 243, 362 | 33. 98 _. 1] +2. § 9. | 
| ee | 54,557 | 1,446,070 | 26.51] +.4 +.7/ -10/} 423 23,402 | 376,439 | 16.09 +19 | +2.1 | +9.4 +24.5 
ee 48, 357 | 1,642, 242 | 33.96 | (?) +7] —1.9 +5. 1 12,673 | 345,068 | 27. 23 —.2| +.3 —.1] +108 
Kans 29,505 | 907,494 | 30.76) +6) +.9 +5.0} +121 38, 424 626, 285 | 16.30 +.4 +.5 | +13) +27 
fac] Seam | dee [Beas] 48] 48] HRT) xhe aan | Bore |e) F9) 4a) oa] EF 
; - of, Fol }, OUD -00 | ° of 5 | —6. . , ov. . 'e -_, . 
Maine | 15,010} 462,810 30.83; —.4/ —6/ +.8/ +50 5,222 | 125,516 | 24.04 —1.1 —.9/ +12} +91 
| | ai A | 14, 928 228, 329 | 15.30 +1] +3] —7] +108 
a | 11,546 326, 537 | 28. 28 +.3| +.2 —.1 +1.7 65, 278 | 3, 494,638 | 53. 53 +.7 +.8 +7.3 | +18.9 
Mich. ..---} 49.453 | Soon7st | 33.65 t:4| the! too! tino 46,261 | 1,4417505 | 31.16| 4$.2| “#7| 420! +101 
Mic -| 89,453 | 3,000, 784 | 33. 55 .4 .6 3. 16.0 " , 555 | 31. ; 3.0 | ‘ 
Minn......| 54,177 | 1,832,411 | 33.82 +.2}; +.6| -12 +11.0 3, 522 137, 069 | 38.92 +.4 +.2]/ +49 +12.4 
Miss_.. | 7,540 | 457,714 | 16.62} +1.3 | +1.9 (3 +7.8 | 











1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. 


to revision. 


All data subject 


2 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 





Social and Economic Data 


Social Security and Other In- 
come Payments 


All Income Payments to Individuals 


Income payments to individuals in 
June—$13.4 billion—were 0.3 percent 
below the May figure and 2.3 percent 
below the amount in June 1945 (table 
1). Of the six components in the 
series, only compensation of employees 
and dividends and interest were higher 
than in May. Social insurance and 
related payments accounted for 4.2 
percent of all income payments, as 
compared with 1.5 percent a year 
earlier. 

All components of the income pay- 
ment series, except compensation of 
employees and military and subsist- 
ence allowances, were larger than in 
June 1945. Compensation of em- 
ployees fell 8 percent, and military 
and subsistence allowances, which 
picked up somewhat in April and May, 
dropped in June to almost half the 
amount for the corresponding month 


of 1945. 





Social Insurance and Related Pay- 
ments 


Payments in June 1946.—Payments 
under selected social insurance and 
related programs totaled $464 million 
in June, 2.5 percent below the May 
amount and three times that in June 
1945 (table 3). These payments 
represented 82 percent of all social in- 
surance and related payments as esti- 
mated by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The decrease in total payments re- 
flects the drop of $17 million in unem- 
ployment benefits. State unemploy- 
ment compensation in June amounted 
to $93 million, a decrease of 10.5 per- 
cent from the figure for May but al- 
most 10 times that in June 1945. 
Railroad unemployment benefits in- 
creased for the second successive 
month; the $4.4 million paid to unem- 
ployed railroad workers in June was 
almost double the amount disbursed 
during all 1945. Readjustment allow- 
ances to unemployed veterans contin- 
ued downward, and allowances to 


self-employed veterans fell off for the 
first time since September 1945. June 
payments of $150.2 million to unem- 
ployed veterans and of $27.7 million to 
self-employed veterans represent de- 
creases of 3.2 and 4.8 percent, respec- 
tively, from the levels of the preceding 
month. 

Rhode Island sickness compensa- 
tion payments decreased slightly from 
the May amount, but the May—June 
volume refiected the start of a new 
benefit year in April. June payments 
of $533,000 represent a rise of 3 per- 
cent over the corresponding month of 
1945. 

Retirement and survivor benefits 
continued upwardin June. Disburse- 
ments under the Social Security Act, 
including lump-sum payments, totaled 
$30.5 million, 36 percent above the 
amount a year earlier. Disability 
payments to veterans amounted to 
$106.5 million, nearly double the total 
in June 1945; benefits to survivors 
rose 22 percent over the same period 
of time. Retirement and disability 
payments under the railroad retire- 
ment and civil-service programs also 
increased, but less rapidly. 

Payments in 1945.—During the cal- 
endar year 1945, payments to retired 
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Table 1.—Income payments to individuals, by specified period, 1936-46 ' 


{In millions; data corrected to Aug. 6, 1946] 





























j 
es Publicaid | Social ae 
Compen-| Entrepre- | iyi L _______| insuranee| Satay 
Year and month Total: | Sation of | income, net| fends | | and re- | ‘sictence 
em- and in- | —_* —— lated “ 
ployees 3 rents, and terest | Work Direct | wotg allow- 
. | royalties ; relief 4 relief § m= ¢ | ances? 
aiatnsiinion ~ | RRAMOONY amen 
1942 | 79, 970 23, 933 9, 771 586 1, 061 1,844 $136 
a 101, 813 27, 161 10, 389 57 940 1, 703 1, 020 
= ‘ ‘ 2 112, 043 28, 017 8 7 are 942 1, 970 2, 548 
1945... 22772] 160, 607 a | 111, 360 29,804} 12,304 |.........- 990} 2.925 2 949 
1945 
Se eee 13, 692 9, 520 2, 493 81 208 258 
EP aseasarse 13, 622 9, 509 2, 479 81 218 260 
OE a 13, 207 9, 143 2, 441 82 225 260 
September-.......... 12, 817 8, 7§ 2, 359 83 261 259 
I : canbeteneadh 12, 952 8, 792 2, 428 85 328 254 
November.........-- 13, 192 8, 895 2, 551 87 355 232 
December......-.-.-. 13, 102 8, 838 2, 537 88 371 192 
1946 | 
} | 
January.............| 13,069 8, 648 2, 626 Sc ) ae 90 458 165 
February 12, 969 8, 481 2, 690 5 | eee 92 486 134 
farch ane 13, 141 8, 670 2, 631 94 540 113 
Sh tisihcthietinisintveiniai 13, 234 8, 739 2, 609 93 565 130 
| See 13, 421 8, 747 2, 745 94 575 152 
eae 13, 381 8, 754 2, 709 94 565 141 























1 Compensation of employees; entrepreneurial in- 
come, net rents, and royalties; and dividends and 
interest adjusted for seasonal variation. 

Includes veterans’ bonus; June payments were 
$1 million. 

3 Wage and salary payments minus deductions for 
employee contributions to social insurance and re- 
lated programs. Includes industrial pensions, 
payments to the armed forces, and mustering-out 


pay. 
4 Earnings of persons employed by NYA, WPA, 
and CCC, 

§ Payments to recipients under 3 special public as- 
sistance programs and general assistance, value of 
food stamps under food stamp plan, and farm sub- 
sistence payments. 


* Payments of old-age and survivors insurance 
railroad retirement, Federal, State, and local re 
tirement, workmen’s compensation, State unem 
ployment insurance, railroad unemployment in 
surance, veterans’ pensions and compensation, and 
readjustment allowances to unemployed and self- 
employed veterans. 

? Government portion of payments to dependents 
of members of the armed forces (portion deducted 
from military pay included under compensation of 
employees as part of military pay rolls) and sub- 
sistence allowances to veterans under the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944. 

Source: Department of Commerce, Office of Busi- 
ness Economics. 


Table 2.—Payments under social insurance and related programs, 1945 ' 


[In thousands; corrected to Aug. 6, 1946] 





























| Survivor Unem- 
ae Disabil- ie ent in- 
Program | Total pay- | ity pay- ———_———— poacosone Refunds 
ments ments fae , Iy| Lump- pay- 
| | onth sum ments 
BO ee fs 704, 419 $596, 885 |so18, 547 |$435, 370 $65, 496 $563,180 | $113, 266 
Old-age and survivors insurance...-- 287, 760 157, 392 | __- 104, 2 232 | 26, 136 
Railroad retirement. ____. BES 147,050 | 106,240] 30,900 1,772 | 8,138 4 ‘ 
Federal retirement... _____- : 248, 478 | 135,525 | 19,378 128 | 10,683 ; 82, 766 
Civil-service systems__._._-- d 176, 978 66, 236 19, 378 128 | 10,244 |} 80,992 
Other contributory__..._-_-- , 3,500 | 31, 287 (3) Q) | 439 } 1,77 
Noncontributory.............-.- - 68, 00U | 368, 000 | (3) | (3) | (3) aie , 
State and local gove rnment 4 aw 223, 500 | 143, 000 14, 500 | 20, 000 15, 500 * 30, 500 
Veterans’ pensi¢ 7 REESE: 57, 107 e 5 54,730 | 643, 100 |; 254,238; 5,039 
Workmen's compensation... 261, 000 _.| 206,000 | 55,000 | (8) 
Rhode Island sickness compensa- | | | 
tion 7__._- a anal EE ee | : . 
State unemploy ment insurance ? 5, 866 | eR a | 445, 866 | 
Railroad unemployment insurance § | | ae as : 2, 359 
Servicemen’s readjustment allow- | | | | | 
Ns paacntdancens ee, | | ae ET aks ites oss 114, 955 |......-- 





1 Data partly estimated; total differs from totals in 
tables 1 and 3 for the following reasons: (1) data in 
table 1 include estimates by Department of Com- 
merce for State and local government retirement 
systems and for workmen’s compensation; Social 
Security Board estimates for these 2 programs, which 
are lower than Department of Commerce estimates, 
are used in table 2; (2) Board estimates for workmen’s 





compensation in this table exclude cost of medical 
care; (3) some programs included in this table are 
excluded in table 3 

2Includes allowances of $11,675,000 to self-em- 
ployed veterans 

3 Retirement payments include a small but un- 
known amount of disability and survivor payments 


under noncontributory and contributory systems 
administered by agencies other than the Civil Service 
Commission for Federal emplovees. 

4 For fiscal year, which usualls ends in June. 

§ Payments to Spanish-American War veterans 
retired for age. 

6 A small but unknown amount of lump-sum pay- 
ments included w ith mon thly payments. 

? Adjusted for voided benefit checks. 

8 Adjuste d for underpaymerts and recoveries of 
overpayments. 

® Allowances to unemployed and self-employed 
veterans under provisions of title V of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944. 





and disabled persons accounted for 56 
percent of all social insurance and re- 
lated payments (table 2). More than 
70 percent of all disability payments 
were made to veterans. Workmen’s 
compensation accounted for most of 
the remainder; payments for medical 
care under workmen’s compensation 
are not included in table 2. Except 
for the cash sickness program in 
Rhode Island, compensation for occu- 
pational disabilities, and the special 
programs for disabled veterans, there 
was no significant social insurance 
protection for persons who suffered 
wage losses due to sickness or dis- 
ability. 

While the veterans’ program and 
workmen’s compensation accounted 
also for a substantial portion of all 
payments to survivors, nearly one- 
fourth of the total amount for 
monthly survivor benefits was paid 
under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance. Survivor benefits represented 
19 percent of all social insurance and 
related payments. 

Retirement benefits under old-age 
and survivors insurance totaled 32 
percent more than in 1944 and repre- 
sented more than one-fourth of all 
retirement payments under the social 
insurance and related programs in- 
cluded in the table. 

Unemployment insurance had an 
important role in easing the problems 
of families and local communities 
faced with interruptions of work. 
Unemployment benefits represented 
21 percent of all social insurance and 
related payments in 1945 as compared 
with 4 percent in 1944, a year of peak 
employment. Workers covered by 
State systems received more than 79 
percent of the $563 million disbursed 
during 1945 to unemployed workers. 
Payments to unemployed veterans 
under provisions of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act accounted for more 
than 20 percent of total payments to 
unemployed persons. Allowances to 
self-employed veterans, which were 
first made in November 1944 with re- 
spect to self-employment in October, 
amounted to $11.7 million during 1945. 


Estimated Pay Rolls in Covered Em- 
ployment, First Quarter, 1946 


The downward movement in wages 
and salaries, which began in the third 
quarter of 1945, continued with a 
sharp drop in the first quarter of 1946. 
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Table 3.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-46 


[In thousands; data corrected to Aug. 6, 1946] 

































































































































owes : , 
} Retirement, disability, and survivor programs | u eemploymens -eitaaaaeed 
programs 
| | | | | Read- 
| | Survivor benefits | } just- 
| | Monthly retirement and I ae ment 
| benefits | i ime Rail- | allow- 
Year and Total | Monthly | Lump-sum 8 —- State | service- road ances 
month 4% I nas a z Oe: Ce aie ol men’s | Unem-| to self- 
, ? | cane at Read- ploy- | em- 
| ra lec Civil ? Rail- | > Rail- | Civil | Veter- anne inens- just- ment | ployed 
| Social | Railroad | Service | Veterans Social | road |Veterans| Social | road | Serv-| ans a ; | ment | Insur- | veter- 
| Secu- | Retire- |"Gom- Adm | Secu- | Re- | Admin-| Secu- | Re- ice Ad- 4 “7 Fong! } Act! | ance | ans 
rity | ment | jnis. saute rity tire- | istra- | rity | tire- | Com-| min- | “° ‘ | Act 12 
aot] 6? | al Act* | ment} tion? | Act | ment | mis- | istra- 
| : } | Act 3 | Act 3 | sion 4 | tion 9 
| = soon a As So ee Seg) ee) a a oes reer 
Number of beneficiaries 
1945 a ee ee _~ a oe 
| | | | | 
} ae 167.1 88.0 | 1, 144.2 531.3) 4.4 537.3 | 17.0 1.9; 2.0; 46 | 31.8 0.8 | 10. 6 
July ..... 167.8} 888] 1,194.3] 539.7] 4.4 | 670.7 | 14.7 | 1.7] 20|] 47 | 38.5] 6 | 11.9 
August. __. 168. 5 89.4] 1,245.8] 548.3] 4.4 600. 8 m7! &F | 18| 47 44.1 1.2 12.4 
September. 169. 5 89.9} 1,309.3] 560.1] 4.4 | 628.8 12.1 1.8 Lai <7 73.2 £1 12.3 
October... -} 70. 5 90.9 1, 389. 8 573.8 | 4.4] 656.1 17.1 | 1.5 | 1.7 5.0 | | 122.9 5.8 12.6 
November. __| 171.8 | 91.7 1, 464.8 586. 7 | 4.4 | 680. 2 12.8 | 1.4 | 1.3 4.1 | 7.7 1 9.3 | 13. 5 
December. 172.9 92.5 | 1,533.6 597.3 | 4.4; 697.5 | 13. 2 | 1.3 tt oan 405. 0 12.7 | 21.1 
| ' | 
1946 | | | | | 
January... _-| 174.2] 93.7] 1,620.7] 607.8 4.4 725.0} 17.8] 1.8] 26] 45] 4.4] 1,624.3] 695.5 21.9] 44.0 
February ---| 175.7 | 94.5] 1,714.5] 618.6 4.5 736.9 | 15.0 | LS) -LTt 461 4.5 | 1,632.0] 1,071.1) 40.3 63. 2 
March. : 177.4} 95.7] 1,866.5 | 630.4 4.5 751.0) 15.9] 1.8 | 15] 63 | 4.7 | 1,591.8 | 1,507.2) 51.0 141.9 
Os stedasiintins ‘} odin 178.6 | 96.8 1, 984. 7 641.9 | 4.5 | 766.0 | 17.0; 2.0 15; 46 5.3 | 1,402.4 | 1,626.1 |; 651.7 233. 0 
May......- a 179.8 98. 0 2, 046. 0 652. 7 4.5 | 783.3 | 17.3 | 1.7) 2.1) 446] 7.6 | 1,314.9 , 580. 0 66.7 | 279.2 
PUBS cc cnass | 180.6 | 99.1] 2,129.9] 661.4] 4.5 739.8} 162) L7| 27) 4.7 7.4 | 1,175.0 | 1,528.0 | 74.9 261.8 
| Amount of benefits 
| oe ARS Ae | | i ee | s | th aie ol 
1940__....._..}$1,188,702 |$21,074 |$114, 166 |$62,019 | $317,851 | $7, 784 [$1,448 |$i05, 696 |$11, 736 |$2, 497 |$5, 810 |$3, 960 |__- .-|$518, 700 |..-.--- $15, 961 |-------- 
1,085,488 | 55,141 | 119,912 | 64, 933 320, 561 25, 454 ,559 | 11 1,799 | 13,328 | 3,421 | 6,170 | 4,352 |........] 344,321 |_.....-.- BA Iewcunces 
1,130,721 | 80,305 | 122, 806 | 68,115 325, 265 | 41,702 | 1,603 | 111,193 | 15,038 | 4,114 | 6,108 | 4,120 |___-_--- 344, 084 |_...-.--- | 6,268 . ore 
921,463 | 97,257 | 125,795 | 72,961 | 331,350 | 57,763 | 1,704 | 116,133 | 17,830 | 5,560 | 7,344 | 4,350 $2, 857 79, 643 |....-- a — — er 
1,119,684 |119,009 | 129, 707 | 78,081 | 456,279 | 76,942 | 1,765 | 144,302 | 22,146 | 6,591 | 7,863 | 4,784] 5,035 | 62,385] $4,113 582 | $102 
2,067,434 |157, 391 137,140 | 85, 742 697, 830 |104, 231 | 1, 77% 254, 238 | 26,135 | 8,138 |10, 244 | 5,049 4,669 | 445, 866 114, 955 | 2, 359 | 11, 675 
1945 | | 
ore 135, 603 | 12, 127 11,379 | 7, 37 | 54,804 | 8,036 152 | 22,613] 2,346 716 956 462 517 9, 686 3, 572 42 1, 059 
BREE 144,070 | 12,439 | 11,448] 7, 57,228 | 8,171 148 | 23,492 | 2,033 649 928 469 469 | 14,352] 3,778 35 1,210 
August-____.. 151, 598 | 12, 762 11, 484 7, 26 3 | 59, 483 8, 309 149 23, 450 2, 021 693 842 461 425 17, 948 5,013 72 1, 223 
September-_. 190, 468 | 13, 154 11, 559 4 63, 558 8, 494 150 23, 164 1,697 736 672 453 367 50, 439 7, 457 118 1, 205 
October_.....| 263,582 | 13,709 | 11,630] 7,: 19,602 | 8, 705 148 | 25,511 | 2,432 658 835 532 355 | 106,449 | 14,088 337 1, 254 
November. - 277, 992 | 14, 260 11, 757 7, 71, 174 8, 905 147 24, 292 1, 809 588 700 437 329 | 108, 555 25, 770 553 1, 338 
December. - 302, 050 | 14, 736 11, 864 3 | 76, 722 9, 065 149 26, 845 1, 857 578 366 356 317 | 106,624 42, 244 777 2,111 
1946 | 
| | | | 
January.....| 378,908 | 15,339 7,542] 80,183 9, 234 150 26, 511 2,539 | 812) 1,396| 477 325 | 133,246 | 83,322 1,351 4, 484 
February....; 401,044 | 15, 969 7! 560 | 83,229 | 9,405 149 | 26, 246 2, 154 | 751 908 | 416 303 | 121,000 | 112,195 | 2, 207 6, 467 
March..__- 463, It 96 | 16,635 7,670 92, 277 9, 597 150 25, 924 3 | 883 883 | 18525 343 | 127,013 | 148, 958 3, 210 14, 627 
April — 17, 200 7, 861 96, 965 9,777 152 26, 919 2 442 883 942 | 15 460 385 | 110,672 | 160,071 3,175 25, 315 
May... ae 475 5, 740 17, 690 7,970 |18 102,302 | 9,943 149 |18 27,416 | 2,461 797 | = | 18 460 551 | 103,889 | 155,175 | 4,238} 29,060 
June --| 463,790 | 18, 122 7, 987 y 106, 494 | 10,089 152 |'8 27,642 | 2,335 792 | 18 470 | 533 92,981 | 150, 223 4, 414 27, 663 
| | | | | 
1 Old-age retirement benefits under all acts, disability retirement benefits ® Payments for burial of deceased veterans. 
Annual amounts 


under the Railroad Retirement and Civil Service Retirement Acts, and disability 
payments to veterans. 

1 Primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary beneficiaries. 
Partly estimated. 

3 Age and disability annuitants and pensioners as of last day of month. Pay- 
ments represent amounts certified, minus cancellations. Widows receiving both 
survivor and death-benefit annuities are counted twice, but 2 or more individuals 
sharing 1 death-benefit annuity are counted as 1. Monthly payments to survi- 
vors include annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and 12-month 
death-benefit annuities to widows and next of kin. 

4 Retirement and disability benefits include survivor benefits under joint and 
survivor elections; not adjusted for suspension of annuities of persons reemployed 
under the National Defense Acts of June 28, 1940, and Jan. 24, 1942. Payments 
principally from civil-service retirement and disability fund but also include 
payments from Canal Zo and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability funds 
administered by Civil Service Commis 1. Monthly retirement payments 
include accrued annuities to date of death paid tosurvivors. Refundstoemployees 
leaving the service are not included but will be summarized twice a year in the 
Bulletin. June 1946 data subject to revision. 

5 Veterans’ pensions and compensation. 

6 Widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and 











child’s benefits. Partly estimated. 


7 Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 
8 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made, 
and amount of such payments. 


10 Number represents average weekly num ber of beneficiaries. 
adjusted for voided benefit checks; monthly amounts not adjusted. State 
unemployment insurance data for F ebruary and June 1946 partly estimated. 

1! Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans only. Number before 
May 1946 represents average weekly num ber of veterans paid readjustment allow- 
ances during weeks ended in the month; number for May and June represents 
estimate based on number of weeks compensated. Amounts for June 1945 
represent payments during weeks ended in the month; for July and subsequent 
months, payments are on calendar-month basis. 

2 Number represents average number of persons receiving benefits for unem- 
ploy ment in a 14-day registration period. Annual amounts adjusted for under- 
payments and recoveries of overpayments; monthly figures not adjusted. 

13 Number of veterans and amount paid during month under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act. 

14 Payments to individuals: annual and lump-sum payments (amounts certi- 
fied, including retroactive payments) and monthly payments in current-payment 
status, under the Social Security Act; amounts certified under the Railroad 
Retirement Act (including retroactive payments) and the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act; disbursements minus cancellations, under Civil] Service 


Commission and Veterans Administration programs; checks issued by State 
agencies, under State unemployment insurance and RhoJe Island sickness 


compensation programs and under the Servicemen’s Readjus'ment Act. 
18 Preliminary estimate. , 
Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 4.—Estimated pay rolls in employment covered by selected programs in relation 
to all wages and salaries, by specified period, 1937-46 


[Data corrected to Aug. 2, 1946] 








| Old-age and 


State unem- | Railroad un- 






































‘ 
wr All wages ; ; Railroad re- ~ ; 
riot | . rviv - : yloyme -| employme 
Period | and salaries ? Ce _ | tirement ¢ I —_ : ——- 
| | | 
Amount (in millions) 
Calendar year: 
2a eee bs tcialiiscess oitedbaicaded $45, 053 $32, 770 | $2, 290 (°) $2, 290 
i ciliata dean enteaididtbeuciustidadedl j 41, 247 29, 026 | 2, 028 $26, 200 2, 028 
eres PEGE Ae 44, 313 32, 222 2, 161 29, 069 2, 161 
eas ahiiene npacannnedl 48, 707 35, 668 2, 273 32, 450 2, 273 
1941 ‘iicaniaaaian ‘ sshistipdii 60, 885 45, 417 2, 687 42, 146 2, 687 
1942 iiveasied ‘ Aa 80, 793 58, 147 | 3, 382 54, 796 3, 382 
+e ie ieaeal 102, 932 69, 747 | 4, 085 66, 106 4, 085 
ae ssuioenil 113, 031 73, 310 4, 507 69, 121 4, 507 
aes sat onmiinneel 111, 444 70, 833 | 4, 514 65, 930 4, 514 
1945 
Jan.-Mar._..- niieicenieinamalieiael 28, 385 18, 177 | 1, 130 17,170 | 1, 130 
OS EGS SE a 28, 843 18, 306 | 1,141 17, 210 | 1, 141 
July-Sept............ Eee 27, 222 16, 874 1, 136 15, 800 1, 136 
Oct.-Deo......... aulbenesednenieas 26, 994 17, 476 | 1, 107 15, 750 1,107 
1946 
ae ee ae 24, 983 17, 083 71,125 15, 500 71,125 
Percent of all wages and salaries 
100.0 72.7 5.1 (®) 5.1 
100.0 70.4 4.9 63.5 4.9 
100. 0 72.7 4.9 65.6 4.9 
100.0 73.2 4.7 66. 6 4.7 
100.0 74.6 4.4 69.2 4.4 
100.0 72.0 4.2 67.8 4.2 
100.0 67.8 4.0 64.2 4.0 
100.0 64.9 4.0 61.2 4.0 
100. 0 3.6 4.1 59. 2 4.1 
Jan.-Mar 100.0 64.0 4.0 60. 5 4.0 
Apr.-June. 100.0 63.5 4.0 59.7 4.0 
July-Sept 100.0 62.0 4.2 58.0 4.2 
Oct.-Dee 100.0 4.7 4.1 58.3 4.1 
1946 | 
niin duhncnndtidisuainsiedel 100.0 68. 4 14.5 62.0 14.5 

















1 Includes data for Alaska and Hawaii. Pay roll 
in these 2 Territories covered by State unemploy- 
ment insurance programs has ranged from $18 million 
to $78 million per quarter. 

1Data from U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Office of Business Economics. Quarterly data have 
been adjusted to correct for distribution of bonus 
payments. Represents estimated wages and salaries 
paid in cash and in kind in continental United States 
and, in addition, Army and Navy pay rolls in all 
other areas. Includes employee contributions to 
social insurance and retirement programs. Because 
estimates of all wages and salaries are built up by 
industry groups, amount in covered and noncovered 
employment cannot be determined precisely. While 
the estimated amount in covered employment in- 
cluded within this total differs from pay rolls in 
covered employment as given in this table, the differ- 


which brought the total for this quar- 
ter to $25 billion. The $2 billion re- 
duction from the preceding quarter 
exceeded the record decrease of $1.6 
billion in the third quarter of 1945 
and was almost 10 times the decrease 
in the fourth quarter. Part of this 
large drop may be attributed to the 
seasonal slump in pay rolls which 
usually occurs in the first quarter of 
each year. In the first quarters of 


1944 and 1945, periods when employ- 
ment was rising, the decrease in pay 
rolls was about half that in the first 
quarter of 1946. About 85 percent of 


erence is so smal] that it does not invalidate relation- 
ship of covered pay rolls to total. Commerce 
estimates relate to calendar quarters; estimates for 
pay rolls covered by old-age and survivors insurance, 
railroad retirement, and unemployment insurance 
reiate to pay periods ended in calendar quarters. 

4 Taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages 
in excess of $3,000 earned in employment covered by 
program. 

4 Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages in excess of 
$300 per month. 

5 Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages earned in 
employment covered by program; excludes earnings 
of railroad workers covered by State laws through 
June 1939. Data for 1945 and 1946 estimated. 

6 Not available. 

? Preliminary. 


the $2 billion decrease is accounted 
for by noncovered industries. Gov- 
ernment wages and salaries fell by 
about $1.5 billion, while agriculture 
lost $200 million. Total wages in do- 
mestic service remained fairly stable. 

Pay rolls covered by old-age and 
survivors insurance in the first quar- 
ter of 1946 decreased by 2 percent or 
about $400 million, offsetting to a 
large extent the increase which oc- 
curred in the fourth quarter of 1945. 
The drop, however, was less sharp 
than for all wages and salaries; as a 
result, the total of $17.1 billion rep- 


resents 68 percent of all wages and 
salaries in the first quarter of 1946 in 
comparison with 65 percent for the 
preceding quarter and 64 percent a 
year earlier. 

Wages and salaries covered by State 
unemployment insurance continued 
to decline in the first quarter of 1946. 
A 1.6-percent decrease brought the 
total to $15.5 billion, or about $2 bil- 
lion less than a year earlier. Despite 
the decrease, the total for the first 
quarter of 1946 accounts for 62.0 per- 
cent of all wages and salaries for that 
quarter, while the corresponding per- 
centage for the first quarter of 1945 
was only 60.5 percent. 

In contrast to the downward trend 
of pay rolls in other industries, pre- 
liminary estimates for the first quar- 
ter of 1946 indicate an increase in the 
wages and salaries of workers covered 
by the railroad retirement and rail- 
road unemployment insurance pro- 
grams. Although the rise of 1.6 per- 
cent was not sufficient to bring the 
total to the level for the third quarter 
of 1945, railroad pay rolls increased 
from 4.2 percent of all salaries and 
wages in the third quarter of 1945 to 
4.5 percent in the first quarter of 
1946. 





Financial Operations, Fiscal 
Year 1945-46 

The outstanding characteristic of 
financial operations under the pro- 
grams of the Social Security Board 
in the fiscal year 1945-46 was the 
sharp increase in expenditures and 
the accompanying decline in income 
(table 5). Assets of the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund in- 
creased by $1.0 billion, a slightly 
smaller amount than in the preceding 
fiscal year. Those of the unemploy- 
ment trust fund increased by only 
$134 million, however, as compared 
with $1.4 billion in the preceding 
year; the small increase was attribu- 
table primarily to the large sums 
withdrawn by the States for payment 
of unemployment benefits. For the 
first time since the beginning of the 
program the States withdrew more 
during the year than they deposited. 
Were it not for the interest earned on 
investments, outgo would have ex- 
ceeded income in the State accounts. 

The two major social insurance 
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trust funds absorbed $1.1 billion of 
the increase in the public debt during 
the year, as contrasted with $2.6 bil- 
lion in 1944-45. Nevertheless, this 
smaller dollar amount represented a 
larger percentage—9 percent—than in 
any of the preceding war years; the 
interest-bearing public debt increased 
by $12 billion in 1945-46, in contrast 
to $57 billion in 1944-45. Federal ex- 
penditures declined substantially af- 
ter VE-day, monthly cash outgo drop- 
ping from $9 billion in June 1945 to 
$5 billion in June 1946. For the year 
as a whole, Federal expenditures 
amounted to $66 billion, as compared 
with $96 billion in 1944-45. After the 
end of actual hostilities, war spending 
did not stop abruptly but declined 
gradually throughout the remaining 
10% months of the fiscal year. Out- 
lays for termination of war contracts 
and for mustering-out pay for millions 
of servicemen and women slowed 
down the rate of decline in war spend- 
ing, while the ‘‘aftermath-of-war” ex- 
penditures—for veterans’ programs, 
interest on the public debt, and tax 
refunds—increased sharply. War ex- 
penditures alone represented about 75 
percent of the total Federal outgo 


Table 6.—Social security trust fund investments and the interest-bearing public debt, as 
of June 30, 1946 


























Investments as of Investments as of 
June 30, 1945 Net acqui- June 30, 1946 
| sitions, 
Item | Average arr Average 
i be ity D | 
| pon interest > y ——- interest 
>be: rate (per-. ions he rate (per- 
lions) cent) lions) | cent) 
| 
Total interest-bearing public debt -....-- $256, 357 1, 936 $11, 754 $268, 111) 1.996 
Securities acquired by social security trust 
funds: 
Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 6, 546 2. 127 1, 002 7, 549 2. 048 
Unemployment trust fund-_-.-..........-- 7, 307 1. 923 102 7, 409 1.935 
All other interest-bearing securities. .---.---- 242) |) ee 10, 650 253, 153 Jen-aone-o--- 
| 








Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


during the year, as compared with 
almost 95 percent in 1944-45. 
Financial operations under social 
security programs which were admin- 
istered wholly or in part by the Social 
Security Board are related to total 
cash income and outgo of the Federal 
Government in table 5. As total Fed- 
eral expenditures declined, expendi- 
tures for social security purposes rose 
somewhat; this process reversed the 
trend of the preceding war years and 
increased the ratio of social security 
expenditures to total Federal expendi- 
tures. For the year as a whole, social 


Table 5.—Cash income and outgo:' Total Federal and Social Security Board programs, 
fiscal years 1944-46 and by quarter, July 1945-—June 1946 


[In millions] 

















1945-46 
July- | October- i ; 
Total | Septem-| Decem- any % . i 
a fac March une 

$48, 103 $12, 322 $10, 399 $14, 220 $11, 162 

2, 428 698 547 583 600 

1, 238 352 299 251 336 

180 17 14 134 15 

1,010 329 234 198 249 

43, 247 11, 624 9, 852 13, 637 9, 962 

65, 920 2501 | 16,123} 13,699 13, 597 

1, 976 287 536 625 527 

517 124 132 138 123 

29 6 7 8 

488 117 125 130 116 

432 105 111 117 99 

56 | 12 14 13 17 

| 

| 1,129] 92 327 400 310 

| 321 70 75 85 91 
| 

| 9 2 2 2 3 

| 63,945 | 22,214] 15,587] 13,074 13, 070 
! 

















Classification 1944-45 
ai dcadndadusnnihasuanei $51, 332 
Social security ocnia = . 2, 751 
Federal insurance contributions. - - ; 1, 310 
Federal unemployment taxes 185 
Deposits in a ment trust ft int d 2. 1, 256 
ESTED 48, 581 
GIS adnteneneccascesne : 96, 296 
Social security 3... ___- ‘nog . 773 
Social Security Board .. eed J 455 
Administrative expens eee 24 
Grants to States _- Wwinasane | 431 
Public assistance 4. ............. 396 
Unemployment compensation ad- 

mir istration ne 34 

State withdrawals from une mI jloy ment | 
trust fund -.....- a 70 

Old-age and survivors insurance bene- | 
fits : _ : .| 240 

Administrative exper ises, Department | 
| EE PE: 7 
nis panini thade tanekanbdanmndeateriens | 95, 523 

1 Cash income and outgo represent flow of cash, 
exclusive of borrowea cash, into and out of Treasury. 


Data include expenditures from trust funds, exclude 
transactions between Government agencies (i. e., 
transfers to trust accounts from general funds, 
jnvestment of funds in special issues, repayment of 
sums borrowed) and other transactions, such as 
issuance or redemption of public-debt obligations 
other than redemptions of adjusted-service bonds. 
2 Deposits by States of contributions collected 
under State unemployment compensation laws, 
Federal expenditures administered chiefly by 


Social Security Board. Includes administrative 
expenses of Bureau of Census in connection with 
searching census records for old-age and survivors 
insurance; these expenses amounted to less than 
$500,000 in each fiscal year. 

4 Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, 
aid to the blind. 

5In connection with old-age and survivors in- 
surance, 

Source: Total Federal cash income and outgo 
from Bulletin of the Treasury Department, other 
data from Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


security outgo of $2 billion repre- 
sented 3 percent of total Federal out- 
go; in 1944-45, social security ex- 
penditures of $0.8 billion accounted 
for less than 1 percent of the total. 


Federal Appropriations and Expend- 
itures 

Federal expenditures for Social 
Security Board programs alone 
amounted to $845 million in 1945-46, 
20 percent more than in 194445. 
This sum differs from the cash-outgo 
figures in that the latter include State 
withdrawals from the unemployment 
trust fund. 

Federal grants to States under the 
Social Security Act for the three 
special types of public assistance were 
$35 million larger than in the preced- 
ing fiscal year. With some excep- 
tions the grants have increased con- 
tinuously each year since the passage 
of the act. Grants of $361 million in 
1945-46 for old-age assistance were 
8 percent higher than in 1944-45; for 
aid to dependent children they were 
12 percent higher; and for aid to the 
blind, 4 percent higher. Federal 
grants for the administration of State 
unemployment insurance programs 
reached $56 million, almost two- 
thirds more than in 1944-45. During 
the year, deficiency appropriations of 
$10 million were necessary for public 
assistance grants, and of $25 million 
for unemployment compensation ad- 
ministration. Grants for old-age as- 
sistance and benefit payments under 
old-age and survivors insurance to- 
gether aggregated $682 million, repre- 
senting 81 percent of all Federal ex- 
penditures under the Social Security 
Board programs for the fiscal year 
1945-46. 

The Labor-Federal Security Appro- 
priation Act of 1947 (Public, No. 549) 
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appropriates $484 million for the 3 
special types of public assistance 
grants, 12 percent more than expendi- 
tures in 1945-46; the appropriation 
for administering unemployment 
compensation in fiscal year 1946-47 is 
12 percent less than expended in 
1945-46. 


Social Insurance Contributions 


Contributions collected under se- 
lected Federal social insurance pro- 
grams in the fiscal year 1945-46 were 
in most instances only slightly below 
the record wartime collections of the 
preceding fiscal year (table 10). This 
is an indication that to date the 
transition from war to peace has 
taken place with less severe disloca- 
tions in employment than were pre- 
viously expected. 

Receipts of $1.2 billion under the 
largest single program, Federal old- 
age and survivors insurance, were only 
5 percent less than in the preceding 
fiscal year; the 1947 budget had esti- 
mated a decline of 14 percent in con- 
tributions. The decline in employ- 
ment and wages in manufacturing in- 
dustries affected by curtailment of 
war outlays was partly offset by a 
shift of workers into the service and 
distributive industries, which also are 
covered under old-age and survivors 
insurance. 

Federal unemployment tax collec- 
tions of $180 million were only 3 per- 
cent below the amount in the preced- 
ing fiscal year, in contrast to the 
budget estimate of a 5-percent de- 
crease. Insurance contributions paid 
by railroad carriers and their em- 
ployees fell off only 1 percent during 
the year partly because the decline in 
volume of contributions was offset by 
an increase in the tax rate. Govern- 
ment and employee contributions 
under the Alaska Railroad, Canal 
Zone, and civil-service retirement and 
disability funds totaled $528 million 
in 1945-46, an increase of 8 percent 
over the preceding year’s payments. 
Of this sum, the Federal Government 
as employer contributed $246 million, 
the District of Columbia $1 million, 
and employees $281 million. Contrib- 
utions paid for protection under these 
programs have increased steadily in 
the last 10 years. 

State collections of unemployment 
contributions declined for the second 
consecutive year from the $1.4 billion 


peak reached in 1943-44. Collections 
of $1 billion in 1945-46 were 19 per- 
cent below those of the preceding fis- 
cal year. 


Unemployment Trust Fund 

Financial operations of the unem- 
ployment trust fund during the past 
fiscal year differed markedly from 
those in the preceding year. With no 
large excess of income over outgo as 
in 1944-45, the combination of re- 
duced receipts and sharply increased 
expenditures resulted in a rise of only 
$134 million in trust fund assets. This 
increase was actually less than the 
$144 million earned in interest during 
the year (table 8). The States de- 
posited $1.0 billion in the fund and 
withdrew $1.1 billion; the Railroad 
Retirement Board deposited $116 mil- 
lion and disbursed $17 million for rail- 
road unemployment insurance bene- 
fits. 

The States as a group withdrew 
considerably more from the fund for 
the payment of unemployment bene- 
fits in 1945-46 than in the preceding 
4 fiscal years combined. State with- 


drawals began increasing sharply 
soon after V-day. From $15 million 
in July 1945, withdrawals climbed 
continuously to $136 million in Feb- 
ruary 1946—the largest sum with- 
drawn in any month since the begin- 
ning of the program. In March, how- 
ever, withdrawals started to fall off 
and by June were down to $91 million. 
As a result of the heavy drain on State 
accounts during the year, the sum of 
the balances in all State accounts in- 
creased by only $12 million to $6.7 
billion at the end of the fiscal year. 

Thirteen States had smaller bal- 
ances in their accounts on June 30 
than at the beginning of the fiscal 
year; the reductions ranged from 2% 
percent for Washington to 25 percent 
for Michigan. In all other States the 
balances increased during the year. 
The States which made the largest 
withdrawals during the year were, in 
order of size of withdrawals: New 
York, California, Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, and Illinois. 
The sums withdrawn by these six 
States accounted for about 60 percent 
of total withdrawals. 


Table 7.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under programs administered by the 
Social Security Board by specified period, 1944-46 


{In thousands] 





























Fiscal year 1944-45 } Fiscal year 1945-46 
Item : = ID ROK: xe mask 
;,. | Expenditures .. | Expenditures 
ae through a | through 
June 2 — | June? 
RD ngnatinaistiaiiidbisindcmatiiaddanenness 709, 659 | $701, 972 $824, 006 $845, 363 
Administrative expenses. .........-.-.----------- 95,611} 31,553 | 24, 964 38, 409 
Federal Security Agency, Social Security | 
 _ eee eer eee 25, 446 24, 096 24, 819 29, 341 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Ge incncecandesteccscanqdanccesacnnuiaaces 165 107 145 | 119 

Department of the Treasury 4__...............- (5) 7, 350 (5) | 8, 949 
ee 444, 214 430, 584 498, 042 486, 444 

CE ae 333, 604 | 361, 216 

Aid to dependent children---...............--- 409, 800 52, 780 | 441, 000 59, 330 

oS dU ree 9, 958 10, 312 

Unemployment compensation administration - 634,414 34, 242 57, 042 | 55, 586 
Benefit payments, old-age and survivors insur- 

Re oS TA aE, € SEMIS ELS ae ¥ 239, 834 239, 834 7 320, 510 | 320, 510 
#1! Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations 4 Represents amounts expended by Treasury in 
for preceding fiscal year. Includes for 1945-46 addi- administering title II of the Social Security Act 
tional appropriations provided in First Deficiency and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reim- 
Appropriation Act, 1946, approved Dec. 28, 1945, bursed from old-age and survivors insurance trust 
and in Second Urgent Deficiency Appropriation fund to general fund of Treasury. 

5 Not available because not separated from appro- 


Act, 1946, approved Mar. 28, 1946. 

2 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treas- 
ury. Includes expenditures from unexpended bal- 
ance of appropriations for preceding fiscal year. 

3 Represents appropriations and expenditures for 
salaries and some miscellaneous items; excludes 
other miscellaneous expenditures of the Board made 
Agency appropriations. 


from Federal Security 


Includes amounts expended by the Board in admini- 
stering old-age and survivors insurance, reimbursed 
from old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to 
general fund of Treasury. 


priations for other purposes. 
6 Includes $4,417,892 transferred from War Man- 


power Commission as reimbursement for expendi- 
tures for employment office facilities and services. 
7 Represents actual payments from old-age and 


survivors insurance trust fund. 

Source: Federal appropriation acts and 1945-46 
budget (appropriations); Daily Statement of the U. S. 
Treasury (expenditures). 
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State withdrawals were higher 
than State deposits plus interest 
earnings in both the third and fourth 
quarters of 1945-46. Consequently, 
the sum of all State balances declined 
by $142 million from January 1 to 
June 30. The fourth-quarter de- 
cline, however, amounted to only $1 
million. This reduction in the rate 
of decline in State balances reflected 
the drop in withdrawals from an 
average monthly rate of $133 million 
in the third quarter to $104 million in 
the fourth quarter. 

Increases in State deposits, with- 























Benefit payments from the railroad 
unemployment insurance account 
also have risen markedly. They 
amounted to $17 million in the fiscal 
year 1945-46, or more than the total 
amount disbursed in the preceding 4 
years—from July 1941 to June 1945. 
Monthly payments started to climb 
in September and have not yet shown 
any tendency to level off; payments 
of $4 million in June of this year rep- 
resent the highest monthly amount 
paid out. Despite the increase in 
benefits, there still was a sizable ex- 
cess of receipts over expenditures for 


new acquisitions plus other securities 
in order to meet withdrawals. Re- 
demptions for the whole year totaled 
$7.2 billion and acquisitions $7.3 bil- 
lion; all these transactions were in 
1%-percent special certificates of in- 
debtedness. The major portion of 
the fund’s investments throughout 
the year consisted of 1%-percent 
special certificates, maturing June 30, 
1946. These were redeemed when 
they became due. The fund’s port- 
folio was as follows at the close of the 
fiscal year: 

As of June 30, 



























































drawals, and balances in recent years the entire year; the balance in this 94 
: 2 Total investments, unemploy- 
have been as follows: account rose $122 million, or 19 per- ment trust fund_......-----.-- $7, 409, 000, 000 
cent. Total assets of the unemploy- Public issues: eS es 
Change from preceding year in— ment trust fund, which equal the sum Premsary Honds..........-..<...--- 710, 000, 000 
(Amounts in thousands) of the balances in all State accounts 214percent bonds of 1962-67....- 50, 000, 000 
Cee I a : : 214-percent bonds of 1963-68..... 40, 000, 000 
Fiscal year  sscaasliel Withdrawals Balances and in the eng cuarae dak 2 —— — ¢ oo Ee = cos ane 
SCal Ye i j 214-percent bonds o 55-70... - 50, 000, 
3 oa were 4 |——_—— insurance account, increased by $ 214-percent bonds of 1966-71....-. 150, 000, 000 
oi £#i2#!i 2 | - million. 21¢-percent bonds of 1967-72....-- 300, 000, 000 
| = 5] & 5 = t additi 1 t of i Special issues: 
ei sg > | @ | 2 The net a onal amount of in- —— of indebtedness: - 
~ a bg 7 o j ™ 1%-percent certificates of indebt- 
re “ nl 7 vestments acquired by the fund dur “edness maturing June 30, 1947. 6, 699, 000, 000 
ees # Pa ——|-- ing the year was only $102 million, as 
6 ------F <-— +} ~—$400|—24 compared with $1.4 billion in 1944- The average rate of interest on 
1941-42. Fes —169} —32! +790/-+38 Pp 
1942-43 a \Fizalt1| —194] —53/+1,119/+39 45. Although substantial blocks of the fund’s investments stood at 1.935 
1943-44. ___- 132! uy —114] —66/+1, 378/434 baie ; : ‘ 
1944-45. =| ie +10) 417/41; aa securities were acquired in the first percent on June 30, as compared with 
1945-46. . .....|—246| —20/+1, 058)-+1, 501 +12) (') quarter of the year, it was necessary 1.923 percent at the beginning of the 
“1 Less than 1 percent. ——— — jn subsequent quarters to redeem all fiscal year. 
Table 8.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-46 
[In thousands] 
Net total Biate assounts Railroad unemployment insurance 
Total of U.S. Un- account 
pin ; expended |_ BOS) See 
Period assets at Govern- balance 
end of ment secu- | ’ 
: sas atend of | - Balance | Balance 
period rities alias fo Interest With- e aa Interest | Benefit | 2+. 
acquired ! period Deposits | credited | drawals? yoy | Peposits | credited payments hon $s 
Cumulative, January 1936-June 
__, CE eS $7, 449, 120 | $7, 409, 000 $40, 120 | $9,550,254 | $597,855 | $3, 457, 492 | $6,690,773 | $618,686 | $47,269 | $61,816 | $758,347 
Fiscal year: 
1936-37... __- | 312,389 293, 386 291, 703 2, 737 1, 000 | a eee meee fees eee 
1937-38... | 884, 247 559, 705 12, 247 747, 660 15, 172 190, 975 884, 247 |_..... nit MaRS: MURR K a [ie ee 
1938-39... _.| 1,280, 539 395, 000 13, 539 811, 251 26, 837 <a" i Re < | Sa anaes ere Mace 
1939-40___. 1, 724, 862 443, 000 14, 862 859, 864 37, 524 484,764 | 1,693,163 | 44,249 202 | 14, 552 31, 699 
1940-41_____ | 2,283, 658 563, 000 10, 658 892, 023 45, 893 537,343 | 2,093,736 | 61,347 3,059} 17,784 | 189,921 
1941-42... 3, 150, 103 866, 000 11,103 | 1,095, 991 61, 998 368,070 | 2,883,654 | 76, 266 5, 424 9,072 | 266, 448 
1942-43... 4,372,460 | 1, 228, 000 5,460 | 1, 217, 686 75, 563 174, 334 | 4,002,570 | 92, 441 6, 861 1,834 | 369,890 
1943-44. 5,878,778 | 1, 03, 000 8,778 | 1,349,307 88, 526 60,000 | 5,380,403 | 109,375 8, 001 591 | 498, 375 
1944~45.____- 7,315,258 | 1,437,173 8,084 | 1, 256, 003 113, 140 70,492 | 6,679,108 | 118,794 | 10,502 785 | 636, 150 
1945-46_...........- 7, 449, 120 101, 827 40,120 | 1,009, 909 130,373 | 1,128,720 | 6,690,773 | 116,214| 13,220] 17,197 | 758,347 
1945 ; 
 —— es 88, 173 8, 084 7, 261 57, 180 8,296 | 6,679,109 | 26, 888 5, 330 96 | 636, 148 
a... 35, 000 30, 653 "| | ae 14,932} 6,726,955} | 45 |-.......-- 41 | 645,870 
August __..- 251, 000 17, 219 ff _ aes 21, 593 6, 963, 330 1, 932 aiden tee 41 647, 061 
September. —20, 000 22, 944 8, 750 3, 494 55,040 | 6,920,534 | 28, 261 327 | 100 | 675, 582 
October —90, 000 48, 420 42, 316 437 107, 224 | 6, 856, 064 49 41 | 216 | 675, 528 
November-.- 65, 000 58, 804 183, 097 141 108, 283 | 6, 931,019 760 13 | 388 | 675, 957 
December... .__-- —39, 990 29, 208 8, 803 4, 341 111,228 | 6,832,935 | 28, 694 412 | 608 | 704, 455 
1946 Pet 
January __.__.--- _...-| 7,497,917 | —50,000 39, 733 32, 898 57, 042 134,146 | 6, 788, 831 67 5,644} 1,081 | 709,086 
EI as SE cal 60, 735 157, 391 15 135,621 | 6,810, 616 782 1 1,567 | 708, 302 
ea 7, 425,962 | ~—80, 000 47,779 7.7 3, 705 130,100 | 6,692,001 | 27, 964 368 2, 673 733, 961 
0 EE LSE ALL 37 | —80,000 54, 253 39, 431 383 110, 207 | 6, 621, 608 49 40 3,268 | 730,829 
Ue erate z, ” 439, 485 85, 000 56, 302 eS ae 109, 380 | 6, 710, 993 See 3, 119 728, 492 
MI ckatricncthtancnncdcaseante 7, 449, 120 25, 816 40, 120 9, 930 60, 816 90,966 | 6,690,773 | 27,559 | 6,374 4,094 | 758, 347 
| | | 








1 Includes accrued interest; minus figures represent net total of securities 


redeemed. 
2 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 


account amounting to $106,715,000. 


3 Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 
fund amounting to $47,649, 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust Fund 


Unlike the unemployment trust 
fund, this fund’s financial operations 
in the fiscal year 1945-46 did not 
differ markedly from those in the 
preceding year. Receipts of $1.4 bil- 
lion were only 3 percent below the 
record high of 1944-45 (table 9). 
Of the total, $1.2 billion represented 
Federal insurance contributions ap- 
propriated to the fund and $148 mil- 
lion, interest earned on the fund’s 
investments in Government securities. 

Expenditures from the fund of $358 
million were about one-third more 
than in 1944-45. Benefit payments 
increased by a larger percentage than 
in the 2 preceding fiscal years, reach- 
ing a total of $321 million in 1945-46. 
Monthly benefit disbursements in- 
creased steadily throughout the year, 
from $23 million in July 1945 to $31 
million in June 1946. Reimburse- 
ments to the Treasury Department 
for administrative expenses were $37 
million, as compared with $27 million 
in the preceding fiscal year. There 
was a $1 billion excess of receipts 


over expenditures during the year, 
increasing assets of the fund by that 
amount to $7.6 billion. 

Receipts of the fund not needed 
for benefit payments were invested in 
Government securities; the fund had 
a net addition of $1 billion of securi- 
ties during the year, 12 percent less 
than in 1944-45. Considerable in- 
vestment activity took place during 
June, when securities totaling $3.3 
billion matured. These consisted of 
$319 million of 2%4-percent special 
Treasury notes, $603 million of 2%- 
percent special Treasury notes, $228 
million of 24%-percent special Treas- 
ury notes, and $2.2 billion of 1%- 
percent special certificates of in- 
debtedness. New investments ac- 
quired during the month consisted 
of $235 million of 1%-percent certi- 
ficates maturing June 30, 1946, which 
were subsequently redeemed, and $3.4 
billion of the same type of obligation 
maturing June 30, 1947. Investment 
transactions throughout the entire 
year consisted of the acquisition of 
$4.5 billion in new securities and the 
redemption of $3.5 billion of se- 


curities held. New securities were 
acquired in the last month of each 
quarter. Relatively small redemp- 
tions were made in November, Jan- 
uary, and April. 

A pronounced change took place in 
the composition of the fund’s hold- 
ings during the year. At the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year, 25 percent of 
its securities consisted of 1%-percent 
obligations, but by the end of the 
year this percentage had grown to 45 
percent. The percentage of 2'2-per- 
cent long-term Treasury bonds in- 
creased from 19 percent on July 1, 
1945, to 22 percent on June 30, 1946. 
Special short-term Treasury notes 
bearing interest rates from 2 to 24% 
percent made up 35 percent of the 
fund’s portfolio at the beginning of 
the period but only 15 percent at the 
end. The percentage of short-term 
Treasury notes bearing 1%-percent 
interest declined from 21 to 18 per- 
cent. Because of the change in the 
composition of the investment hold- 
ings, the average interest rate de- 
clined from 2.127 percent to 2.048 
percent during the year. 


Table 9.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-46 


[In thousands] 
























































Receipts Expenditures Assets 
. | . Te F ‘ . acd 
Period Transfers | Reimburse- No by of Cash with Credit of Total " 
and appro- | Interest re- | Benefit pay- | ment for ad- coe disbursing |fund account} “5; poly per - 
| amery med 9 ceived ments ministrative securities —_ rat ci 1 j at en i : f period 
rust tun expenses acquired 5 of perioc perio¢ 
———— — a > ESE nC 
Cumulative January 1937-June 1946 $8, 259, 515 $676, 278 $1, 103, 996 $190, 370 7, 548, 734 $49, 167 $43, 527 $7, 641, 428 
Fiscal year: | | | 
I citadel eendndisi 265, 000 2, 262 27 267, 100 | 73 67, Z 
Raa am 387, 000 15, 412 5, 404 | 395, 200 | 1,931 77, § 
=a . 503, 000 26, 951 13, 892 514, 900 3, 036 1, 180, 302 
1030-40........... 550, 000 42, 489 15, 805 12, 288 560, 900 6, 098 1, 744, 698 
1940-41 688, 141 55, 958 64, 342 | 26, 840 642, 500 10, 778 2, 397, 61 
1941-42 895, 619 71, 007 110, 281 26, 766 821, 034 3, 227, 18 
1942-43. 1, 130, 495 87, 403 149, 304 27, 492 1, 035, 200 4, 
 - aes 1, 292, 122 103, 177 184, 597 } 32, 607 1, 172, 036 5, 
1944-45_..._._- 1, 309, 919 123, 854 239, 834 26, 950 1, 137, 411 6, 
1945-46 1, 238, 218 147, 766 320, 510 37, 427 1, 002, 453 7, 
1945 
sy seascce ° “ 4, 591 104, 995 2, | 2, 370 392, 447 35, 092 | f , 381 
<a ot jj aa one 23, ae ; 35, 938 | 6, 649, 267 
August 285, 803 |....... ‘ 22. | 2 ) | 38, 021 | 6, 909, 706 
September... 4,731 9, 242 23, 497 | 2, 476 273, 000 39, 074 | 6, 897, 706 
October O° = 25, 365 | 2, 838 : 38, 682 | 6, 923, 938 
November 237, 766 99 24, 082 2, 838 —15, 000 42, 582 | 7, 134, 883 
December... _- 6, 916 7, 371 25, 678 | 2, 838 250, 490 44, 870 | 7, 120, 655 
' 
1946 | | 
January 32, 819 15, 371 27, 953 | 3, 309 —10, 347 44, 884 48,2 7, 137, 583 
ebruary - - 199, 548 |........ 27, 707 3, 309 |___-- 46, 153 | 215, 538 7, 306, 114 
March...__- j 9, 242 28, 589 3, 309 180, 000 46, 509 | 30, 893 7, 301, 825 
pet ‘ 60, 752 26 29, 545 3, 853 —5, 000 47, 92 61, 857 7, 329, 206 
TE ee eae ee ee 6} a 30, 855 i (am 48, 037 | 295, 982 7, 563, 443 
June... 6, 634 106, 415 31, 212 3, 853 329, 310 49, 1¢ 43, 527 7, 641, 428 
: 1 ey July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under the tures for fiscal years 1941-42, 1942-43, and 1943-44; annual figures in table do not, 
federal Insurance Contributions Act. therefore, reflect actual outlays. 
5 Includes accrued interest; minus figures represent net total of securities 


3 Interest on investments held is credited annually in June; on investments 


redeemed, in month of redemption. 
§ Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. 
4 Figure for fiscal year 1944-45 includes bookkeeping adjustments for expendi- 


redeemed. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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On June 30, 1946, the fund’s invest- 
ments consisted of the following 
securities: 

As of June 30, 











1946 
Total investments, old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund ..- $7, 548, 734, 250 
Public issues: 
MNO. on nnbscaceassass 1, 638, 334, 250 
244 Dercent bonds of 1962-67 49, 000, 000 
2¢-percent bonds of 1%63-68__ 100, 000, 000 
214-percent bonds of 1964-69__ _ 50, 000, 000 
24-percent bonds of 1965-70. 400, 000, 000 
21%-percent bonds of 1966-71-_-.- 295, 000, 000 
21%-percent bonds of 1967-72--.- 744, 334, 250 
Special issues: 
yl ee ee 2, 509, 400, 000 
24-percent notes: 
maturing June 30, 1947_.._.-- 450, 400, 000 
2}4-percent notes: 
maturing June 30, 1947_....-- 240, 000, 000 
2-percent notes: 
maturing June 30, AS 459, 000, 000 
1%-percent notes 
maturing June 30, as 251, 000, 000 
maturing June 30, 1948_...... 1, 109, 000, 000 
Certificates of indebtedness: 
1%-percent certificates of in- 
debtedness maturing June 30, 
EE Pees 3, 401, 000, 000 


Increases in the fund’s receipts, ex- 
penditures, and total assets in recent 
years have been as follows: 


Change from preceding year in— 


| 
| (Amounts in thousands) 





| Expendi- 


















| 

Receipts | | Assets 

Fiscal year ; oo 

= | -_ - = 
elelele!| eile 
e;/sie/s/ 8] 8 
Blé|e\é }<}a 
ition ete LE are RES PR goes 
1940-41. . _.....|-4-$152] +26) +$63) +225] +$653) pa 
1941-42. _.---_- $182 +30) +46 +51| +830] +35 
1942-43... ...._- +351] +26} +40} +29]+1, 041 +32 
1943-44. -..-..] +177] +15 440) +5 +1 178] +28 
1944-45........] -: 39) 50} +23/+-1, 167) +21 
1945-46..-.--.-| —48] a +92 | Fa 028} +16 











Variable Grants in the School 
Lunch Program 


The National School Lunch Act, 
signed by the President on June 4, 
1946 (Public Law No. 396, 79th Cong., 
2d sess.), represents the first legisla- 
tion to embody a well-defined vari- 
able-grant formula.* The act seeks 
to accomplish its purposes—to “safe- 
guard the health and well-being of 


1The Social Security Act and Public 
Health Act provide that part of the 
grants to States for maternal and child 
welfare and for public health work, re- 
spectively, shall be distributed in ac- 
cordance with “the financial need” of the 
States. No specific allotment formula is 


provided in either law, but in practice 
State per capita income figures have been 
used in comparing State financial need. 
The two laws require no State matching 
of Federal funds distributed on this basis. 


Table 10.—Contributions and taxes under selected social insurance and related programs, 
by specified period, 1936-46 


{In thousands} 
































Retirement, disability, and sur- : 
vivors insurance Unemployment insurance 
Period Federal _| 
_— Federal boy | Taxeson | Stateun- | Federal | Railroad 
insurance | service | ‘carriers employ- | unemploy- | U2¢mploy- 
contribu- contribu- | #24 their | ment con-| ment a — 
tions! : a ributions?| taxes 4 B con 
| ons tions ? employees | tributions | taxes | tributions 
a | | =“ 
Cumulative through June 1946__| $8, 400,733 | $2, 529, 624 | $1, 731, 162 | $9, 507, 834 |5$1, 276, 612 | $687, 420 
Fiscal year: | | : 
36-37 194, 346 35, 604 345 (6) LF 3a 
514, 406 111, 847 150, 132 (6) 5 90, 104 | 
530, 358 115, 290 | 109, 257 803, 007 100, = 
604, 694 131, 822 120, 967 853, 955 107 523 
690, 555 148, 687 136, 942 888, 450 7, 677 
895, 619 190, 498 170, 012 i‘. 093, 901 119, 944 
1, 130, 495 335, 158 208, 795 1, 217, 737 158, 361 
1, 292, 122 445, 951 | 267, 065 1, 353, 272 179, 909 | 
5 1, 309, 919 486, 719 285, 038 1, 251, 958 184, 544 131, 993 
194546... - 1, 238, 218 528, 049 282, 610 1, 009, 090 179, 930 129, 126 
1945 | | 
Re Ae oe | 4,591/ 21,803] 60, 041 | 5, 085 1, 575 30, 013 
, ee nae ae ui cae 61, 501 7 271, 976 | 1, 478 173, 103 2, 998 
August ae . 285, 803 6 8, 299 150, 319 12, 068 1, 30 
SS Se 4,731 27, 267 | 59, 397 5, 870 1,768 | 31, 401 
October-_..-.--- 54, 434 23, 859 | 1, 468 122, 910 2, 551 | 54 
November 237, 766 24, 881 8,479 106, 116 10, 281 | 845 
I oa idecncannnasivanal 6, 916 21, 664 58, 525 | 7,672 770 | 31, 882 
| 
1946 | 
January patiane ska neoe ca meme 32, 819 23, 692 5, 061 96, 509 13, 292 | 76 
Vobruary ..........- Se wanant 199, 548 21, 662 3, 461 95, 148 106, 998 | 856 
March... -- sa sedate ied ™ anes 18, 367 21, 198 64, 561 3, 606 13, 576 31, 083 
April... ae see? 60, 752 21, 690 | 1,349 106, 107 3,014 | 54 
CO See ; ‘ 268, 945 22, 049 | 5, 293 135, 903 11, 174 | 834 
PU iisicas peckcadeschacnivoiscss 6, 634 22, 872 | 65, 240 | 5, 828 1, 440 | 30, 622 








1 Represents contributions of employees and em- 
ployers in employments covered by old-age and 
survivors insurance. 

2 Represents employee and Government contri- 
butions to the civil-service, Canal Zone, and Alaska 
Railroad retirement and disability funds; in recent 
years Government contributions are made in July 
for the entire fiscal year. 

3 Represents contributions plus penalties and in- 
terest collected from employers and contributions 
from employees in 4 States, deposited in State 
clearing accounts. Data reported by State agencies, 
corrected to Aug. 9, 1946. 

4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 


the Nation’s children and to encour- 
age the domestic consumption of nu- 
tritious agricultural commodities and 
other food”’—through the use of 
grants-in-aid to States as well as di- 
rect Federal purchase and distribu- 
tion of agricultural commodities for 
establishing, maintaining, operating, 
and expanding nonprofit school lunch 
programs. 

The grants to the States are “vari- 
able” in that the allotment of Federal 
financial aid varies directly with a 
State’s need for the program and in- 
versely with the ability of a State 
and its localities to finance the pro- 
gram. Furthermore, in the States 
which have per capita incomes below 
the national average, the required 
rate of non-Federal? matching of 


2 Sec. 7 of the act provides that Federal 
aid shall be matched “from sources 
within the State determined by the Sec- 


5 Includes $40,561,886, subsequently refunded to 
States which did not collect taxes on 1934 pay rolls 
and in which employees paid full tax to the Federal 
Government. 

6 a available by separate years but included in 
total. 

7 Represents July contributions of $24.4 million 
from employees, and contributions for fiscal year 
1945-46 of $246.4 million from the Federal Govern- 
ment and of $1.2 million from the District of Colum- 
bia for certain District government employees. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, 
unless otherwise noted. 


Federal funds also varies directly with 
State ability. 

The new legislation is also signifi- 
cant in that it gives permanent statu- 
tory authorization to a program that 
the Department of Agriculture has 
been administering for 11 years on the 
basis of the authority contained in 
the annual appropriations for the 
work of the Department. The new 
law will, in effect, aid in coordinating 
the school lunch program throughout 
the Nation and in encouraging greater 
financial participation and control by 
the States. 

The act provides that, of the sums 


retary to have been expended in connec- 
tion with the school lunch program under 
this act,” including “the reasonable 
value of donated services, supplies, facili- 
ties, and equipment.” This language 
also permits inclusion of the money paid 
for lunches by the children themselves. 
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appropriated for the program for any 
fiscal year, $10 million shall be avail- 
able for nonfood assistance to the 
States—that is, for equipment used 
on school premises in storing, prepar- 
ing, or serving the food. Seventy-five 
percent of the balance is available for 
allocation to the States for agricul- 
tural commodities. No more than 3 
percent of either amount can be al- 
located to Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands—as a 
combined group. The remainder, 
minus the sum allocated to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture for administrative 
expenses (not more than 3% percent 
of the total appropriation), may be 
used by the Secretary for direct pur- 
chase and distribution of agricultural 
commodities. 

The Department of Agriculture Ap- 
propriation Act, 1947, provides $75 
million for expenditures under the 
National School Lunch Act. Thus, 
approximately $65 million is available 
for food assistance to the States and 
for administration of this act. Grants 
to the States must total at least 75 
percent of that amount, or $48,750,000. 
This sum, together with the $10 mil- 
lion for nonfood assistance, must be 
allocated among the States according 
to the formula provided in sections 4 
and 7 of the School Lunch Act. 

The apportionment formula, similar 
to the one used by the Department of 
Agriculture in 1945 and 1946,’ provides 
that the funds shall be apportioned 
among the States in the proportion 
that each State’s index of need bears 
to the total of such indexes. The in- 
dex of need for each State is deter- 
mined by multiplying the State’s 
population aged 5 to 17 by the ratio 
of per capita income in the United 
States to per capita income in that 
State. Thus, the smaller the per 
capita income of the State, the greater 
the weight applied to the school-age 
population. 

The matching provision in section 7 
of the act is designed to lessen the 
relative share of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the program over the years 
and effect an increase in the non-Fed- 
eral proportion of expenditures. 
During the period from 1947 to 1950, 
every Federal dollar shall be matched 


3 School enrollment, however, was used 
instead of population aged 5 to 17. The 
matching required in 1945 and 1946 was 
dollar for dollar. 


Table 11.—I/lustrative amounts of Federal aid and State matching funds under the 
National School Lunch Act, in five selected States 



































| 1947-50 2 1951-55 3 1956 and after 4 
Q44 | | 
4 a | Federal|— pene mein: meee anne » 
— | capita et oy | Statefunds| Total State funds| Total | Statefunds| Total 
| income required er required per | required | per 
| per child | child | perchild | child | per child | child 
| —apaies e Re Ae : 
| a > $1.28 $1. 28 $2. 56 $1.92 | $3.20 $3.84 $5.12 
i ivasccsivdacimitenband aaa 1.48 1. 48 2. 96 2.22 3.70 4.44 5.92 
_ — eee 1, 105 1.75 1.73 3.48 2.60 | 4.35] 5. 20 6.95 
West Virginia... ........-- 790 2.45 1.73 4.18 2. 60 5. 05 5. 20 7.65 
Minstettorl. ..........000-... 528 | 3.67 1.73 | 5.40 2.60) 6.27 20 8.8 
1 Assuming that a State with per’capita income above-average income States. 


nearest the national average receives Federal aid 
amounting to $1.75 per child 5 to 17 years of age. 
2 With dollar-for-dollar matching in the above- 


average income States. 
§ With 60-40 percent State-Federal matching;in the 


by $1 from sources within the State; 
from 1951 through 1955, by $1.50; and 
thereafter, by $3. “In the case of any 
State whose per capita income is less 
than the per capita income of the 
United States,” however, “the match- 
ing required for any fiscal year shall 
be decreased by the percentage which 
the State per capita income is below 
the per capita income of the United 
States.” 

The accompanying table compares 
the annual amounts of Federal aid per 
child which might be received under 
the act in each of five selected States, 
and also shows the non-Federal ex- 
penditures required in each State to 
match in full the illustrative allot- 
ments, and the total expenditures per 
child which might result under the 
different matching provisions in each 
of the three periods specified. The 
five States represent different degrees 
of wealth, as measured in terms of per 
capita income. New York had the 
highest per capita income in 1944, 
Mississippi the lowest. Montana was 
closest to the national average, and 
Illinois and West Virginia approxi- 
mate the midpoints between it and the 
two extremes. 

To simplify the example, it is as- 
sumed that the State with a per capita 
income nearest the national average 
(Montana) will receive $1.75 in Fed- 
eral aid per child aged 5 to 17. The 
amounts shown are approximately 
the sums which may be received per 
child in 1947, under the formula, on 
the basis of the present appropriation. 

For all States, the amount of Fed- 
eral aid to a State per child increases 
as per capita income decreases. The 
non-Federal matching funds required 
of the States with incomes above the 


4 With 75-25 percent State- Federal matching in the 
above-average income States. 

5 Montana is nearest the national average per 
capita income of $1,117 in 1944. 


average bear a fixed relationship to 
the amount of Federal aid, however, 
and thus the amount per child of 
such funds increases as per capita 
income declines to the level of the 
national average. The matching 
funds required of the below-average- 
income States are a constant amount 
per child, despite the fact that the 
per child amount of Federal aid in- 
creases as per capita income declines. 
The matching ratios between Federal 
and non-Federal funds for the years 
1947-50 (when the States at or above 
the national average match dollar 
for dollar) turn out to be about the 
same as those derived under the for- 
mula in the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bill of 1943, the so-called “ratio-to- 
national-average” formula. The net 
result of the combined operation of 
the allotment formula and the vari- 
able matching percentages, however, 
is that the total funds per child from 
all sources will be progressively 
greater among successively lower- 
income States, if all States match 
in full their Federal allotments. It 
is quite possible that this progression 
may be impaired, because some 
States, particularly the wealthier 
ones, may more than match Federal 
funds in order to maintain more ade- 
quate programs and thus expand their 
programs beyond the bare minimum 
provided by the act. On the other 
hand, need for these services on a 
nonpaying basis is probably greater 
in the lower-income States where 
there are proportionately more needy 
children and where the health prob- 
lem is greater. 

Under the act, the Federal per- 
centage of expenditures will vary dur- 
ing 1947-50 from 50 percent in the 
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States at or above the national aver- 
age to about 68 percent in the poorest 
State; during 1951-55, the range will 
be from 40 to 59 percent; and during 
1956 and thereafter, from 25, to 41 
percent, assuming the same variation 
as at present in State per capita in- 
come payments relative to the na- 
tional average. 

As already mentioned, no more 
than 3 percent of the total sum to be 
allocated among the States as Fed- 
eral grants may be used for Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. These four jurisdictions 
have a little less than 2.5 percent of 
the total number of children aged 
5 to 17. According to preliminary 
per capita income estimates prepared 
recently by the Department of Com- 
merce, however, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands fall below the 
national average per capita income. 
In fact, Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands fall so far below the national 
average that, were they to be treated 
in the same way as are the States 
under the formula provided in section 
4 of the act, their child population 
would be multiplied by weights as 
heavy as 5.85 and 9.71, respectively, in 
contrast to 2.12 for Mississippi, the 
highest weight among the 48 States. 
Under the formula used for the States, 
the share of the four jurisdictions 
would have been nearer 10 than 3 per- 
cent of the total sum to be allocated. 





Recent Health Legislation 


During the last days before adjourn- 
ment, Congress passed three bills re- 
lating to health: the Hospital Survey 
and Construction Act, the National 
Mental Health Act, and a health 
program for Federal Government 
employees. 

The Hospital Survey and Construc- 
tion Act (Public, No. 725) authorizes 
Federal grants to States not to ex- 
ceed $3 million for surveying and 
planning their hospital needs and $75 
million for each of 5 years beginning 
July 1, 1946, for the construction of 
public and other nonprofit hospitals 
and public health-center facilities. 
The Federal grants for surveying hos- 
pital needs will equal one-third the 
States’ expenditures. The Surgeon 


General is authorized to allot Federal 
funds for construction to States with 


approved plans on the basis of their 
relative financial ability; the poorer 
States are allotted relatively more 
financial aid than the wealthier ones. 
The Federal aid is to be 3343 percent 
of the cost of each project. No provi- 
sion is made in the act for main- 
tenance of hospitals or payment for 
professional services except the re- 
quirement that the States applying 
for grants give reasonable assurance 
of future financial support. 

The National Mental Health Act 
(Public, No. 487), approved July 3, 
authorizes $7.5 million for erecting 
and equipping adequate hospital and 
related facilities in or near the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to be known as the 
National Institute of Mental Health. 
The function of the Institute is to 
study and treat psychiatric disorders. 
The act also authorizes the appropri- 
ation each year of not more than 
$30 million for grants-in-aid to pub- 
lic and private institutions and to in- 
dividuals for research, for training 


and instruction of qualified individ- 
uals, for demonstrations and training 
personnel for State and local health 
work, and to States to assist them in 
carrying out the purposes of the act. 

Health programs for Government. 
employees under new legislation ap- 
proved August 8 (Public, No. 658) will 
be established only upon the recom- 
mendation of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, after consultation with the 
Public Health Service, in localities 
where there are sufficient Federal em- 
ployees to warrant the provision of 
services. The health services to be 
provided will be limited to (1) treat- 
ment on the job of illnesses and 
dental conditions requiring emergency 
attention; (2) preemployment and 
other examinations; (3) referral of 
employees to private physicians and 
dentists; and (4) preventive programs 
relating to health. Professional 
standards for such services will be es- 
tablished on the recommendation of 
the Public Health Service. 





Recent Publications in the Field of 
Social Security’ 


Social Security Administration 


BurREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY. 
Insured Unemployment During the 
Week Ended June 1, 1946. Wash- 
ington: The Bureau, 1946. Proc- 
essed. 


The first issue of a weekly report 
showing the total number of persons 
in the Nation filing claims for un- 
employment benefits or waiting- 
period credit under State unemploy- 
ment insurance systems, the veterans’ 
readjustment allowance program, and 
the railroad unemployment insurance 
program, and also the number of 
claims filed in each State under the 
first two programs. Free distribu- 
tion; apply to the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, Social Security Admin- 
istration, Washington 25, D. C. 


*The inclusion of prices of publications 
in this list is intended as a service to the 
reader, but any orders must be directed 
to publishers or booksellers and not to 
the Social Security Administration or the 
Federal Security Agency. Federal pub- 
lications for which prices are listed should 
be ordered from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS. 
Medical Care Insurance—Social In- 
Surance Program for Personal 
Health Services. Report. ..tothe 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
United States Senate. Washing- 
ton: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1946. 
185 pp. (79th Cong. 2d sess., Sen- 
ate Committee Print No. 5.) 

“This report outlines the possible 
specifications of such a social insur- 
ance program; it indicates briefly 
what health insurance in operation 
would mean to insured persons and to 
doctors, dentists, hospitals, and 
others furnishing services; it con- 
Siders questions concerned with the 
incomes which the insurance system 
could be expected to provide for those 
furnishing services, and with the 
coverage and the magnitude of the 
total expenditures that may be in- 
volved.” Limited free distribution; 
apply to the Bureau of Research and 
Statistics, Social Security Administra- 
tor, Washington 25, D. C. 


General 
AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION. 
“Papers and Proceedings of the 
Fifty-Eighth Annual Meeting of the 
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American Economic Association, 

Cleveland, Ohio, January 24-27, 

1946.” American Economic Review, 

Menasha, Wis., Vol. 36, May 1946, 

960 pp. $1.25. 

Among the topics discussed at the 
annual meeting were Postwar Tax 
Policy, by Harold M. Groves, Alfred 
G. Buehler, Beardsley Ruml, and Roy 
G. Blakey; and The Problem of “Full 
Employment,” by Albert G. Hart, Alan 
R. Sweezy, Sumner H. Slichter, John 
H. G. Pierson, William J. Fellner, 
Clark Warburton, and Abba P. Lerner. 
Corson, JOHN J. “The Future of So- 

cial Security.” Welfare (Pennsyl- 

vania Welfare Conference) , Harris- 

burg, Vol. 13, June 1946, pp. 10-16. 

$1 a year. 

Shows why “social security has be- 
come an essential and generally ap- 
proved governmental service” and 
discusses its present limitations. 

U. S. Concress. House. COMMITTEE 
ON WAYS AND MEANS. Amendments 
to Social Security Act. Hearings 
Before the Committee on Ways and 
Means, House of Representatives, 
Seventy-Ninth Congress, on Social 
Security Legislation . . . Washing- 
ton: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1946. 
1510 pp. 

Includes testimony by Government 
officials, Congressmen, representatives 
of industry, labor, agriculture, and of 
religious, educational, welfare, and 
other professional groups. 


Old-Age and Survivors 


Insurance 


U. S. Crvit Service Commission. Re- 
tirement Report, Fiscal Year Ended 
June 30, 1945. Washington: U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1946. 45 pp. 
Data on the Federal civil-service, 

Canal Zone, and Alaska Railroad re- 

tirement and disability systems. 

U. S. Rarmroap RETIREMENT BOARD. 
Annual Report of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board Fiscal Year Ended 
June 30, 1945. Washington: U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1946. 134 pp. 
Reports on activities under the rail- 

road retirement, unemployment in- 

surance, and employment service pro- 
grams. 


Employment Security 


Brown, VirGINIA HotmeEs. The Devel- 
opment of Labor Legislation in 


Tennessee. Knoxville: University 

of Tennessee, 1945. 79 pp. (Ten- 

nessee Record, Vol. 48, Nov. 1945.) 

Includes an outline of unemploy- 
ment insurance and workmen’s com- 
pensation laws. 


GREAT BRITAIN. UNEMPLOYMENT IN-’ 
SURANCE STATUTORY COMMITTEE. 
Reports on the Financial Condition 
of the Unemployment Fund on 31st 
December 1945. London: H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1946. 9 pp. 2d. 
Includes a report on both the gen- 

eral and the agricultural unemploy- 

ment fund accounts and a discussion 
of postwar employment. 

MEYERS, ALBERT L. “Some Implica- 
tions of Full-Employment Policy.” 
Journal of Political Economy, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 54, June 1946, pp. 258— 
265. $1. 

Discusses the factors influencing 
investment and saving. 

U. S. Boarp oF GOVERNORS OF THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM. Prices, 
Wages, and Employment. Wash- 
ington: The Board, 1946. 94 pp. 
15 cents. 

Consists of three studies: Prospects 
of Inflation in the Transition Period, 
Employment and Wage Policies, and 
Monopoly and Unemployment. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


BourDI.ton, A. F. C., Editor. Volun- 
tary Social Services; Their Place in 
Modern Society. London: Methuen 
& Co., Ltd., 1945. 322 pp. 16s. 

A series of essays written under the 
auspices of the Social Services Sub- 
committee of the Nuffield College Re- 
construction Survey to determine the 
adjustment of functions and relations 
between statutory and voluntary 
agencies in the various fields. 
CLAGUE, Ewan. “The Future of Social 

Work in the American Economy.” 

Compass, New York, Vol. 27, June 

1946, pp. 19-22. $1 a year. 

Considers the economic and social 
conditions which are likely to affect 
future social work programs. 

“The End of the Poor Law?” Econo- 
mist, London, Vol. 150, June 15, 
1946, pp. 956-958. Is. 

Discusses the kind of assistance 
needed after enactment of the na- 
tional insurance bill and the form of 
its administration. 

ROBINSON, MARION, and BUELL, BRAD- 
LEY. “Milestones in Professional 
Progress.” Survey Midmonthly, 
New York, Vol. 82, June 1946, pp. 
163-181. 30 cents. 

This issue is devoted largely to re- 
porting on and interpreting the 73d 
annual meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work. The first sec- 
tion is a general report on the confer- 
ence, while highlights from addresses 
and group discussions are given under 
the headings of Professional Tools 
and Problems of the People. 


SouTH AFRICA. DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL 
WELFARE. Memorandum on the 
Policy and Activities of the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare for the 
Period 1st January, 1944 to 31st 
December, 1944. Pretoria: Govern- 
ment Printer, 1945. 15 pp. 2s. 


TOWLE, CHARLOTTE. “Public Welfare 
and Democracy.” Public Welfare, 
Chicago, Vol. 4, June 1946, pp. 122- 
126. 50 cents. 

Discusses the effect of economic de- 
pendency and want on the individual 
and stresses the importance of social 
services and public welfare measures 
in a democratic society. 


U. S. CHILDREN’S BoureEAv. Thirty- 
Third Report of the Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, Fiscal Year 
Ended June 30, 1945. Washington: 
The Bureau, 1945 (?) 34 pp. Proc- 
essed. 

Includes material on maternal and 
child health and welfare services and 
services for crippled children under 
title V of the Social Security Act. 


Health and Medical Care 


“Minutes of the Ninety-Fifth Annual 
Session of the American Medical 
Association, Held in San Francisco, 
July 1-5, 1946.” Journal of the 
American Medical Association, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 131, July 13, 1946, pp. 905— 
920; July 20, 1946, pp. 984-1006. 
25 cents each. 


Includes a statement of Standards 
of Acceptance for Medical Care Plans 
(Preliminary) approved by the Coun- 
cil on Medical Service and Public Re- 
lations, the report of the Committee 
on Rural Medical Service, a report on 
a survey of public relations of the 
AMA which resulted in changes in the 
organization and procedures of the 
Association, and several resolutions 
concerning a national medical care 
program. 


“National Conference on Rural 
Health.” Journal of the American 
Medical Association, Chicago, Vol. 
131, June 8, 1946, pp. 553-561. 
25 cents. 

Speeches and discussion at first an- 
nual meeting of the AMA Committee 
on Rural Medical Care, March 30, 
1946. 


STERN, BERNHARD J. Medical Services 
by Government—Local, State, and 
Federal. New York: The Common- 
wealth Fund, 1946. 208 pp. $1.50. 
A study of the pattern, scope, 

trends, and nature of medical serv- 

ices and hospital care given to the 
indigent and to some nonindigent 
groups by all government agencies. 


U. S$. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1946 
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Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Bureau of Research and Statistics 
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Bureau of Public Assistance Bureau of Accounts and Audits 
Jans M. Hoey, Dsrector Lzonarp J. Witpert, Director 
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Ewan Cracup, Dérector Rosert Huss, Director 
Children’s Bureau Office of the Actuary 
Katuarine F. Lenroor, Chief W. R. Wittiamson, Actuarial Consultant 


Office of Appeals Council 
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The Soctat Security Buxtetin is published monthly under authority of Public Reso- 
lution No. 57, approved May 11, 1922 (42 Stat. 541), as amended by section 307, Public 
Act 212, 72d Congress, approved June 30, 1932. This publication is approved by the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

The Butxetin is prepared in the Periodic Publications Section, under the supervision 
of Jessica H. Barr, Chief of the Division of Publications and Review. It reports current 
data on operations of the Social Security Administration and the results of research and 
analysis pertinent to the social security program, and is issued primarily for distribution 
to agencies directly concerned with the administration of the Social Security Act. 
Statements in articles do not necessarily reflect final conclusions or official policies of the 
Social Security Administration. Any part of this publication may be reproduced with 
appropriate credit to the Buiietin. 

The Butretin is for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., to whom all purchase orders, with accompanying 
remittance, should be sent. Beginning with the January 1946 issue, the annual sub- 
scription is $1.50 in the United States, Canada, and Mexico and $2.25 in all other 
countries; price of single copy, 15 cents. For all issues before 1946, the price of single 
copies remains 20 cents. 

Issues of the Soctat Securtry YEARBOOK, an annual calendar-year supplement to the 
BuuieTIn, are sold separately by the Superintendent of Documents as follows: 1939, 50 
cents; 1940 and 1941, 70 cents each; 1942, 50 cents; 1943, out of print; and 1944, 50 cents. 











Publications of the Social Security 
Administration 


Purchase orders for publications with prices listed should be accom- 
panied by remittance in check or money order and addressed to the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Requests for other publications listed should 
be addressed to the Social Security Administration. 


Periodicals 
Social Security Bulletin. Monthly. Subscription 
price, $1.50 in United States, Canada, and 
Mexico; $2.25 in all other countries. Single 
copies, 15 cents. 
Annual Report of the Federal Security Agency; Section 
V, Social Security Board, 1945. 25 cents. 


Social Security Yearbook, 1944. (Sixth annual 
supplement to Social Security Bulletin.) 50 
cents. 

Unemployment Compensation Interpretation Service— 
The Benefit Series. Bureau of Employment 
Security. Monthly. Subscription price, $3.50 
a year; single copies, 30 cents. 

Employment Security Activities. Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security. Monthly. Processed. 
Insured Unemployment. (A new publication giv- 
ing statistics on the volume of insured unem- 
ployment.) Bureau of Employment Security. 

Weekly. Processed. 

Comparative Statistics of General Assistance Opera- 
tions of Public Agencies in Selected Large Cities. 
Bureau of Public Assistance. Monthly. Proc- 
essed. 

Reasons for Opening Cases for Assistance. Bureau 
of Public Assistance. Monthly. Processed. 


Reports 


Suitable Work—Recommended Policies on Refusal of 
Work During Reconversion. Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. 


Special Postwar Problems of Women Claimants. 
Bureau of Employment Security. 


Women Claimants—Problems in Determining Avait- 
ability and Suitable Work. Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. 


Unemployment Insurance and the Retraining of 
Unemployed Workers. Bureau of Employment 
Security. 


Families Receiving Aid to Dependent Children, 
October 1942. Part I. Race, Size, and Composi- 
tion of Families and Reasons for Dependency. 
Bureau of Public Assistance. 


The Social Service Exchange. Bureau of Public 


Assistance. 

Money Payments to Recipients of Old-Age Assistance, 
Aid to Dependent Children, and Aid to the Blind. 
Bureau of Public Assistance. 


Public Assistance for Restricted Persons During the 
Second World War. Bureau of Public Assistance. 


The Functions of Medical Social Work in Depart- 
ments of Health and Welfare. Bureau of Public 
Assistance. 


Public Assistance Developments Set New Goals for 
Staff Training. Bureau of Public Assistance. 


Selected Bibliography on Medical Economics. Bureau 
of Research and Statistics. 

Scope of Protection Under State and Local Govern- 
ment Retirement Systems. Bureau of Research 
and Statistics. 


Pamphlets explaining the social security programs and the rights of 
individuals under these programs are available in limited quantities 
from the Administration’s regional and field offices or from In- 
formational Service, Social Security Building, Washington 25, D. C. 




















